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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains infor- 

mation that can be applied in manag- 
ing farms and woodlands; in selecting 
sites for roads, ponds, buildings, and other 
structures; and in judging the suitability 
of tracts of land for agriculture, industry, 
and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Litchfield County are 
shown on the detailed map at the back of 
this publication. This map consists of 
many sheets made from aerial photo- 
graphs, Each sheet is numbered to cor- 
respond with a number on the Index to 
Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas are outlined and are identified by 
symbols. All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of soil. The soil 
symbol is inside the area if there is enough 
room ; otherwise, it is outside and a pointer 
shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information. This guide lists 
all the soils of the county in alphabetic 
order by map symbol and gives the capa- 
bility classification of each. It also shows 
the page where each soil is described and 
the page for the woodland group and 
urban group in which the soil has been 
placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the 
relative suitability or degree of limitation 
of soils for many specific purposes can be 
developed by using the soil map and the 
information in the text. Translucent ma- 


terial can be used as an overlay over the 
soil map and colored to show soils that 
have the same limitation or suitability. For 
example, soils that have a slight limitation 
for a given use can be colored green, those 
with a moderate limitation can be colored 
yellow, and those with a severe limitation 
can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about use and manage- 
ment of the soils from the soil descriptions 
and from the discussion of the woodland 
groups. 

Foresters and others can refer to the 
subsection “Use of Soils as Woodland,” 
where the soils of the county are grouped 
according to their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sporismen, and others 
can find information about soils and wild- 
life in the subsection “Use of Soils for 
Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others can 
read about soil properties that affect. the 
choice of sites for nonindustrial buildings 
and for recreation areas in the subsection 
“Community Development.” 

Engineers and builders can find, under 
“Engimeering Uses of Soils,” tables that 
contain test data, estimates of soil prop- 
erties, and information about soil features 
that affect engineering practices. 

Scientists and others can read about how 
the soils formed and how they are classi- 
fied in the section “Formation and Classifi- 
cation of Soils.” 

Newcomers in Litchfield County may be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad ‘patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be 
interested in the section “General Nature 
of the County.” 


Cover: The valley of the Housatonic River. Open fields are 
used for dairy farming; they consist of Stockbridge soils, on 
the left, and Groton and Copake soils, on the right. Hilly 
wooded areas in background ee ee by Charlton and 

ollis soils. 
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ITCHFIELD COUNTY is in the northwestern part 

of Connecticut; it adjoins Massachusetts on the north 
and New York State on the west (fig. 1). The county is 
made up of 26 towns and has a land area of 600,820 acres, 
or 988 square miles (16).1 It is entirely within the New 
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Figure 1.—Location of Litchfield County in Connecticut. 


England physiographic province and occupies parts of 
two sections, the New England Upland section and the 
Taconic section with the adjoining limestone valley (4). 
Locally, the area covered by the county is called the West- 
ern Highlands of Connecticut. 

In 1960, the population of the county was 119,856, and 
that ef Torrington, the largest town, was 30,045. The town 
of Litchfield is the county seat. 

Litchfield County is mainly agricultural. In 1964, it 
was the leading dairy county in the State and the most 
extensive crops grown were those in support of dairying. 
Hay and corn for silage are the principal crops. Of 
secondary importance are forest products, greenhouse 
products, poultry, and orchard fruits, 


+Italic numbers in parentheses refer to literature cited, p. 103. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Litchfield County, where they are located, 
and how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug many 
holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of 
natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from 
the surface down into the parent material that has not 
been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. The soid series and the soil phase are 
the categories of soil classification most used in a local 
survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Charlton and 
Gloucester, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in those characteristics that 
go with their behavior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into phases. The name 
of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects manage- 
ment. For example, Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, is one of several phases within the Charl- 
ton series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils 
had been worked out, the soil scientists drew the bound- 
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aries of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These 
photographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, 
trees, and other details that greatly help in drawing 
boundaries accurately. The soil map in the back of this 
publication was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in plan- 
ning management of farms and fields, a mapping unit 
is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly 
equivalent, because it is not practical to show on such a 
map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other 
kind that have been seen within an area that is domi- 
nantly of a recognized soil phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series, or of different phases within one series. Two such 
kinds of mapping units are shown on the soil map of 
Litchfield County: the soil complex and the undifferen- 
tiated group. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils, 
go intricately mixed or so small in size that they cannot 
be shown separately on the soil map. Each area of a 
complex contains some of each of the two or more domi- 
nant soils, and the pattern and relative proportions are 
about the same in all areas. The name of a soil complex 
consists of the names of the dominant soils, joined by a 
hyphen, An example is Kendaia-Lyons very stony silt 
loams. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be delineated individually but are shown 
as one unit because, for the purpose of the soil survey, 
there is little value in separating them. The pattern and 
proportion of soils are not uniform. An area shown on the 
map may be made up of only one of the dominant soils, 
or of tavo or more. The name of an undifferentiated group 
consists of the names of the dominant soils, joined by 
“and.” An example is Leicester, Ridgebury and Whitman 
very stony fine sandy loams. 

In most areas surveyed there are places where the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, or so severely eroded 
that it cannot be classified by soil series. These places are 
shown on the soil map and are described in the survey, 
but they are called land types and are given descriptive 
names. Riverwash and Rock land are tand types in 
Litchfield County. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are 
estimated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in a way that it is readily useful to different 
groups of readers, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, engineers, and, homeowners. Grouping soils 
that are similar in suitability for each specified use is 
the method of organization commonly used in the soil 
surveys. 


On the basis of the yield and practice tables and other 
data, the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test 
these groups by further study and by consultation with 
farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others, then adjust 
the groups according to the results of their studies and 
consultation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved 
reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their be- 
havior under present methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Litchfield County. A soil 
association is a landscape that has a distinctive propor- 
tional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or more 
major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is named 
for the major soils. The soils in one association may occur 
in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is not 
suitable for planning the management of a farm or field 
or choosing the site for a building or other structure, 
because the soils in any one association ordinarily differ 
in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other character- 
istics that affect, management. 

The seven soil associations in the county are discussed 
in the following pages. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
oe given in describing the soils refer to the surface 
ayer. 


1. Hollis-Bernardston Association 


Gently sloping to steep, well-drained or somewhat exces- 
sively drained, rocky soils that are shallow to bedrock 
and deep, well-drained soils that have a fragipan; on 
uplands 


This association is in the northwestern corner of the 
county and is gently sloping to steep. The elevation 
ranges from about 900 to 2,800 feet above sea level and 
includes the highest in the State, To the east and south 
of the association is the limestone valley. The easterly 
slopes facing the valley are steep, and the southerly ones 
are steep to sloping. Riga Lake, at an elevation of 1,750 
feet, is in the western part of the area. This association 
covers about 2 percent of the county. 

About 45 percent of the total acreage is Hollis soils, 40 
percent is Bernardston soils, and 15 percent is minor soils. 
Generally, the Hollis soils occupy the mountain peaks 
and the steeper ridges; the Bernardston soils lie on the 
more gentle side slopes and in the areas between the 
peaks. The largest areas of Bernardston soils occur in 
the southern part of the association, downslope from 
Riga Mountain. 

Hollis soils are shallow to bedrock, are well drained or 
somewhat excessively drained, and developed in a thin 
mantle of glacial till generally derived from Salisbury 
schist. In places the bedrock crops out and stones occur 
on the surface. 
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The Bernardston soils are deep and well drained, but 
they have a slowly permeable layer (fragipan) at a depth 
of about 2 feet. Channery fragments and stones are com- 
mon on these soils and in them. 

Small areas of Woodbridge soils and of Peat and 
Muck are scattered throughout the association. 

his association is largely in forest, and only about 10 
percent of it has been cleared. In some places the gently 
sloping and sloping soils have been cleared and are used 
for crops in support of dairying, a good use. Generally, 
the association is highly suitable for recreation and in- 
cludes some desirable scenic views. 


2. Stockbridge-Farmington-Amenia Associa- 
tion 


Mostly gently sloping to steep, well drained and mod- 
erately well drained, deep soils that formed in glacial till 
and somewhat excessively drained, rocky soils that are 
shallow to bedrock; on uplands in the limestone valley 

This association is made up of two areas in northwest- 
ern Litchfield County. It covers parts of the towns of 
Salisbury, North Canaan, and Sharon and also occupies 
small acreages in the towns of Canaan, Cornwall, and 
Goshen. Most of the association is gently sloping or slop- 
ing, but some areas are very strongly sloping or steep 
(fig. 2). The elevation generally ranges from 600 to 900 
feet, though it rises to more than 1,000 feet in isolated 
places, including Falls Mountain, Indian Mountain, and 
Wetauwanchu Mountain. The association makes wp about 
8 percent of the county. 

About 45 percent of the total acreage is Stockbridge 
soils, 25 percent is Farmington soils, 15 percent is 
Amenia soils, and 15 percent is minor soils. The major 
souls, the Stockbridge, Farmington, and Amenia, all 
developed in limestone glacial till and a variable amount 
of schist. The Stockbridge soils occupy the tops and sides 
of drumlins. Nearby and generally downslope are the 
Amenia soils, which also lie in seep areas on the sides 
of drumlins. The Farmington soils are scattered through- 


Figure 2.—Amenia soils are in the foreground, and Stockbridge 
soils occupy the cleared areas in the background. Wooded hills 
consist of Hollis and Charlton soils. 


out the limestone valley, where they occur on isolated 
ridges or are intermingled with the Amenia and Stock- 
bridge soils. 

The Stockbridge soils are loams that are underlain by 
firm or very firm glacial till at a depth of about 24 inches. 
Their drainage is good, but their permeability is slow or 
very slow in the substratum. 

Farmington soils are silt loams that are shallow over 
limestone or interbedded limestone and schist. These soils 
are friable, somewhat droughty, and generally less than 
20 inches thick, though deeper pockets occur in places. 
Some areas have stones on the surface. 

The Amenia soils, like the Stockbridge, have a slowly 
or very slowly permeable layer at a depth of about 24 
inches. But the Amenia soils are only moderately well 
drained and dry out slowly in spring. 

Also in the association are small areas of poorly 
drained Kendaia soils, very poorly drained Lyons soils, 
and well-drained Dover soils. In addition, there are small 
areas of Groton soils, Copake soils, and Peat and Muck. 

This association includes some of the better upland 
soils for farming in the county. Generally, the soils are 
well suited to crops grown in support of the dairy indus- 
try. About 60 percent of the acreage consists of open 
fields that are used mainly in dairying, but some areas 
around lakes are used as sites for camps, summer cot- 
tages, and year-round residences. A small acreage is in 
private schools and estates, 


3. Hollis-Charlton Association 


Gently sloping to steep, somewhat excessively drained or 
well-drained, rocky soils that are shallow to bedrock and 
deep, well-drained soils that formed im glacial till; on 
uplands 


This extensive association occupies large areas in sev- 
eral parts of the county. In the north-central part it 
includes the Canaan Mountain; in the northeastern part 
it covers some of the towns of Colebrook and Barkham- 
sted; and in the western part it includes the hills and 
escarpments on both sides of the Housatonic River. It 
also occurs in the towns of New Milford, Bridgewater, 
Roxbury, and Woodbury in the southern part of the 
county. The association generally is moderately steep to 
very steep, but some areas are less strongly sloping. (See 
fig. 2, p. 3.) The elevation ranges from about 450 feet 
in Roxbury to about 1,750 feet on Canaan Mountain. The 
association occupies about 29 percent of the county. 

The Hollis soils account for about 60 percent of the 
total acreage, the Charlton soils about 25 percent, and 
minor soils the remaining 15 percent. Hollis soils gen- 
erally occur on the sides of ridges, whereas the Charlton 
soils, or intermingled Charlton and Hollis soils, most 
commonly lie on broad ridgetops and in the areas be- 
tween the ridges. 

Hollis soils are friable, well drained or somewhat 
excessively drained, and somewhat droughty. They de- 
veloped in a thin mantle of glacial till and generally 
are less than 20 inches deep. Because the underlying 
bedrock has a wavy surface, however, the soils are deeper 
in small areas. Bedrock commonly crops out, and stones 
and boulders lie on the surface in most places. 
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Charlton soils are deep, well drained, friable, and easy 
to work. Their permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil, and it is mod- 
erately rapid in the underlying till. 

Scattered throughout the association, on flats and 
gentle side slopes and in depressions, are small areas of 
Leicester, Ridgebury, and Whitman soils and of Peat 
and Muck. Also, there are small areas of Gloucester, 
Sutton, and Woodbridge soils. 

Because they are rocky and steep, the soils of this 
association generally are not suitable for farming, though 
some of the acreage is used for dairying. Most of the 
association is in forest, a good use. Other suitable uses 
are wildlife habitat and recreation. Some areas are of 
value as scenic views and as sites for homes, camps, and 
summer cottages. 


4, Charlton-Paxton-Hollis Association 


Gently sloping to steep, well-drained, deep soils that 
formed in glacial till and somewhat excessively drained 
or well-drained, rocky soils that are shallow to bedrock; 
on uplands 


This association is in seven areas that occur throughout 
Litchfield County. It is nearly level or gently sloping in 
the narrow valleys and is gently sloping or undulating 
to steep in the uplands. The elevation ranges from about 
200 feet in the town of New Milford to about 1,700 feot 
in the town of Norfolk. It is the most extensive associa- 
tion in the county and occupies 42 percent of the total 
acreage. 

About 85 percent of the association is Charlton soils, 
25 percent is Paxton soils, 25 percent is Hollis soils, and 
15 percent is minor soils. The Charlton soils are on up- 
lands, and in places the Paxton soils are intermingled 
with them. Paxton soils also lie on smooth drumlins that 
are elongated in a north-south direction. In some places 
the Hollis soils occupy the southern end of drumlins or 
drumlinlike hills, and in others they form an intricate 
pattern with the Charlton soils. 

The Charlton are deep, well-drained soils that devel- 
oped in firm to friable glacial till. These soils are fine 
sandy loam throughout and are easy to work. Their 
available water capacity is moderate. Water moves 
through them fairly rapidly. 

The Paxton soils are well-drained fine sandy loams 
that formed in glacial till. At a depth of about 24 inches, 
they contain a layer that is slowly or very slowly per- 
meable. 

The Hollis soils formed in till generally less than 20 
inches thick over bedrock. Owing to the uneven surface 
of the underlying rock, however, the thickness of the till 
is variable. These soils are somewhat droughty and com- 
monly are covered with stones and boulders in varying 
number. Also, bedrock crops out in places. 

Among the minor soils are the Shapleigh, Gloucester, 
Sutton, and Woodbridge soils. The Hinckley and Merri- 
mac soils occupy scattered areas in the narrow valleys. 

About 60 percent of this association is covered with 
cutover forest, and 40 percent has been cleared and is 
used for farming. Dairying is the main farm enterprise, 
and there are a few orchards, but some of the cleared 


areas are used for houselots or are idle. The association 
generally is well suited to dairy farming, It also is suited 
to orchards because air drainage is adequate on ridges 
and drumlins. In places, however, small stony fields sur- 
rounded by stone walls hinder the use of modern farm 
machinery. 


5. Paxton-Woodbridge Association 


Gently sloping to steep, weti drained and moderately 
well drained soils that formed im glacial wll and have a 
fragipan; on uplands 

This association is in two areas, one of which is in the 
east-central part of the county, the other in the south- 
western part. Both are areas of elongated, smoothly 
rounded drumlins that extend roughly north and south. 
The association generally is gently sloping or sloping, 
but in places it is steep on the eastern and western sides 
of large drumlins. The elevation ranges from 800 feet 
in Bethlehem to 1,870 feet in Goshen. About 12 percent 
of the county is in this association. 

Of the total acreage, Paxton soils make up about 60 
percent, Woodbridge soils about 25 percent, anc minor 
soils 15 percent. The Paxton soils commonly lie on the 
top and sides of drumlins and on low drumloidal hills. 
Intermingled with these soils, generally downslope from 
ee on the lower sides of drumlins, are the Woodbridge 
soils. 

The well-drained [Paxton soils have a fine sandy loam 
surface layer and subsoil and a fine sandy loam to 
gravelly sandy loam substratum. They developed on 
slowly or very slowly permeable glacial till, and they 
contain a fragipan at a depth of about 24 inches. 

The moderately well drained Woodbridge soils also 
have a slowly or very slowly permeable layer (fragipan) 
at a 24-inch depth. A seasonal high water table restricts 
internal drainage, and the soils dry out slowly in spring. 

Other soils in the association are the Whitman, Ridge- 
bury, Charlton, and Hollis, all of which occupy small, 
scattered areas. 

Large areas of this association have been cleared or 
partly cleared of stones. Most of the acreage is used for 
crops in support of dairying, and the rest is in cutover 
forest, is used for homesites, or is idle. Except for alfalfa, 
erops grown for dairying are well suited. Other suitable 
uses are woodland, wildlife habitat, and recreation. For 
onsite sewage disposal systems, however, the soils have 
severe limitations, and the development of new communi- 
ties should be adequately planned. 


6. Hinckley-Merrimac-Hartland Association 


Mostly nearly level to gently sloping or undulating, ex- 
cessively drained to well-drained soils on terraces 


This association lies in the valley of the Housatonic 
River in the towns of Kent and New Milford. It also 
occurs in the narrow valleys of some of the other major 
streams in the county. The association generally is nearly 
level or undulating to sloping, but commonly it is mod- 
erately steep or steep on the terrace breaks. The elevation 
ranges from about 220 to 600 feet. About 4 percent of the 
county is in the association, 
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The Hinckley soils make up about 50 percent of the 
total acreage, the Merrimac soils 25 percent, the Hartland 
soils 10 percent, and minor soils 15 percent. Hinckley 
soils occur on terraces and contact faces along the valley 
walls and on kames and eskers. Also on terraces are the 
Merrimac and Hartland soils, 

The Hinckley soils developed in deep deposits of strati- 
fied sand and gravel. They are sandy and gravelly, ex- 
cessively drained, and droughty. Their permeability is 
ae or very rapid, and their available water capacity 
is low. 

The Merrimac soils are sandy, somewhat excessively 
drained, and underlain by stratified sand and gravel at 
a depth of about 2 feet. These soils have moderate avail- 
able water capacity and moderately rapid permeability. 
They are free of surface stones and easy to work. 

Hartland soils are deep and well drained; they devel- 
oped in deep silt and very fine sand. Their available 
water capacity is high, and their permeability is mod- 
erate. 

The Enfield, Windsor, and Belgrade soils occupy small 
areas on terraces, and there are small areas of Ondawa 
and Podunk soils on flood plains. 

A large percentage of this association has been cleared 
and is used for crops that support dairying. Some of the 
acreage is idle, and some is used for housing and indus- 
trial sites. In the towns of New Hartford and Barkham- 
sted, some of the association is in State forests. In the 
New Milford area, some fields are used for growing vege- 
table crops and nursery stock. If the soils of this associa- 
tion are well managed, they are suited to general farm 
crops and specialty crops. In some places, however, lack 
of sufficient moisture is damaging to crops in summer. 


7. Copake-Groton-Genesee Association 


Mostly nearly level to genily sloping or undulating, well- 
drained and encessively drained sotls on terraces and 
nearly level, well-drained soils on flood plains in the 
limestone valley 


This association is in the Housatonic River valley in 
the northwestern part of the county. The valley is about 
2 miles wide in Canaan, but it gradually narrows in 
Cornwall and is about 3,000 feet wide in Kent. The asso- 
ciation generally is nearly level to sloping or undulating, 
though some escarpments are sloping to steep. The eleva- 
tion ranges from about 360 feet in Kent to 650 feet in 
North Canaan. The association makes up about 3 percent 
of the county. 

About 50 percent of the total acreage is Copake soils, 
25 percent is Groton soils, 10 percent is Genesee soils, 
and 15 percent is minor soils. The Copake soils are on 
terraces. Near them are the Groton soils, and these com- 
monly are more sloping or undulating than the Copake 
soils. The Genesee soils lie on flood plains, where they 
are subject to irregular seasonal flooding. 

The Copake soils are well-drained loams that developed 
in deposits of material derived mainly from schist and 
limestone. They are very friable, moderately permeable, 
and easy to work. Their available water capacity is 
moderate. 


The Groton soils are excessively drained, have low 
available water capacity, and are droughty. They devel- 
oped in sandy and gravelly materials derived from lime- 
stone and other rocks. 

Genesee soils are well-drained silt loams that formed 
in recent deposits containing limestone. Some of the sedi- 
ments recently deposited were washed from higher lying 
Copake and Groton soils. The Genesee soils are moder- 
ately permeable and have high available water capacity. 

Scattered throughout the association are small areas of 
Granby, Hero, and Fredon soils on terraces and of Eel, 
Limerick, and Saco soils on flood plains. 

About 60 percent of this association has been cleared 
and is used mainly for dairy farming or is idle. The rest 
is in forest, homesites, estates, and industrial develop- 
ments. The soils are among the better ones for farming 
on terraces and flood plains in the county. In addition to 
dairying, wildlife habitat and recreation are among the 
suitable uses. The valley of the Housatonic River is one 
of the scenic attractions in the county. 


Use and Management of Soils 


The first part of this section discusses basic practices 
of management that are needed on all soils used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. The second part explains 
how soils are grouped according to their capability and 
describes the capability units in Litchfield County. In 
the third part there are estimates of average yields of 
principal crops grown under two levels of management. 
Other parts tell about the use of soils as woodland, the 
engineering uses of soils, community development, and 
the use of soils for wildlife. 


Basic Practices of Management 


Discussed in the following paragraphs are the basic 
practices needed on all the soils of the county that are 
suitable for tilled crops and tame pasture. The chief 
practices are those that maintain or improve soil fertility, 
control erosion, and provide supplementary drainage 
where necessary. They should be considered along with 
the management that is discussed for soils in each capa- 
bility unit. 

Fertility can be improved by choosing a cropping sys- 
tem that regularly adds organic matter to the soils, On 
dairy farms a diversified cropping system is followed 
and all barnyard manure is used. Where truck crops or 
other special crops are grown intensively, green-manure 
crops are needed and all crop residues should be returned 
to the soils. 

Except for soils that formed in material derived from 
limestone, the soils of the county are low or very low 
in natural fertility and, in unlimed areas, are acid. The 
soils that formed in limestone material are slightly more 
fertile and range from medium acid to alkaline in their 
surface layer and subsoil. Lime and fertilizer should be 
applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. On soils that 
are subject to rapid leaching, it is beneficial to apply 
fertilizer in more than one application. Working soils 
that are too wet damages their structure and tends to 
form a tillage pan. 
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Some soils in the county are wet because they have a 
high water table, are saturated by runoff from adjacent 
areas, are slowly permeable in their subsoil, or are 
affected by 2 combination of these conditions. Soils such 
as the Fredon, Kendaia, and Leicester can be drained by 
tile if outlets are available. Land smoothing or open ditch- 
ing is effective in some places. Diversion terraces are use- 
ful in removing excess water from nearly level to slopmg 
soils such as the Amenia and Woodbridge. 

Water erosion is a moderate to severe hazard on gently 
sloping to steep soils that are left unprotected. Also, soil 
blowing is likely in bare areas of soils that have a loamy 
sand or sandy loam surface layer. In places where slopes 
are relatively uniform, water erosion or wind damage 
can be controlled by contour stripcropping or diversion 
terraces. On soils that have irregular slopes, where con- 
tour farming and terracing are not practical, erosion can 
be checked by using close-growing crops. Grassed water- 
ways are useful for disposing of excess water on all soils 
that are subject to erosion. 

Old permanent pasture is improved if the sod is 
broken, if suitable grasses and Jegumes are seeded, and 
if lime and fertilizer are used in amounts indicated by 
soil tests. Grazing should be controlled to prevent dam- 
age by trampling during wet periods and to maintain 
adequate growth of forage plants. 

Recommendations for crop varieties and pasture-seed- 
ing mixtures can be obtained from publications of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Haven, the Valley Laboratory at Windsor, and the 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station at Storrs. The 
staff of the Agricultural Extension Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service in the county can help to interpret. 
these recommendations and can give technical assistance 
in planning land preparation, cropping systems, terrac- 
ing, drainage, pasture management, and other farming 
practices. Assistance in managing woodland is available 
from the Service Forester, Connecticut Parks and Forest 
Commission, Pleasant Valley, Connecticut. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


Capability classification is a grouping of soils to show, 
in a general way, their suitability for most kinds of 
farming. It is a practical classification based on limita- 
tions of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, 
and the way they respond to treatment. The classification 
does not apply to most horticultural crops, or to rice and 
other crops that have their own special requirements. 
The soils are classified according to degree and kind of 
permanent limitation, but without consideration of major 
and generally expensive landforming that would change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soils; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. 
These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Carasury Cuassrs, the broadest grouping, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. Classes are defined as follows: 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class II. Soils have some limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conserva- 
tion. practices. 

Class ITI. Soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V. Soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VI. Soils have severe limitations that gen- 
erally make them unsuitable for cultivation and 
limit their use largely to pasture, range, wood- 
land, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VII. Soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation and_ re- 
strict their use largely to grazing, woodland, or 
wildlife. 

Class VIIT. Soils and landforms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant 
production and restrict their use to recreation, 
wildlife, or water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


Capaniniry Surciasses are soil groups within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, 
8, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example Ie. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and «, used in some parts of the United States but not 
in Litchfield County, shows that the chief limitation is 
climate that is too cold or too dry. 

Caraniity Untrs are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity 
and other responses to management. Thus, the capability 
unit is a convenient grouping for making many state- 
ments about the management of soils. Capability units 
are generally designated by adding an Arabic numeral 
to the subclass symbol, for example, Ile-1 or ITIs-2. 
Thus, in one symbol, the Roman numeral designates the 
capability class, or degree of limitation, and the small 
letter indicates the subclass, or kind of limitation as 
defined in the foregoing paragraph. The Arabic numeral 
specifically identifies the capability unit within each 
subclass. 


Management by capability units 


In the following pages, the capability units in Litch- 
field County are described and suggestions for the use 
and management of the soils are given. The names of the 
soil series represented are mentioned in the description 
of each capability unit, but this does not mean that all 
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the soils of a given series appear in the unit. To find the 
names of all the soils in any given capability unit, refer to 
the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of this survey. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 

This unit consists of nearly level, well-drained, medi- 
um-textured and moderately coarse textured soils on 
uplands and terraces. These soils are of the Charlton, 
Copake, Dover, Enfield, and Hartland series. They are 
very friable, moderately to rapidly permeable, and mod- 
erate to high in available moisture capacity. The soils 
have good internal drainage and dry out fairly rapidly 
in spring and after rain. Except for the Dover and 
Copake, the soils generally are strongly acid unless they 
have been limed, but all of them respond well to fertiliza- 
tion and other management practices. 

The Charlton and Dover soils developed on friable to 
firm glacial till, and the other soils developed on stratified 
sand and gravel or in deep silt and very fine sand. All 
are free or nearly free of surface stones and boulders. 
The Charlton and Dover soils contain small rock frag- 
ments, cobblestones, and stones that may interfere some- 
what with cultivation. 

The soils in this unit are well suited to cultivated 
crops grown in the county. The principal crops are silage 
corn and plants grown for hay, silage, and pasture. Small 
acreages are used for sweet corn, potatoes, other vegetable 
crops, and small grains. Orchards also are suitable, espe- 
cially on the Charlton soil, which lies at higher elevations 
and has better air drainage than the other soils. Tobacco 
can be grown on the Hartland soil in New Milford. 

The soils of this unit can be used intensively with a 
minimum risk of erosion, but they need to be carefully 
managed so that good tilth is maintained. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1-2 
This unit consists of nearly level, well-drained, me- 
dium-textured and moderately coarse textured soils of 
the Paxton and Stockbridge series on uplands. These soils 
have a slowly or very slowly permeable layer at a depth 
of about 2 feet. Above this layer the soil material is fria- 
ble, moderately permeable, and high in available moisture 
capacity. The Paxton soil is strongly acid; the Stock- 
bridge soil is neutral to calcareous in the substratum. 

These soils have restricted internal drainage because 
of the slowly or very slowly permeable layer, and they 
dry out and warm up rather slowly in spring. Crops sel- 
dom are damaged from too httle moisture during the 
growing season, but if management is poor, frost. heav- 
ing of alfalfa plants is common in winter and early in 
spring. Although both soils are free or nearly free of 
surface stones and boulders, small angular rock frag- 
ments and cobblestones interfere somewhat with cultiva- 
tion. The Stockbridge soil contains limestone fragments 
and leached limestone in its subsoil. 

The soils of this unit generally are well suited to crops 
grown in the county. They are used principally for silage 
corn, other plants grown for silage, and plants grown for 
hay or pasture. A small acreage is in orchards. 

Erosion is only a slight hazard on these soils, but man- 
agement is needed that promotes good tilth and supplies 
organic matter regularly. 

351-639—70—2 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-1 

In this unit are gently sloping or undulating, well- 
drained, medium-textured and moderately coarse tex- 
tured soils on uplands and terraces. These soils are of the 
Branford, Charlton, Copake, Dover, Enfield, and Hart- 
land series. They are moderately susceptible to erosion 
if they ave not protected. The soils are very friable, are 
moderately to rapidly permeable, and have moderate to 
high available moisture capacity. Good internal drainage 
permits cultivation soon after rain and early in spring. 
Except for the Copake and Dover, the soils are strongly 
acid, but they respond to good management. One of the 
Charlton soils is eroded, and it is shallower and somewhat 
more droughty than the other soils in the unit. 

Some of the soils developed on sand and gravel, others 
on friable to firm glacial till, and the Hartland soil in 
deep silt and very fine sandy loam. All the soils are gener- 
ally free of surface stones and boulders, but some have 
small angular rock fragments and cobblestones on the 
surface and contain large stones below the surface. 

The soils in this unit generally are well suited to crops 
grown in the county. These crops include silage corn, 
grass, hay, alfalfa, pasture, orchards, some kinds of small 
grain, and sweet corn. The soils can be cultivated fairly 
intensively if they are well managed. Among the practices 
needed for controlling erosion is contour cultivation, as 
well as terraces and waterways in fields where slopes are 
long. Also needed are regular additions of organic matter 
and practices that maintain good tilth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He~2 

This unit is made up of gently sloping or undulating, 
well-drained, medium-textured and moderately coarse 
textured soils that have a slowly or very slowly permeable 
layer at a depth of about 2 feet. These soils occupy 
uplands and are of the Bernardston, Paxton, and Stock- 
bridge series. They are friable or very friable and moder- 
ately permeable, and they have high available moisture 
capacity. The slowly or very slowly permeable layer 
causes waterlogging in winter and spring. Consequently, 
the soils warm up rather slowly in spring. During the 
growing season, they usually hold enough moisture avail- 
able to plants. Except for the Stockbridge, the soils in 
the unit are strongly acid unless they have been limed. 
Two of the soils are eroded, and these are somewhat shal- 
lower and more droughty than the other soils. 

The soils of this unit generally are free of surface 
stones and boulders. In places, however, cobblestones and 
small angular fragments on the surface and below it may 
interfere somewhat with cultivation. 

These soils are used mainly in support for dairying. To 
a limited extent, they also are used for orchards. The 
principal crops are millet, sudangrass, silage corn, grasses 
for hay and pasture, and legumes such as alfalfa and 
birdsfoot trefoil (fig. 38). Alfalfa grows well for a few 
years, but it may be damaged by frost heave unless it is 
well managed. 

Erosion is a greater hazard on these soils than on the 
soils in unit IIe-1. Where cultivation is intensive, soil 
losses should be controlled by contour cultivation, in 
places by cropland terraces, and on long slopes by water- 
ways. Spot drainage is desirable in some seep areas. 
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Figure 3—In the foreground, haying on Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 

percent slopes, a soil in capability unit Ile-2. In the background, 

stripcropping on Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, capa- 
bility unit T[Te-2, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hw-1 

In this unit are nearly level, moderately well drained, 
medium-textured and moderately coarse textured soils 
of the Belgrade, Hero, Sudbury, Sutton, and Tisbury 
series. These soils occur on uplands and terraces. They 
are very friable, have moderate to moderately rapid per- 
meability, and are moderate to high in available moisture 
capacity. 

Most of these soils developed on stratified sand and 
gravel, but the Sutton soil developed on very friable to 
firm glacial till and the Belgrade soil in deep silt and 
very fine sand. Mottles within 15 to 20 inches of the 
surface indicate that internal drainage is restricted and 
the water table is seasonally high, mainly in winter. In 
unlimed areas all the soils except the Hero are strongly 
acid to medium acid. 

Undrained, the soils in this unit generally are suited 
to silage corn and to grasses and legumes grown for hay 
or pasture. Millet and sudangrass grow well, and so do 
red clover, birdsfoot trefoil, and Ladino clover, but al- 
falfa is subject to frost heave and eventually is replaced 
by grass. Partly drained areas are suited to general 
crops. 

Although these soils warm up slowly in spring, they 
respond to management and can produce well, especially 
in years that are somewhat dry. Management is needed 
that favors good tilth and provides a good supply of 
organic matter. Pastures should be grazed in rotation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-2 

This unit consists of nearly Jevel, moderately well 
drained, medium-textured and moderately coarse textured 
soils of the uplands that have a slowly or very slowly per- 
meable layer at a depth of 20 to 26 inches. These soils 
are of the Amenia and Woodbridge series. They are fri- 
able or very friable, and they have moderate to high 
available moisture capacity. Because internal drainage is 
restricted by the slowly or very slowly permeable layer, 
the water table is seasonably high in winter and early 
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in spring. Also, mottles indicate that after heavy rainfall 
in summer, a water table sometimes is perched within 10 
to 20 inches of the surface. 

These soils generally are free of surface stones, and if 
drained they are suited to general farm crops. Undrained 
areas are used extensively for hay and pasture in support 
of dairying, and they are well suited to silage corn in 
years that are somewhat dry. Millet and sudangrass grow 
well, but alfalfa tends to run out after a few years be- 
cause it is damaged by frost heaving. If the Amenia soil 
is drained, however, it is well suited to alfalfa. 

In areas used for row crops or orchards, these soils need 
to be drained and, in many places, protected by diversion 
terraces that intercept runoff and seepage water from 
higher areas. Grazing of pastures should be controlled. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-4 


In this unit are well-drained, medium-textured and 
moderately coarse textured soils of the Genesee and On- 
dawa series on flood plains. These soils are moderately 
to rapidly permeable and have moderate to high avail- 
able moisture capacity. Flooding is the greatest hazard to 
use, but it seldom occurs during the growing season. The 
soils are stone free and easy to work. 

These soils are well suited to general crops, but because 
they are subject to flooding late m fall and early in 
spring, they are used mainly for hay, pasture, and silage 
corn. Grasses, grass-lesume mixtures, sudangrass, and 
millet grow well under good management. Streambank 
protection is needed in places. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-5 


This unit consists of moderately well drained, medium- 
textured and moderately coarse textured, nearly level soils 
of the Eel and Podunk series. These soils lie on flood plains 
along streams, where they are subject to occasional or fre- 
quent flooding. Their permeability is moderate or moder- 
ately rapid, but in wet periods a fluctuating water table 
rises within 15 to 20 inches of the surface and restricts 
drainage. The soils have moderate to high available mois- 
ture capacity, and they are stone free and easy to work. 

These soils are used mainly for hay and pasture, but a 
small acreage is used for silage corn, sudangrass, and 
millet. Controlled grazing and other suitable measures 
are needed to keep the soils in good tilth and to provide 
a regular supply of organic matter. Grazing is not advis- 
able when the soils are wet. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iwe-1 

This unit consists of moderately well drained, gently 
sloping or undulating, medium-textured and moderately 
coarse textured soils on uplands and terraces. These soils 
are of the Belgrade, Hero, Sudbury, Sutton, and Tisbury 
series. Their available moisture capacity is moderate to 
high, Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid, but 
internal drainage is restricted by a seasonally high water 
table. As indicated by mottling, the water table rises to 
within 15 to 20 inches of the surface. 

The Hero, Sudbury, and Tisbury soils developed on 
stratified sand and gravel, the Belgrade soil in deep silt 
and very fine sand, and the Sutton soil on very friable 
to firm glacial till. All the soils generally are free of sur- 
face stones, but the Sutton soil contains small angular 
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rock fragments and cobblestones that may interfere some- 
what with cultivation. 

In cleared areas the soils of this unit are used mainly 
for silage corn, hay, and pasture in support of dairying. 
Improved drainage is not needed for these uses. Surface 
runoff is medium but can be controlled by contour cul- 
tivation and, where needed, by field terraces and sodded 
waterways. For orchards and some kinds of row crops, 
it may be necessary to provide adequate drainage. 

Management is needed that preserves good tilth and 
supplies organic matter regularly. A plowsole tends to 
form if the soils are plowed when wet. Pastures should be 
grazed in rotation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIwe-2 


In this unit are moderately well drained, gently slop- 
ing, medium-textured and moderately coarse textured 
soils that have a firm or very firm layer, or pan, at a 
depth of 20 to 26 inches. These soils occur on uplands and 
are of tha Amenia and Woodbridge series. The pan is 
slowly or very slowly permeable and restricts internal 
drainage during wet periods. Mottles indicate that the 
water table is seasonally within 15 to 20 inches of the 
surface. Above the pan the soils are friable or very fri- 
able, moderately permeable, and moderate to high in 
available moisture capacity. The Woodbridge soil is 
medium acid; the Amenia soil is neutral to alkaline in 
the subsurface layers. 

The Amenia soil occurs mostly in the western limestone 
area of the county, whereas the Woodridge soil is widely 
distributed. Both soils are used chiefly for crops in sup- 
port of dairying. Undrained areas are well suited to hay 
and pasture and are fairly well suited to silage corn. 
Ladino clover, red clover, birdsfoot trefoil, and other 
moisture-tolerant legumes grow well. Where the soils are 
adequately drained, they can be used for alfalfa and gen- 
eral crops. Because the Amenia soil contains an adequate 
supply of lime in its lower horizons, it is especially well 
suited to alfalfa if drainage is good. 

Erosion is a moderate hazard in fields that are clean 
cultivated. Measures for controlling erosion should in- 
clude diversion terraces, graded stripcropping or contour 
cultivation, and sodded waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT [s-1 


This unit consists of a well-drained or somewhat exces- 
sively drained Merrimac soil and a moderately well 
drained, coarse-textured Deerfield soil. Both soils are 
nearly level and somewhat droughty. They warm up 
early in spring and are easily worked. Their permeability 
is moderately rapid, and their available moisture capac- 
ity is moderate to low. 

‘These soils are suited to many kinds of crops if fertil- 
izer is regularly applied and if the moisture supply is 
adequate. Alfalfa grows well, but general crops do poorly 
in dry periods unless they are irrigated. Surface runoff 
is medium, and in unprotected fields water erosion and 
soil blowing are hazards late in winter and in spring. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Us-2 

This unit is made up of somewhat excessively drained, 
gently sloping or undulating soils that are somewhat 
droughty. These soils occupy uplands and terraces and 


are of the Gloucester and Merrimac series. They are very 
friable, are moderately rapid in permeability, and have 
moderate to low available moisture capacity. The soils 
respond to good management, including fertilization. 

These soils are used mainly for alfalfa, corn, other 
general crops, sweet corn, and other vegetable crops. 
Irrigation is needed to provide enough water in dry peri- 
ods. Simple practices are adequate for reducing runoff 
and controlling erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIle-1 


This unit consists of sloping or rolling, well-drained, 
medium-textured and moderately coarse textured soils on 
uplands and terraces. These soils are of the Branford, 
Charlton, Copake, Dover, Enfield, and Hartland series. 
The soils are highly susceptible to erosion if they are 
cultivated and not protected. They are very friable or 
friable, are moderately to rapidly permeable, and have 
moderate to high available moisture capacity. Because 
internal drainage is good, these soils warm up early in 
spring and dry out soon after heavy rain. Except for the 
Copake and Dover, the soils generally are strongly acid 
unless they have been limed, One of the Charlton soils is 
eroded, and it is shallower and somewhat more droughty 
than the other Charlton soil. 

Some of the soils in this unit developed on very friable 
to firm glacial till, others on stratified sand and gravel, 
and the Hartland soil in deep silt and very fine sand. 
All respond well to good management. 

These soils are suited to crops commonly grown in the 
county. Cleared areas are used mainly for silage corn and 
for hay and pasture plants in support of dairying. 
Alfalfa grows well on these soils, and so do small grains, 
orchard fruits, and sweet corn. In fields where cultiva- 
tion is intensive, management is needed that improves or 
maintains fertility, supplies organic matter, and controls 
erosion. Such management includes contour stripcrop- 
ping, sodded waterways, and where practical, diversion 
terraces spaced at intervals of 300 feet or less. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-2 

This unit is made up of sloping, well-drained, medium- 
textured and moderately coarse textured soils that have 
a firm, slowly or very slowly permeable layer at a depth 
of about 24 inches. These soils occupy uplands and are 
of the Bernardston, Paxton, and Stockbridge series. 
Above the firm layer the soils are moderately permeable 
and have high available moisture capacity, but this layer 
causes waterlogging in wet periods and after heavy rain- 
fall. During the growing season, enough moisture is 
usually available for plants. Except for the Stockbridge, 
the soils are strongly acid in the substratum. Two of the 
soils are eroded, and they are shallower and somewhat 
more droughty than the other soils. 

The soils in this unit are suited to hay plants, corn 
for silage, and pasture, and large areas are used for 
these crops. They also are suited to fruit trees, corn for 
grain, and small grains, Alfalfa grows well under good 
management, but it is subject to frost heave and com- 
monly is seeded in a hay mixture with other plants. 

The risk of erosion limits the use of these soils for 
cultivated crops. Erosion control, good tilth, and a regu- 
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lar supply of organic matter are required if the soils 
are used and kept productive. Soil losses can be checked 
by stripcropping on the contour, using sodded water- 
ways, and constructing diversion terraces at intervals of 
about 800 feet. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIe-3 


This unit consists of sloping, well-drained to somewhat 
excessively drained soils of the Gloucester and Merrimac 
series on uplands. These soils have moderately rapid 
permeability and moderate to low available moisture 
capacity. They are easily worked and warm up rapidly in 
spring. Because of slope, the risk of erosicn is fairly 
great. 

In many places these soils have been cleared and are 
used in dairying. Silage corn, alfalfa, and other plants 
grown for hay, silage, or pasture are the common crops. 
Shallow-rooted crops are poorly suited because a limited 
amount of moisture is available in summer and early in 
fall. In managing the soils the main concerns are con- 
trolling erosion, supplying organic matter, maintaining 
good tilth, and conserving moisture. Contour stripcrop- 
ping, diversion terraces, and sodded waterways are 
among the practices that help to check erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-1 


This unit consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, medium-textured to coarse-textured, 
nearly level soils on uplands and terraces. These soils are 
of the Au Gres, Fredon, Kendaia, Leicester, Raynham, 
Ridgebury, and Walpole series and the Wareham series, 
nonacid variant. Some of the soils developed on glacial 
till, some on stratified sand and gravel, and others in 
deep silt and very fine sand. Runoff is slow to very slow, 
and some areas are ponded in winter. Permeability is 
moderate to rapid, but internal drainage is restricted by 
a seasonal high water table. The Kendaia and Ridgebury 
soils have a firm to very firm layer at a depth of 18 to 
24 inches. 

Soils in this unit are mainly forested, but some of their 
acreage is cleared. Many cleared areas are used for unim- 
proved pasture or are idle. Areas that have been drained 
or partly drained are used chiefly for hay and pasture. 
Reed canarygrass is among the moisture-tolerant plants 
that are suited to hay or pasture, but birdsfoot trefoil is 
poorly suited. Small areas of these soils that occur in 
fields of better drained soils are used for silage corn. 

If outlets are available, the soils of this unit can be 
drained by open ditches or tile lines. Because of their 
firm or very firm layer, however, the Ridgebury and 
Kendaia soils are somewhat more difficult to drain than 
the other soils, Land smoothing improves drainage in 
low, wet spots. 

Pastures should be grazed in rotation and not used 
when the soils are too wet. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 

In this unit are Alluvial land and nearly level or level, 
moderately coarse textured or medium-textured, poorly 
drained soils of the Limerick and Rumney series. Alluvial 
land varies in texture and drainage. All the soils are 
subject to occasional flooding during the growing season 


and to frequent flooding in winter and early in spring. 
Internal drainage is restricted by a high water table. 
Permeability is moderate to rapid, and the available 
moisture capacity is moderate to high. 

These soils are cleared in most places and used for hay 
or pasture. Undrained, they are not well suited to culti- 
vated crops, but they are used for silage corn in small, 
scattered areas that occur in fields of better drained soils. 
Reed canarygrass and other water-tolerant plants grow 
well. If suitable outlets are available, the soils of this 
unit can be drained by using open ditches. Moisture- 
tolerant legumes and grasses are suitable in partly 
drained fields, and cultivated crops produce well in ade- 
quately drained areas. Grazing should be controlled in 
pastures. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IIs-1 

The soils in this unit are nearly level, coarse textured, 
excessively drained, droughty, and low in natural fertil- 
ity. They are easy to work, however, and warm up 
rapidly in spring. These soils occur on terraces and flood 
plains and are of the Hinckley, Suncook, and Windsor 
series, Their permeability is moderately rapid to very 
rapid, and their available moisture capacity is low. 

These droughty, infertile soils are of limited use for 
general farm crops, hay, and pasture. Much of the 
cleared acreage is pastured or idle. Although alfalfa 
grows fairly well, such crops as silage corn, grasses, and 
other legumes cannot obtain enough moisture in summer 
unless irrigation water is applied. The soils respond to 
good management, including fertilization, but irrigation 
is advisable where practical. Organic matter can be sup- 
pled by returning manure and crop residues to the soils. 
During winter and early in spring, soil blowing is a 
hazard in unprotected fields. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIs—2 


This unit consists of excessively drained, droughty, 
nearly Jevel Groton and Hinckley soils on terraces. These 
soils are moderately coarse textured in the surface layer 
but are coarse textured below it. They warm up rapidly in 
spring and respond to fertilization if moisture is adequate. 
Their permeability is moderately rapid to very rapid; 
their available moisture capacity is low. Although coarse 
sand and gravel occur near the surface, the soils are not so 
droughty as those in unit ITIs-1. 

In cleared areas the soils of unit ITIs—2 are used chiefty 
for hav and pasture or are idle. A small acreage is used 
for alfalfa and silage corn. Among the plants that do 
fairly well are alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil. All crops 
grow better if they are irrigated. 

Applying manure and using crop residues keep the 
soils supplied with organic matter. Unless a protective 
cover is maintained, soil blowing is a hazard late in win- 
ter and in spring, 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIse-1 


This unit is made up of excessively drained, gently 
sloping to rolling, shallow and gravelly soils of the Gro- 
ton and Hinckley series. These soils have moderately rapid 
to very rapid permeability and moderately low or low 
available moisture capacity. They are somewhat droughty 
but can be worked early in spring, and they respond to 
fertilization if their moisture content is adequate. 
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These soils are mainly in cutoyver forest or native pas- 
ture or are idle. A small acreage is used for silage corn, 
alfalfa, and hay. All of these crops are fairly well suited, 
but they generally lack sufficient water in dry periods. 
Alfalfa, once established, grows well because its taproot 
penetrates into the substratum. 

Erosion is a moderate to severe hazard in cultivated 
fields. Commonly, however, stripcropping and contour cul- 
eats are impractical because the terrain is too irregu- 
ar, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilew-2 

This unit consists of sloping, moderately well drained, 
medium-textured and moderately coarse textured soils 
that have a firm to very firm layer, or pan, at a depth of 
20 to 24 inches. These soils are of the Amenia and Wood- 
bridge series. Mottles beginning at a depth of about 18 
inches indicate that the firm layer restricts internal drain- 
age in wet periods. Above the pan the soils are friable 
to very friable, are moderately permeable, and have mod- 
erate to high available moisture capacity. They are slow 
to warm up in spring. 

These soils are used mainly for hay and pasture but, to 
some extent, for silage corn and small grains. Except in 
seep spots, improved drainage is not needed. Moisture- 
tolerant grasses and legumes grow well, though alfalfa 
is subject to frost heave. 

Erosion is a hazard in fields that are clean cultivated, 
and the control of runoff requires graded stripcropping, 
grassed waterways, and diversion terraces spaced about 
200 feet apart. 


CAPABILITY UNIT EVe-1 

This unit consists of strongly sloping or hilly, well- 
drained, moderately coarse textured soils on uplands. 
These soils, of the Charlton, Dover, and Gloucester series, 
are subject to very severe erosion if they are cultivated 
and not protected. Their permeability is moderate to 
rapid, and their available moisture capacity is moderate 
to low. 

Cleared areas are used for hay and pasture and to some 
extent for orchards, all of which are suitable crops. Alfal- 
fa, birdsfoot trefoil, grasses, and grass-legume mixtures 
grow well. 

Erosion can be controlled by stripcropping on the con- 
tour, sodding the waterways, and using diversion terraces 
spaced at intervals of about 300 feet. Fields used for hay 
and pasture should be reseeded in strips 100 feet, wide 
across the slope. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 
In this unit are strongly sloping or hilly, well-drained, 
moderately coarse textured and medium-textured soils 
that have a firm to very firm, slowly permeable layer at a 
depth of about 24 inches. These soils are of the Paxton 
and Stockbridge series. They are highly erodible if they 
are cultivated and not protected. Above the firm layer, 
permeability is moderate and the available moisture capa- 
city is high. The eroded Paxton soil has a thinner surface 
layer and subsoil than the other soils. 
Where the soils of this unit have been cleared, they are 
used mainly for hay and pasture or are idle. They are 
well suited to grasses and legumes for hay or pasture and 


to orchard trees. Because of slope and the erosion hazard, 
the soils can be safely cultivated only occasionally. They 
are more susceptible to erosion than the soils in unit [Ve-1. 
Practices that reduce runoff and control soil losses include 
contour stripcropping, the use of waterways, and the con- 
struction of diversion terraces at intervals of 300 feet or 
less. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVes-1 


The soils in this unit are gently sloping to rolling, stony, 
moderately coarse textured, moderately to rapidly perme- 
able, and well drained. They are of the Chariton, Dover, 
and Gloucester series, These soils developed on very fri- 
able to firm glacial till. Except for the Gloucester, which 
is somewhat droughty, the soils have moderate available 
moisture capacity. 

A large part of the acreage is in cutover forest. Cleared 
areas are used mainly for hay and pasture, but small 
oe areas are used for cultivated crops and tree 

ruits, 

Stones limit the use of modern machinery needed to 
produce row crops on these soils. Hay, improved pasture, 
orchards, and small grains are suitable crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVes-2 


This unit consists of gently sloping to rolling, stony, 
medium-textured and moderately coarse textured soils on 
uplands. These well-drained soils are of the Bernardston, 
Paxton, and Stockbridge series. They developed on firm 
or very firm glacial till and have a slowly or very slowly 
permeable layer, or pan, at a depth of about 24 inches. 
Above the pan the soils are moderately permeable and have 
high available moisture capacity. All except the Stock- 
bridge are strongly acid. 

A large acreage of the soils in this unit is in cutover 
forest. Cleared areas are used mainly for pasture and hay 
but to a limited extent for orchards and row crops. 

Stones limit the use of modern machinery needed to 
produce cultivated crops on these soils. Suitable crops 
include hay, orchards, improved pasture, and small grains. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVse-1 

This unit consists of gently sloping to rolling, shallow, 
gravelly soils that are excessively drained and extremely 
droughty. These soils are of the Hinckley and Windsor 
series and lie on terraces, where they developed over sand 
or sand and gravel. 

These soils are mostly in cutover forest or brush or are 
idle. Some areas are used for alfalfa and for hay and 
pasture. Because the soils are so droughty and low in fer- 
tility, they are not suited to cultivated crops unless irri- 
gated and well fertilized. They are suited to alfalfa and 
early vegetable crops. 

Soil blowing and water erosion are hazards in cultivated 
areas. If possible, fields should be cultivated on the con- 
tour and protected by stripcropping, waterways, and 
diversion terraces. In most places, however, these meas- 
ures are difficult to apply because the terrain is too 
irregular. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVws-1 


This unit consists of moderately well drained, moder- 
ately coarse textured, stony soils of the Sutton series. These 
nearly level and gently sloping soils occupy uplands, 
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where they developed on very friable to firm glacial till. 
Their available moisture capacity is moderate. Permea- 
bility is moderate in the surface layer and subsoil and is 
moderately rapid in the substratum, but drainage is 
restricted by a seasonal high water table. 

A large part of the acreage is in cutover forest. Cleared 
areas are used mainly for crops in support of dairy 
farming or are idle. Hay and pasture are the principal 
crops, but orchard fruits and cultivated crops are grown 
in a few small areas. 

Stones limit the use of modern machinery in cultivating 
row crops. Generally, however, the soils can be worked for 
hay, improved pasture, small grains, and orchards. Areas 
used for orchards or alfalfa require improved drainage, 
but grasses and moisture-tolerant legumes grow well in 
undrained fields. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVws-2 
This unit is made up of moderately well drained, stony, 
nearly level to sloping soils of the Amenia and Wood- 
bridge series on uplands. These soils developed on firm 
or very firm glacial till and have a compact layer, or pan, 
at a depth of about 2 feet. This layer, which is slowly or 
very slowly permeable, restricts internal drainage during 
wet periods. In winter and spring the water table com- 
monly rises to within 15 to 20 inches of the surface. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate to high, and the 
layers above the pan are friable and moderately permeable. 
Amenia soils are neutral to alkaline in their lower hori- 
zons, whereas the Woodbridge soils are medium acid. 

A large part of the acreage of these soils is forested. 
Although scattered areas are in cultivated crops, cleared 
areas are used mainly for pasture and hay. 

Stones on the surface limit use of modern machinery 
in cultivating row crops, but in most places the soils can 
be worked for hay, improved pasture, and small grains. 
Grasses and water-tolerant legumes grow well in un- 
drained areas, though diversion terraces are needed for 
intercepting seepage in some places. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 

This unit consists of very poorly drained, nearly level 
soils on uplands and terraces. They are of the Birdsall, 
Granby, Lyons, and Scarboro series. Texture and permea- 
bility are variable. In these soils the ground water is at 
or near the surface from late in fall until late in spring, 
but in places it falls to a depth of 3 feet or more in sum- 
mer, All the soils have a dark-colored surface layer that. is 
high in organic-matter content. The Scarboro soil is 
strongly acid, but the others are medium acid to neutral in 
the subsoil. 

Very poor drainage limits the use of these soils for 
farming. Cleared areas are mainly in unimproved pasture 
or are idle, If management is good, partly drained areas 
are suited to plants grown for improved pasture. Where 
suitable outlets are available, the soils can be drained for 
crops such as corn, late vegetables, grasses, and moisture- 
tolerant legumes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vws-1 
The only soil in this unit is Whitman stony fine sandy 
loam. This soil is very poorly drained. It lies on uplands, 
where surface runoff is slow, very slow, or ponded. A 


seasonal high water table restricts internal drainage in 
winter and spring. 

Wetness and stoniness severely limit the use of this soil 
for farming. A large part of the acreage is forested, but 
small areas have been cleared and are used for unim- 
proved pasture or are idle. Pasture plants furnish some 
grazing in dry periods. Among the other suitable uses are 
woodland and wildlife food and shelter. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vws-2 


In this unit are somewhat poorly drained or poorly 
drained, nearly level or gently sloping, stony Leicester and 
Ridgebury soils that occur on uplands. The Leicester soil 
is underlain by very friable to firm material, but the 
Ridgebury soil has a compact pan layer at. a depth of 18 to 
24. inches. Although permeability is moderate in the sur- 
face layer and subsoil, drainage is restricted by a water 
table that is at or near the surface from January through 
March. 

These soils are chiefly in forest, but some of the acreage 
has been cleared and is used for unimproved pasture or is 
idle. Because of excess water and stones, the soils are 
suited mainly to pasture plants, trees, and food and cover 
for wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vs~1 

This unit consists of very stony, nearly level, well 
drained or moderately well drained soils on uplands. These 
soils developed on friable to very firm glacial till. They 
are of the Paxton, Sutton, and Woodbridge series. Their 
permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the sur- 
face layer and subsoil, but a seasonal high water table 
ae internal drainage in the Paxton and Woodbridge 
soils. 

The soils of this unit are mainly in cutover forest. 
Stoniness limits their use for farming, though some areas 
have been cleared and are in unimproved pasture or are 
idle, Pasture has low carrying capacity but can be im- 
proved by topdressing to encourage native grasses and 
legumes and by using other practices of good management. 
Properly managing woodland improves the stands of de- 
sirable trees. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-1 

The only soil in this unit is Charlton fine sandy loam, 
25 to 85 percent slopes. This well-drained soil occupies 
uplands, where it developed on very friable to firm gla- 
cial till. It is moderately permeable in the surface layer 
and subsoil, and it has moderate available moisture capac- 
ity. The risk of erosion is very great if the soil is cropped 
and not protected. 

Slope and the erosion hazard limit the use of this inex- 
tensive soil for farming. Most of the acreage is forested, 
but small scattered areas are in unimproved or brushy 
pasture. Suitable uses include permanent pasture, wood- 
land, and wildlife food and cover. Slopes are too steep 
for the efficient use of machinery. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe~2 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this unit. It is a well-drained, strongly acid 
soil that developed on compact glacial till. At a depth 
of about 24 inches, this soil has a compact layer, or pan. 
Permeability is moderate above the pan but is slow or 
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very slow within it, and the movement of water through 
the soil is restricted. The available moisture-capacity is 
high, 

This soil is mainly in forest, but small scattered areas 
are in unimproved pasture or are idle. Use of the soil for 
farming is limited by slope and the risk of erosion. Un- 
protected areas are subject to serious washing. For this 
reason, permanent pasture is a suitable use. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-3 

This unit consists only of steep Terrace escarpments, 
which include contact faces and highly dissected terraces. 
The material in these areas is moderately coarse textured 
or coarse textured and is rapidly permeable. Runoff is 
medium to rapid, and some areas are moderately or se- 
verely eroded. 

Because this land is steep and droughty, its use for 
farming is limited. Although some areas have been 
cleared and are used for unimproved pasture or are idle, 
a large part of the acreage is wooded. The land is not 
suitable for cultivation, but it can be used for trees, pas- 
ture, and plants grown for wildlife food and shelter. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vies-1 

This unit consists of strongly sloping or hilly, stony, 
moderately coarse textured soils of the Charlton and 
Gloucester series on uplands. These soils developed over 
friable to firm glacial till, They are well drained and 
have moderate or moderately low available moisture 
capacity. 

Because of slope and stoniness, these soils are not suit- 
able for cultivation. Most of their acreage is in cutover 
forest, but small scattered areas have been cleared and 
are pastured or idle. Permanent pasture, forest, and wild- 
life habitat are suitable uses, and some areas can be used 
for improved pasture or orchards. Commercially desir- 
able trees can be encouraged by managing woodland 
properly. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIes-2 

In this unit are strongly sloping or hilly, moderately 
coarse textured and medium-textured, stony soils on 
uplands. These soils, of the Paxton and Stockbridge 
series, have a compact, slowly permeable layer at a depth 
of about 24 inches. Above the compact layer, permeabil- 
ity is moderate and the available moisture capacity is 
high. 

The soils in this unit are chiefly in forest, though small 
scattered areas have been cleared and are used for unim- 
proved pasture or are idle. Forest, unimproved pasture, 
and plantings for wildlife are among the suitable uses. 
Some areas can be used for orchards or improved pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIw-1 


This unit consists of Muck, shallow, and a very poorly 
drained Saco soil that developed in recent alluvium on 
flood plains. The muck ranges from 12 to 86 inches in 
thickness. 

Frequent flooding and very poor drainage restrict use 
of these soils to forest, wildlife habitat, and unimproved 
pasture. Normally, grazing is limited to drier periods 
of the year. Muck, shallow, can be drained and used for 


improved pasture if suitable outlets are available, but 
draining the Saco soil generally is impractical because 
flooding is such a hazard and suitable outlets are lacking. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-1 


This unit is made up of very stony, moderately coarse 
textured, gently sloping or sloping soils that developed 
on friable to firm glacial till. These soils are well drained 
or moderately well drained and are of the Charlton, 
Gloucester, and Sutton series. Permeability is moderate 
or moderately rapid. Except for the Gloucester, which 
is somewhat droughty, the soils have moderate available 
moisture capacity. 

Because their surface layer is so stony, the soils in this 
unit are of limited use for farming. Their acreage is 
largely in forest, but some of it is idle and some is in 
unimproved pasture having low carrying capacity. In 
addition to pasture and trees, the soils are suited to plants 
grown for wildlife food and shelter. Managing woodland 
properly encourages the growth of desirable trees. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-2 


This unit consists of very stony, gently sloping or 
sloping, well drained or moderately well drained soils 
on uplands. These soils are of the Amenia, Bernardston, 
Paxton, Stockbridge, and Woodbridge series. At a depth 
of about 24 inches, they have a firm or very firm layer 
that restricts internal drainage. Above this layer, permea- 
eae moderate and the available moisture capacity 
is high. 

The soils in this unit are suitable for woodland, pasture 
(fig. 4), and wildlife. Most of the acreage is wooded, but 
some is in unimproved pasture and some is idle. In places 
pasture can be improved through good management. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-3 

This unit consists of rocky or very rocky, medium- 
textured or moderately coarse textured, gently sloping 
or sloping soils on uplands. These soils are shallow to 


Figure ¢4—Pasture on Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 
percent slopes. This soil is in capability unit VIs-2. 
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bedrock and are somewhat excessively drained. They are 
of the Farmington, Hollis, Holyoke, and Shapleigh 
series. The soils developed in a thin mantle of glacial 
till and the underlying material derived from bedrock. 
Outerops of rock range from a few to about 20 per acre, 
and loose stones and boulders are common on the surface. 
Generally, the depth to bedrock is less than 20 inches. 
Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid. 

These soils are of limited use for farming because they 
are so rocky and droughty. They are mainly in forest or 
unimproved pasture, but small areas are used for hay 
and improved pasture. Most areas are difficult to work 
because of outcrops and stones. Suitable uses include 
woodland, pasture, and wildlife habitat. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VUw-1 


This unit is made up only of Peat and Muck, a land 
type consisting of organic material that ranges from 3 to 
more than 25 feet in thickness. The water table is at or 
near the surface most of the year. 

Because this land is very poorly drained, its use is 
limited mainly to woodland, wildlife, and pasture. A 
large part of the acreage is in trees or brush, and only a 
small part is cleared and used in farming. If suitable 
outlets are available, the Jand can be drained and used 
for hay or improved pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-1 

This unit consists of very stony, strongly sloping or 
hilly, well-drained or somewhat excessively drained 
Charlton and Gloucester soils on uplands. These soils 
are moderately to rapidly permeable and have moderate 
or moderately low available moisture capacity. 

Using these soils for farming is severely limited by 
slope and the very stony surface layer. Cutover forest is 
the principal use, but scattered areas have been cleared 
and are used for unimproved pasture or are idle. The 
soils are suitable as woodland or for wildlife habitat. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-2 
This unit is made up of very stony, strongly sloping 
or hilly, medium-textured and moderately coarse tex- 
tured soils on uplands that have a compact layer, or pan, 
at a depth of about 24 inches. These well-drained soils 
are of the Bernardston, Paxton, and Stockbridge series. 
They formed in compact glacial till. Above the pan, 
permeability is moderate and the available moisture 
capacity is high. 
These soils are of limited use for farming because they 
are so stony. They are mainly in cutover forest, but scat- 
tered areas have been cleared and are in unimproved 
pasture or are idle. The soils should be managed chiefly 
for woodland and wildlife. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIls-3 

This unit consists of gently sloping to steep, very rocky 
or extremely rocky soils that generally are Jess than 20 
inches deep to bedrock, These soils occur on uplands and 
are of the Farmington, Hollis, Holyoke, and Shapleigh 
series. Outcrops of bedrock occupy as much as 50 percent 
of the surface of the extremely rocky soils. In some places 
there are loose stones and boulders on the surface. 


The use of these soils for farming is limited by rocki- 
ness and slope. Cutover forest occupies the largest acre- 
age, but scattered areas have been cleared and are used 
for unimproved pasture or are idle. Although the soils 
are somewhat droughty, they are fairly suitable as wood- 
land and should be managed for this use or for wildlife 
habitat or recreation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-4 


This unit consists of Kendaia and Lyons soils and of 
Leicester, Ridgebury, and Whitman soils that were mapped 
together. All of these soils developed in glacial til on 
uplands. They are very stony, nearly level or very gently 
sloping, and poorly drained or very poorly drained. Sur- 
face runoff is slow or very slow, and internal drainage 
is impeded by a water table that fluctuates seasonally. 
During most of the winter and in spring, the water table 
is at or near the surface. 

These soils are mainly in cutover forest. Some areas, 
however, have been cleared or partly cleared and are used 
for unimproved pasture, and some areas are idle. Keep- 
ing brush under control encourages the growth of native 
grasses and legumes. These plants can furnish a fair 
amount of grazing, especially in dry periods. Other suit- 
abte uses for the soils are woodland and wildlife habitat. 
Generally, the development of ponds for wildlife is 
feasible on these soils. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VITIs-1 


In this unit are two land types, Riverwash and Rock 
land. Riverwash is made up chiefly of coarse sand, gravel, 
and small stones that were deposited or reworked by 
floodwater along rivers and other streams. Rock land 
consists of gently sloping to steep areas in which more 
than 50 percent of the surface is occupied by exposed 
bedrock. In addition, some areas have loose stones and 
boulders on the surface. 

The land in this unit is of little or no use for farming. 
Rock land can be used for some kinds of recreation. ~ 


Estimated Yields 


Table 1 shows the estimated average yields per acre of 
the principal crops grown on soils in Litchfield County 
under two levels of management. The yields are averages 
over several years. ‘Those in any one year may be affected 
by weather, insects, disease, and other factors. Several 
years of improved management may be necessary before 
yields are consistently increased. 

The yields in columns A can be expected if the level 
of management is low. Under such management (1) lime, 
fertilizer, and manure are used in amounts that are not 
sufficient to produce maximum yields; (2) erosion is not 
controlled and drainage is inadequate; (3) improved 
varieties of crops and certified seed are not always used; 
(4) seedbeds are not always properly prepared; (5) 
insects and diseases are not adequately controlled; and 
(6) unimproved pasture is brushy, weedy, and poorly 
managed. 

Yields in columns B reflect. improved management. 
This level of management includes (1) the application of 
lime, manure, and fertilizer in sufficient amounts; (2) 
using suitable cropping systems and making use of crop 
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TaBuLE 1.—Lstimated average acre yields of principal crops 
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[ Yields in columns A are those expected under a low level of management; yields in columns B, under improved management. Absence of 
yield figure indicates that the crop is not commonly grown on the soil] 


Silage corn | Alfalfa hay | Mixed hay Permanent Rotation 
pasture pasture 
Soil! 
A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow-aere- | Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons days? days ? days ? days? 
Alltiwial Watid2.c2cehsc. 40820242 Cone Stier uleet een seneed waeeeclecso seb ecocullisssce 60, SO lace cesses ences 
Amenia silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes___.-.---_---- 13 24; 2.5; 45/ 20| 40 70 130 100 255 
Amenia silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__.-----__---- 13 24 2.5 4.5 2. 0 4.0 70 130 100 255 
Amenia silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes__________-_- 12 22 2. 0 4.0 17 3.5 60 110 85 230 
Amenia stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes...______]-_----|------]------|------ 1g poe see GO: ase sesot ere ete Sede cts 
Amenia stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_-____--|__--~-]------]------]------ 1210) [one ae ODE lie creas ell area aes re 
Au Gres loamy fine sand_._..-_-_._.---------__.--|__--~_]__----]------]------|------|------ 40 FO nt cle EO ss ea 
Belgrade silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes___--.------- 13 24; 3.5) 45) 20] 40 70 130 100 255 
Belgrade silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_..--..---_-- 13 24 3.5 4.5 2. 0 4.0 70 130 100 255 
Bernardston silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__-_-._.__- 13 22 3.5 4.5 2.0 4.0 70 130 100 255 
Bernardston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes__-~___-- 13 20 3.5 4.0 2.0 3.5 70 130 100 230 
Bernardston stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_____|__----|_-----|------]------ LT |eesace GO! alist Sele e ce taal Det 
Bernardston stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_.__|__----|.-----]------|------ be i eee (0 Renee een ieee el eer ee ae 
Birdsall silt losin... joss oe Sos Seo eee aw ee She ne 5 Ly ak (Peter (ena aren aN 2.5 40 70 ----|---. 145 
Branford loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. .----------_--- 11 24 3.0 4.5 15| 40 55 100 75 255 
Branford loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes___._.---._.___ 10 22 2.5 4,0 1.3 3.5 50 90 65 230 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes.______ , 12 24 2.5 5. 0 1.8 4.5 60 110 85 285 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes._____- 12 24) 2.5 5. 0 1.7) 4.5 60 110 85 285 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_ 10 22, 20) 45 15] 40 55 100 75 255 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes______ 10 22; 20; 5.0 15}, 40 55 100 75 285 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 9 20 2.0 4.5 1.2 3.5 50 90 60 255 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes... _- 9 18 | .-~-. 4.5 1,2 3.5 50 90 60 255 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes.____|____--|__._--|------]------j------|------ 50 piel | soeeuoee ates cee 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. _|___---|.-----|------|------ 1.24 sense 50 Sete ome oeus| See acto 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_|___--_|_.----]------]------ 1,2 jJ-.---- 50 ee ee es eee 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_|__--__|__--_-|------|------|------|------ 50 ee eee ees sree er eree 
Copake loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_-..-_____--.--.-- 13 22 2.5 4.5 1.5 4.0 55 100 | 75 255 
Copake loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes..-.._______.-.-_- 13 22 2.5 4.5 1.5 4.0 55 100 75 255 
Copake loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes__._______-_--____ 12 20 2.5 4.0 L5 3.5 55 100 75 230 
Deerfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes_-_____ 7 16 15 3.5 1.0 3. 0 40 70 50 200 
Dover fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__---__-- 14 24. 30) 45 1.7 4. 0 60 110 85 255 
Dover fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes.-_-_.__- 14 24 3.0 4.5 17 4.0 60 110 85 255 
Dover fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes____._-- 12 22 2.5 | 4.0 125 3.5 55 100 75 230 
Dover fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_-_-_.--- 10 20° | i2sxac 3.5 1.2 3.0 50 90 60 200 
Dover stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes.___|._--_-|..----|------|------ 12 je oeow 2 1310 [Pe ae |b nen ek Leaner oe 
Dover stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_._|__----].-----j------|------ Vet le So OO: egies oe eed eee oes 
Wel silt loam.2....-.----<--<-ee-coe see encenceuen 14 26 | 35) 4.5 20} 4.0 70 130 100 255 
Infield silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_..._.__.--__.- 13 26; 35/1 50/ 26) 45 70 130 100 285 
Enfield silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-____-_--_.---.- 13 26) 3.5 5. 0 2.0 | 4.5 70 130 100 285 
Enfield silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes______--_-..-- 13 24) 35] 451) 20|] 40 70 130 100 255 
Fredon silt loam_..--_---.------------------------- 13 20 ----| 3.5 1.2 3.5 50 90 60 200 
Genesee silt loam____-_---_---------.----------._- 14 28} 351 50] 20) 45 70 130 100 285 
Gloucester sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__.---._- 9 16 2.5 4.0 132 3. 0 50 90 60 230 
Gloucester sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes.__.-.__ 7 14 2.0 4.0 1.0 3. 0 50 90 50 230 
Gloucester sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_---.__|_----- 12: |sescod 35) LO} 25 40 70 50 200 
Gloucester stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__._|_.----|------|------|------ 1 esceee AO Wet sed See enor Sh 
Gloucester stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes.__|_._-_-|------]------|------ 10? |aaeced 40) Wie eee fo Sie Jeu dope 
Gloucester stony sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes__|__.___|--_.--|------|------|------|------ 40 Vest fence | Ses ees lees a 
Granby loamy fine sand ...02 220 cc Sc sce cccense|-ceen-|seeocsloccoon|-eoce -|oece sel oeees 40) ee soce cleo oc te 
Groton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_____ 10 12 2.0 2.5 1.0 2. 0 40 70 50 145 
Groton gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes____ 10 12 2.0) 2.5 1.0 2.0 40 | 70 50 145 
Hartland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____-------.- 13 28) 35] 50; 20) 45 70 } 130 100 285 
Hartland silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes._______.--.- 13 28) 85] 50} 20] 45 70 130 100 285 
Hartland silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes___________- 12 26 3. 0 4,5 17 4.0 60 110 85 255 
Hero loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes.__-----._---------- 14 22 2.5 4.0 L7 3.5 70 130 85 230 
Hero loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes____..--_----------- 14 22; 25] 40 1.7) 3.5 70 130 85 230 
Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes___ t 12 2.0 2.5 A 2 2.0 50 90 60 145 
Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes__ 7 12; 20) 2.5 1.2 2. 0 50 90 60 145 
Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes___ 6 12 1.5 2.5 1.0 2. 0 40 70 50 145 
Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes__ 6 12 1.5 2,5 1.0 2.0 40 70 50 145 
Hollis rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes-_-_- 8 15 1.5 8.5 1.2 3.0 50 90 50 200 
Kendaia silt loam__.___---_....--------_----------- il 22; 15) 35] 12] 35 50 90 60 200 
Leicester fine sandy loam____-_____..--_.022---_ =o. 9 16: |eoase-Setene 12) 3.5 50 90 60 200 
Leicester stony fine sandy loam_._._...-_-.____..----.!-.----|------|------|------|-+----|]----- 40 70 40 |_.-.---- 
Limerick silt loam__._--------__-.----------------- | 9 20) | Senate Sean 12| 35 50 90 60 200 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBue 1.—Estimated average acre yields of principal crops—Continued 


Soil! 


Lyons silt loam, 222s sencssce ces ecee ness ceeeecus 
Merrimac sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes___._._.-- 
Merrimac sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes.____.__-- 
Merrimac sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes__..-_-_- 
Muck; shallow... cess Seesesedeee ele ee ssh es 
Ondawa fine sandy loam____---_------------------- 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_—-____- 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___._.-_- 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_- 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes__.___-- 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_____-- 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded- 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes____--- 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes- -- 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-_- 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Podunk fine sandy loam__._-_.-------------------- 
Raynham silt loam_...--+--4.-----------5--5-0-0- 
Ridgebury fine sandy loam____..---.----2--------- 
Ridgebury stony fine sandy loam_.-..-.--..-------- 
Rumney fine sandy loam_.___.-------------------- 
Saco silt loam... 2 se cle neces redeuuseeu ecules 
Scarboro loamy fine sand_....--------------------- 
Stockbridge loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_____.---.---- 
Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___.__..__--.- 
Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_-_----- 
Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 pereent slopes__._._._.--.- 
Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__...- 
Stockbridge loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded... .- 
Stockbridge stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_.__---- 
Stockbridge stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes___---- 
Stockbridge stony loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. _____ 
Suncook loamy fine sand____.-.----.-------------- 
Sutton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes___---~--- 
Sutton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___-_---- 
Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. __ 
Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__-_ 
Terrace escarpMents....2c2ssocesecuee sks eee ewecs 
Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 0 to 3 percent slopes__-_.__ 
Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes... .__ 
Walpole and Raynham soils--..--_.-.-..-.---------- 
Wareham loamy fine sand, nonacid variant___-_-.---- 
Whitman stony fine sandy loam_..---..-..--------- 
Windsor loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes_-_--__ 
Windsor loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes_-_-_-_-__ 
Windsor loamy fine sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes_-_---_ 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-_-_.. 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes____ 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. _-_ 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
SIGPGSi oe seb ee Bee ee ee eee Sede 


SlOPeS se ee ee eee shetoSescsue eae ies 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
SlOPCSu.c paee seen eeee sete ane tds te eee Soe seoe ee 


Silage corn | Alfalfa hay | Mixed hay 
A B A B A B 
Tons | Tons Tons Tona Tons Tons 
eas 18) | aconee|eelecc|eteees| 35.0 
10 18; 30] 40) 12) 30 
10 18} 30; 40] 12] 30 
8 16}; 20] 40) LO} 30 
1} 86 | 25] 45] 15) 40° 
12 24/ 20) 45; 20] 40 
12 24 2. 0 4.5 2.0 4,0 
ll 22 15 4.5 1.7 4.0 
12 22 15 4.5 17 4,0 
10 20 15 4.0 1.5 3.5 
10 20 15 4.0 1.2 3.5 
Bescss|soarec be eee ae Oa) eee 
ices |seacseleoccclocseely tee |ceae 
Gl oats Soca |seaee | oes 2 2 lee 
“a | 24 | 28) 40] Ley 45 
11 20! feces oe eed 10} 3.5 
9 16. |-ss2sclessess 1.0 3.5 
Gf BO |ccnaclannee-] 10) 35 
“a } 247 20] 5.0] 20] 45 
14 24) 2.0) 50) 20) 45 
13 22 1.5 5.0 17 4.5 
14 22 15 5. 0 L7 4.5 
12 20 1.5 4.5 1.5 4.0 
Pa ee rere) eerie Preece] Wa 10° |aecece 
sebous pe ceal Acta Se ete iE eee 
BS aaee | etewe atc heee su 1,2 [ese eke 
"Bde | 10) 2S] Lol 20° 
11 22 2. 0 4.0 a Bers 4.0 
11 22 2. 0 4.0 17 . 0 
ete aie | Jace a ete V2 dele 
Ged tae seel Seed jee ee se eee 
Puntos |satovs| tensed eesees 10" | oe see 
11 22/ 20) 35] L7] 40 
i. 22 2.0 3.5 17 4.0 
10 18) |eecces|Sac256 10] 3.0 
9 16) 15] 30] 10) 25 
setess D2 eee le tat ed pee setlesacee 
6 12]; 15) 25] LO] 25 
6 12; 1.5] 25) LO] 25 
eevecr ees ce 10 fotouse|’ TiO: [seca 
13 20; 2.0) 40) L7/] 40 
13 20]; 20) 40) L7] 40 
il 18 1.5 4.0 Ls 4.0 
Pee aepeee [eer eae) ees, AIDE) EO 15 |icsees 
Pe nese ere [pena ane see eres oe ee 
Seis ee Sees Socal ees Ted: |e ecu 


1 Yields are not given in this table for very stony, 


very rocky, 


and extremely rocky soils; Borrow and fill land, coarse material; 
Borrow and fill land, loamy material; Made land; Peat and Muck; 
Riverwash; and Rock land. These soils and land types generally 


are not used for the crops listed, though in places they 
unimproved pasture. 


are used for 


Permanent Rotation 
pasture pasture 
A B A B 
Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 
days # days? days 2 days? 
4 70 40 170 
50 90 60 230 
50 90 60 230 
40 70 50 230 
40 CO: ete 2s eee 
55 100 75 255 
70 130 100 255 
70 130 100 255 
60 110 85 255 
60 100 85 255 
55 100 75 230 
50 90 60 230 
40 |.------- 50 |.---2- 
AO! Weesete eee | sees 
OF ahaa ay Se ene al et ra 
40) ei Sos ee elaborate fate Gd 
55 100 75 255 
40 70 50 200 
40 70 50 200 
AQ he csoe cael ees cle eal lee 
40 70 50 230 
cea) al [Pees eee |e ees] (epee et 
c: (0 ( ecerecee oe ones ened HONRNene eee 
70 130 100 285 
70 130 100 285 
60 110 85 285 
60 110 85 285 
55 100 75 255 
AO a Set iat eoten ie Noe wee 
0 oar aise | ant oi el ei ar 
DO eee eos tell wees 
AQ. ete aoe! he cok, 
40 70 50 145 
60 110 85 230 
60 110 85 230 
BO. [seoesescetetecat | leseuoe 
DO! | eticeccie 2 oeseee | se ce 
40 |_.--2-_. 50 |.------- 
60 110 85 230 
60 110 85 230 
40 90 50 170 
40 70 50 170 
40.2.2. aiste| wee Seed eee tee 
40 70 50 145 
40 70 50 145 
40 j----..-- OO |2cesece 
60 110 85 230 
60 110 85 230 
55 100 75 230 
DO: |Beccdenaceetsaa del posos ee 
OO eeosseed Elec) hele aes eck 
Dbe | west acer! are ae 


3 Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the carrying capacity 
of pasture. It is the number of days a year that 1 acre can be grazed, 
without injury to the pasture, by a cow giving 25 pounds of milk 
(3.5 percent fat) a day. In columns A, cow-acre-days is based on 
75 pereent utilization of forage growth under continuous grazing. 
In columns B, cow-acre-days is based on 85 percent utilization 
under rotation grazing. 
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residue; (3) draining and irrigating as needed; (4) con- 
trolling runoff and erosion; (5) controlling weeds, brush, 
insects, and diseases; (6) preparing seedbeds properly; 
and (7) selecting suitable crops and varieties. Improved 
management of pasture includes (1) applying fertilizer 
and lime; (2) controlling weeds and brush; (3) seeding 
mixtures of desirable forage plants; and (4) regulating 
grazing. 

Yield data were obtained from cooperating farmers, 
the county agent, marketing and conservation agencies, 
farm records, and State agricultural experiment stations. 
At Windsor in Hartford County and at Storrs in Tol- 
land County, experiments have been conducted on several 
major soils that also occur in Litchfield County. Yields 
have been estimated for the other soils, based on knowl- 
edge of physical and chemical properties that are known 
to affect crop growth. 

Some yield estimates in table 1 are explained in the 
following paragraphs. 

The yields of silage corn are for full-season varieties 
and include all field moisture; that is, the weight of the 
green crop as it comes from the field. Yields of alfalfa 
hay and of mixed hay (consisting of timothy or reed 
canarygrass, clover, and some alfalfa) include only 15 
percent of the field moisture, which is the storage mois- 
ture content. The yields of alfalfa in pure stands are 
based on three cuttings of hay in an average year; those 
of mixed hay on two cuttings in an average year. 

Rotation pasture consists of grass, clover, and alfalfa 
grown in mixture. A rotation pasture is used one or more 
years as part of a crop rotation or cropping system. In 
contrast, permanent pasture is used for seasonal grazing 
every year, but it does not include woodland pasture or 
meadows that are grazed following an early spring cut- 
ting of hay. The yields of rotation pasture and of perma- 
nent pasture were projected from studies of forage 
production at the University of Connecticut (7). 


Use of Soils as Woodland 


Woodland has contributed to the economy of Litchfield 
County for several centuries. It is a source of timber and 
wood products and provides watershed protection, recre- 
ation, wildlife preserves, and esthetic beauty (fig. 5). 

At least two-thirds of the county is wooded. About 90 
percent of the woodland is privately owned, and the rest 
is under State and municipal ownership. More than 50 
percent of the private owners have less than 100 acres 
each, and 386 percent own between 100 and 500 acres each 
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Through purchase and private donation, the State has 
acquired a total of 36,300 acres. Under its supervision 
are nine forest reserves that occupy 29,830 acres and 18 
parks covering 6,470 acres. In addition to watershed 
protection, the State forests provide hunting and fishing, 
and the parks furnish boating, fishing, picnicking, hik- 
ing, Swimming, and other forms of recreation. 

Litchfield County can be divided into two parts on the 
basis of contrasting relief. The southern part is an area of 
low, smoothly rounded, drumloidal ridges on which dairy- 
ing has been a farm enterprise since the land was first 
settled and cleared. Here, the woods generally occur on 


Figure 5.—A local sawmill that manufactures lumber from timber 
cut in Litchfield County. 


soils that are steep and stony or are poorly drained. To 
the north, particularly in the towns of Colebrook and 
Norfolk, is the southern edge of the highly dissected 
Berkshire Plateau. This part of the county is an area 
of steep, stony hillsides where bedrock crops out in many 
places. Here, the woodland is interrupted only by a few 
pastures and is most extensive at the higher elevations. 

Four vegetative zones occur in Litchfield County (4,23). 
They are (1) hemlock-northern hardwoods-white pine, 
(2) hemlock-transition hardwoods-white pine, (8) central 
hardwoods-white pine, and (4) central hardwoods. Nor- 
thern hardwoods include yellow birch, white birch, beech, 
and sugar maple. Among the central hardwoods are oak, 
hickory, red maple, and black birch, Transition hardwoods 
are intermingled species of northern hardwoods and cen- 
tral hardwoods. 

The four zones occur successively from north to south; 
they are correlated roughly with temperature and, to a 
lesser extent, altitude (4). The composition of existing 
stands reflects the influence of soils, climate, and the his- 
tory of land use in various areas of the county. 


Woodland suitability groups 


Just as soils are placed in capability classes, subclasses, 
and units according to their suitability for crops and pas- 
ture, they can be grouped according to their suitability 
for trees. Each woodland suitability group is made up of 
soils that are suitable for about the same kinds of trees, 
require similar practices for conserving soil and moisture, 
and have similar potential productivity for wood crops. 

The potential productivity of a soil for trees is expressed 
as the site index, which is the average height, in feet, that 
a specified kind of tree, growing on that soil, will reach in 
50 years. For the soils of Litchfield County, site indexes 
have been determined for mixed oaks and for white pine. 
The estimated site indexes are based on information 
obtained throughout New England. 

Oaks and white pine generally do not grow at the same 
rate. For example, on the most productive soils in the 
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county, where the site index is 75 or more for mixed oaks, 
it is 70 or more for white pine. In places where the site 
index is between 65 and 74 for oaks, it is between 60 and 
69 for white pine. On soils that are poorly suited to these 
trees, the site index is 45 to 54 for oaks and is less than 49 
for white pine. Tables listing growth data have been devel- 
oped for upland oaks (15) and white pine (8). 

All the soils in one woodland suitability group are sim- 
ilar with respect to the limitations that affect manage- 
ment: plant competition, the hazard of windthrow, and 
restrictions on the use of equipment. The limitations are 
rated slight, moderate, or severe. 

Competition from undesirable trees and other plants 
affects the establishment of planted or naturally occurring 
tree seedlings. The competition is sght if unwanted 
plants do not hinder the natural regeneration or growth 
of desirable species. It is moderate if the invading plants 
delay but do not prevent the establishment of desirable 
seedlings. Competition is severe if unwanted plants com- 
pete vigorously with desirable species and natural regen- 
eration is difficult without chemical control, girdlmg, 
periodic restocking, or other special treatment. 

Windthrow hazard is the risk of trees being blown 
over by wind, especially after thinning and harvest cut- 
ting. The hazard is slight if the normal development of 
roots is not restricted by bedrock, a hardpan, or a high 
water table. It is moderate if the subsoil provides good 
anchorage except at times when it is excessively wet. The 
hazard is severe if anchorage is poor, even when the soil 
is unsaturated, and root growth is seriously hindered by 
bedrock, a hardpan, or a permanent high water table near 
the surface. . 

Limitations on the use of equipment vary according to 
slope and other characteristics of the soils that restrict or 
prohibit the use of equipment commonly employed in 
planting, tending, and harvesting trees. The limitations 
are slight if there are few or no restrictions as to the kind 
of eqtiipment or the time of year that equipment is used. 
Soils with slight limitations have good drainage, few sur- 
face stones, and slopes of less than 15 percent. The limi- 
tations are moderate if the use of equipment is limited by 
poor or very poor drainage for short periods early in 
spring and late in fall or if the soil is shallow and bed- 
rock crops out in many places. Limitations are severe 
if slopes exceed 25 percent or if rock outcrops and large 
boulders are numerous and closely spaced. 

Discussed in the following pages are the woodland suit- 
ability groups of the county. The names of soil series rep- 
resented are mentioned in the description of each wood- 
land group, but this does not mean that all the soils of a 
given series appear in the group. To find the names of all 
the soils in any given woedland group, refer to the “Guide 
to Mapping Units” at the back of this survey. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 

This group consists of moderately well drained, stony or 
nonstony soils that have slopes of less than 15 percent. 
These soils are of the Amenia, Belgrade, Eel, Hero, 
Podunk, Sudbury, Sutton, Tisbury, and Woodbridge 
series. They formed in a variety of materials, including 
loose to very firm glacial till, stratified sand and gravel, 
and recent alluvium. The Amenia, Belgrade, Eel, Sutton, 
and Woodbridge soils are medium textured or moderately 


coarse textured throughout, whereas the Hero, Podunk, 
Sudbury, and Tisbury soils are medium textured or mod- 
erately coarse textured to a depth of 2 to 214 feet but are 
coarse textured below that depth. 

The soils in this group are among the best in Connecti- 
cut for producing timber. The average site index for white 
pine is 70, and for mixed oaks it is 68. White pine and 
oaks grow rapidly because soil moisture and aeration are 
favorable. The soils generally have a water table that 
fluctuates rapidly early in spring, and consequently they 
hold enough moisture available for trees but are saturated 
for only short periods. 

Competition from unwanted plants is moderate for 
oaks, but this can be reduced by thinning the stands and 
removing undesirable trees. In contrast, hardwoods com- 
pete severely with pines. In areas where hardwoods have 
been recently harvested, establishing white pine is diffi- 
cult unless oak and red maple are kept from resprouting 
through the use of chemical growth inhibitors. 

Windthrow is a moderate to severe hazard. The soils 
are temporarily saturated during heavy rains and do 
not provide secure anchorage. In addition, root systems 
are shallow and unstable on the Amenia and Woodbridge 
aul, for these soils contain a compact, slowly permeable 

ayer. 

Equipment limitations are only slight. Slopes are fa- 
vorable for the operation of both wheeled and crawler-type 
vehicles most of the year. Karly in spring, when the sotl is 
thawing and wet, the use of wheeled vehicles may be lm- 
ited for short periods. 

White spruce is suitable for Christmas trees. It grows 
slowly and produces a dense, compact tree. On the other 
hand, Norway spruce and Douglas-fir grow rapidly and 
produce a tall, spindly tree. Also, Norway spruce is subject 
to attack by gall aphids and white pine weevils. Douglas- 
fir is more resistant to insect infestations, but it can be 
rt damaged by browsing deer. Balsam fir is some- 
times planted on cool, moist, northeast to northwest, slopes 
at high elevations in the northern part of the county. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 

In this group are well-drained, stony or nonstony soils 
having slopes of less than 15 percent. These soils are of 
the Bernardston, Branford, Charlton, Copake, Dover, 
Enfield, Genesee, Hartland, Ondawa, Paxton, and Stock- 
bridge series, They formed in a variety of material, includ- 
ing loose to very firm glacial till; stratified sand and 
gravel that were mantled, in places, with windblown 
silt; or recent alluvium. The Bernardston, Charlton, Do- 
ver, Genesee, Hartland, Paxton, and Stockbridge soils are 
medium textured or moderately coarse textured through- 
out the profile, but the Branford, Copake, Enfield, and 
Ondawa soils have underlying material consisting of sand 
and gravel. 

The average site index is 66 both for white pine and 
for mixed oaks. 

Plant competition is moderate for oaks. Removing 
undesirable species and poorly formed trees reduces com- 
petition, but control of resprouting on stumps is needed 
in some places. For white pine the competition from 
unwanted plants generally is severe. In mixed stands 
where white pine is favored, it may be necessary to elim- 
inate competing hardwoods by cutting and chemical 
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control, though white pine competes successfully with 
hardwoods in the northern part of the county. 

Windthrow is a moderate hazard on the Bernardston, 
Paxton, and Stockbridge soils, all of which have a com- 
pact, slowly permeable layer that restricts rooting. The 
hazard is only slight on the other soils of the group. 

The use of equipment is only slightly limited. In spring 
the soils dry readily and trafficability for wheeled vehicles 
is not restricted. 

White spruce and Douglas-fir grow well in plantations 
of Christmas trees. In fact, Douglas-fir may grow too 
rapidly on lower slopes. Norway spruce does well on upper 
slopes, but it may be infested by spruce gall aphids, or 
white pine weevil, 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 

This group consists of well-drained, stony and nonstony 
Charlton, Dover, Gloucester, Paxton, and Stockbridge 
soils that have slopes exceeding 15 percent. The Charlton, 
Dover, and Gloucester soils occur on loose to firm glacial 
till; the Paxton and Stockbridge soils are on firm to com- 
pact, slowly permeable glacial till. Texture is generally 
moderately coarse throughout, but the Gloucester soils are 
underlain by coarse-textured material that contains many 
stones. 

The average site index is 62 for white pine, and it is 60 
for mixed oaks. These site indexes are lower than those on 
soils of the same series having slopes of less than 15 
percent. The decrease likely is the result of more surface 
runoff and therefore less moisture in the soil available for 

lants. 
. Plant competition is moderate for mixed oaks but is 
severe for white pine. Removing undesirable species and 
poorly formed trees reduces competition, though this is 
difficult in steep areas where the use of equipment is 
severely limited. 

Windthrow is a moderate hazard on the Paxton and 
Stockbridge soils, which contain a compact, slowly per- 
meable layer that generally causes shallow rooting. On 
the other soils of the group, the hazard is only slight. 

Equipment limitations are moderate to severe. On 
slopes of more than 25 percent, crawler-type vehicles 
should be used in preference to wheeled vehicles. 

For Christmas trees, white spruce and Douglas-fir grow 
well on these soils. Norway spruce is suitable on upper 
slopes, but insects may clamage the trees unless controlled. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 

This group consists of Alluvial land and poorly drained 
soils that developed in glacial till, stratified sand and 
gravel, or recent alluvium. These soils are of the Au Gres, 
Fredon, Kendaia, Leicester, Limerick, Raynham, Ridge- 
bury, Rumney, Walpole, and Wareham series. Slopes are 
less than 8 percent. The Kendaia, Leicester, Limerick, 
Raynham, and Ridgebury soils are medium textured or 
moderately coarse textured throughout. The Au Gres, 
Fredon, Rumney, Walpole, and Wareham soils are me- 
dium textured or moderately coarse textured above the 
underlying material but are coarse textured in it. 

The site index ranges from 50 to 69 for white pine and 
from 45 to 64 for mixed oaks. Soil moisture and aeration 
are less favorable in these soils than they are in the mod- 


erately well drained soils of group 1. Generally, the 
water table is high from late in fall to late in spring. Stag- 
nated water and poor aeration commonly inhibit root 
development in spring when growth normally is active. 
Aeration is satisfactory, however, in places where the 
ground water is not stagnant but moves downslope. Also, 
many trees grow on mounds resulting from windthrow, 
ae their upper roots are not affected by a high water 
table. 

Plant competition is moderate for oaks but is severe for 
white pine. Red maple invades rapidly, for it is tolerant of 
excess moisture. Removing undesirable species reduces 
competition, though in places such thinning also increases 
the risk of windthrow. 

The windthrow hazard is severe. A high water table, a 
compact layer in the Ridgebury soils, and local stoniness 
all are features that limit root development. Trees growing 
on saturated soils are unstable because their root system 
is shallow. In the 1938 hurricane, trees in poorly drained 
areas were severely damaged. 

Equipment limitations are moderate. In places the use 
of wheeled vehicles is restricted late in fall and early in 
spring when the soils are saturated. 

Most species planted for Christmas trees grow poorly 
on these soils. Competition from undesirable plants is 
severe in areas recently cleared; brush encroaches rapidly 
in old fields; and a high water table commonly limits 
root growth. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


In this group are the Lyons and Whitman soils formed 
on glacial till; the Birdsall, Granby, and Scarboro soils 
formed on water-laid terraces; and the Saco soils formed 
on flood plains. All of these soils are very poorly 
drained and have slopes of less than 3 percent. The group 
also includes Muck, shallow; the very stony Kendaia- 
Lyons soils; and the very stony Leicester, Ridgebury, and. 
Whitman soils. 

The estimated site index ranges from 50 to 59 for white 
pine and from 45 to 64 for mixed oaks. 

White pine and oaks are not abundant on these soils. 
Red oak is common but grows slowly. Tree growth gener- 
ally is limited by prolonged waterlogging and poor aera- 
tion. The water table is high throughout the year, and 
water commonly is ponded in spring and early in summer. 
Only if summer is exceptionally dry does the water table 
fall below a depth of 24 inches, In many places the micro- 
relief is irregular. Some oak trees grow on mounds result- 
ing from windthrow, and the upper roots of these trees 
are not affected by a high water table. 

Plant competition is severe for oaks and white pine. 
Red maple and other moisture-tolerant species invade 
rapidly. Thinning of stands to eliminate undesirable 
trees increases the risk of windthrow. 

The windthrow hazard is severe because of shallow 
root systems and saturated soil. 

Equipment limitations are severe. The use of wheeled 
vehicles generally is restricted most of the year, but 
crawler-type vehicles can be operated in dry periods when 
the water table is lower than normal. 

Most trees planted for Christmas trees grow poorly on 
these soils. In addition, access for planting, tending, and 
harvesting is difficult. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


In this group are Terrace escarpments and soils of 
the Deerfield, Gloucester, Groton, Hinckley, Merrimac, 
Suncook, and Windsor series. These soils are moderately 
coarse textured or coarse textured, and almost all of them 
are somewhat excessively drained or excessively drained. 
In most places slopes are less than 15 percent. The Gro- 
ton, Hinckley, Merrimac, and Windsor soils formed in 
stratified sand and gravel; the Suncook soils, in recent 
alluvium; the Gloucester soils, in coarse-textured glacial 
till; and the moderately well drained Deerfield soils, in 
deep stratified sand. The Groton and Hinckley soils are 
gravelly throughout, and the Gloucester soils are stony 
im many places. 

The site index for white pine ranges from 50 to 69 but 
averages 59, For mixed oaks the site index ranges from 
45 to 64 and the average is 54. Trees grow slowly because 
the soils are droughty. Their available moisture capacity 
is low, and their moisture supply is depleted rapidly in 
spring. Consequently, the period of rapid growth is 
shortened. 

Plant competition is moderate for mixed oaks and for 
white pine. Although invading plants commonly delay 
the growth of desirable species, intensive management is 
not needed. Brush encroaches slowly in abandoned open 
fields, but white pine that has been planted in recently 
cleared areas may compete with resprouting hardwoods. 
The growth of oaks or white pine can be increased by 
thinning the stand. 

Windthrow is only a slight hazard because root systems 
are deep and provide secure anchorage for trees. Rapid 
percolation of water through the soil during heavy rain- 
fall prevents waterlogging. 

Limitations on the use of equipment generally are 
slight. In places where the slopes of Terrace escarpments 
are short and steep, operating vehicles is somewhat diffi- 
eult. The Suncook soils are occasionally flooded for short 
periods. 

White spruce, Douglas-fir, and Norway spruce are suit- 
able for Christmas trees. Particularly on the Groton, 
Hinckley, and Windsor soils, growth is relatively slow 
and produces a dense, compact tree. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


This group consists of very stony, chiefly medium-tex- 
tured or moderately coarse textured soils that formed in 
loose to compact glacial till. They are the well drained 
Bernardston, Charlton, Gloucester, Paxton, and Stock- 
bridge soils and the moderately well drained Amenia, 
Sutton, and Woodbridge soils. Slopes generally are less 
than 15 percent. 

The average site index is 62 for white pine, and it is 
61 for mixed oaks. These average site indexes are slightly 
lower than those for trees growing on nonstony or less 
stony soils of the same series. Natural stands respond well 
to management, but so many stones occur on and in the 
soils that managing the trees is difficult. 

Plant competition is moderate for oaks but is severe 
for white pine. Undesirable trees compete vigorously 
with the desirable ones on the moderately well drained 
Amenia, Sutton, and Woodbridge soils. In white pine 
plantations, natural regeneration and growth are likely to 
be delayed unless competing plants are controlled. 


Windthrow is a moderate to severe hazard. A compact, 
slowly permeable layer restricts root growth in the 
Amenia, Bernardston, Paxton, Stockbridge, and Wood- 
bridge soils. Also, during heavy rains the Amenia, Sut- 
ton, and Woodbridge soils are saturated and provide poor 
anchorage for trees. 

Limitations on the use of equipment are moderate or 
severe, depending on the size and spacing of stones and 
boulders. In some places both wheeled and crawler-type 
vehicles are of limited use. 

White spruce, Douglas-fir, and Norway spruce planted 
for Christmas trees grow well on these soils. Douglas-fir 
and Norway spruce may grow too rapidly on the Amenia, 
Sutton, and Woodbridge soils. In places the trees must 
be planted by hand because the soils are too stony for 
equipment. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


This group consists of very stony, well-drained, chiefly 
medium-textured to moderately coarse textured soils 
that have slopes exceeding 15 percent. These soils are 
of the Bernardston, Charlton, Gloucester, Paxton, and 
Stockbridge series. In the Bernardston, Paxton, and 
Stockbridge soils, the underlying material includes a 
compact, slowly permeable layer. 

The site index ranges from 55 to 74 for mixed oaks and 
from 50 to 69 for white pine. The average site index is 
between 55 and 64 for oaks and between 50 and 59 for 
white pine. 

Although these steep, stony soils produce a satisfactory 
growth of trees, they are difficult to manage because the 
use of equipment is so severely limited. The soils are 
suitable mainly as watershed and for wildlife and 
recreation. 

Adapted species planted for Christmas trees make sat- 
isfactory growth, but the plantations are very difficult to 
manage. Moreover, the trees must be planted and har- 
vested by hand. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP $ 


The soils in this group are only a few inches to about 
20 inches deep to bedrock. They are of the Farmington, 
Hollis, Holyoke, and Shaplsich series. These soils are 
well drained to somewhat excessively drained, are mod- 
erately coarse textured to medium textured, and have 
slopes of less than 15 percent. The average depth to bed- 
rock is 12 to 14 inches. In some places outcrops of rock 
occupy as much as 50 percent of the surface. 

The average site index is 58 for white pine and is 48 
for mixed oaks. Trees generally grow rather slowly be- 
cause the soils are shallow. In places, however, the avail- 
able moisture is sufficient for trees to grow fairly well. 
Where the underlying bedrock is highly fractured, roots 
can penetrate to a considerable depth and use moisture 
that is channeled through the cracks. 

Plant competition is moderate for white pine and for 
oaks. White pine is suitable for planting, though it grows 
more slowly on these soils than on soils having a higher 
available moisture capacity. 

The hazard of windthrow is severe. On these shallow 
soils, root systems ordinarily are poorly developed and 
unstable. The trees are anchored more securely, however, 
in areas where roots can penetrate cracks in the bedrock. 
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The use of equipment is moderately limited in most 
places, though the degree of limitation depends on the 
size and spacing of rock outcrops. 

White pine and Douglas-fir are suitable for Christmas 
trees in areas where the soil is deeper than 12 to 18 inches, 
but growth may be too slow on droughty ridgetops and 
upper slopes. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


This group consists of shallow, very rocky or extreme- 
ly rocky soils that have slopes of more than 15 percent. 
These soils are of the Farmington, Hollis, Holyoke, and 
Shapleigh series. Their average depth to bedrock is 10 
to 12 inches, The soils are well drained to somewhat 
excessively drained and are moderately coarse textured 
to medium textured. 

The estimated site index ranges from 50 to 59 for 
white pine and from 45 to 54 for mixed oaks, Trees gen- 
erally grow slowly because the soils are shallow and can 
hold only a limited supply of available moisture. 

Plant competition is moderate for oaks and for white 
pine. 

Generally, windthrow is a severe hazard because root 
systems are shallow. Where roots can penetrate cracks 
in the rocks, however, the trees are anchored more 
securely. 

The equipment limitations are severe. Steep slopes and 
many rock outcrops restrict the use of most kinds of 
equipment. 

Christmas tree plantings generally are unsatisfactory. 
Growth is poor, and management is very difficult. 
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This group consists of miscellaneous land types that 
are unsuitable for the production of wood crops but 
commonly are useful as watershed and wildlife habitat. 
These land types are Borrow and fill land, coarse mate- 
rial; Borrow and fill land, loamy material; Made land; 
Peat and Muck; Riverwash; and Rock land. Christmas 
tree plantings generally are not suitable on this land, 
though white spruce can be planted experimentally in 
borrow areas where a sod cover has been established. 


Engineering Uses of Soils? 


Some soil properties are of special interest to engi- 
neers, because they affect the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, airports, and pipelines, the founda- 
tions of buildings, facilities for storing water, structures 
for controlling erosion, drainage systems, and systems 
for disposing of sewage. Among the properties most 
important to engineers are permeability to water, 
shear strength, compaction characteristics, soil drainage 
shrink-swell characteristics, grain size, plasticity, an 
reaction. Also important are depth to bedrock or to 
sand and gravel, depth to water table, flooding hazard, 
and relief. Such information is made available in this 
subsection. Engineers can use it to— 


1, Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, commercial, 
residential, and recreational sites. 


*THxopore R. Wire, State conservation engineer, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, assisted in preparing this subsection. 


2, Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils in planning agricultural drain- 
age systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, and 
diversion terraces. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways, airports, pipelines, and cables and in 
planning detailed investigations at the selected 
locations. 

4, Locate probable sources of gravel and other con- 
struction materials. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units, and thus develop infor- 
mation for overall planning that will be useful 
in designing and maintaining certain engineering 
practices and structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soils for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other 
published maps and reports and from aerial 
photographs. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for con- 
struction purposes pertinent to the particular 
area. 

9. Determine runoff characteristics of watersheds. 


With the use of the soil map for identification, the 
engineering interpretations in this subsection can be 
useful for many purposes. It should be emphasized that 
they may not eliminate the need for sampling and testing 
at the site of specific engineering works involving heavy 
loads and where the excavations are deeper than the 
depths of layers here reported. Even in these situations, 
the soil map is useful for planning more detailed field 
investigations and for suggesting the kinds of problems 
that may be expected. ; 

Each kind of soil has local variations that affect engi- 
neering performance or design. The interpretations in 
this subsection are based on laboratory test data and 
field experiences of engineers and indicate the average 
conditions for each ind of soil. Further, the interpreta- 
tions are based primarily on the characteristics of the 
upper 5 feet of soil. The characteristics of deeper mate- 
rials can be estimated from surficial geology reports and 
ground water reports of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Much of the information in this subsection is in tables 
2, 8, and 4. Table 2 lists engineering data that were 
obtained when selected soils in the county were tested. In 
table 8 are estimated engineering properties of all the 
soils in the county, and in table 4 are engineering inter- 
pretations of the soils, 

Some of the terms used by soil scientists may be 
unfamiliar to engineers, and some words have a special 
meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are defined 
in the Glossary at the back of this publication. 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials accord- 
ing to the system approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (7). In this sys- 
tem, soil materials are classified in seven principal 
groups. The groups range from A-1, which is gravelly 
soil of high bearing capacity, to A-7, which consists of 
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TABLE 2.—E/ngineering 


[Tests performed by the Connecticut State Highway Department, Division of Soils and Foundations, in accordance 


Moisture-density ! 
Soil name and location Parent Report Depth Maximum Optimum 
material 0. dry density moisture 
Kendaia silt loam: S-64-Conn- Inches Lb. per ew. ft. Percent 
0.75 mile S. of intersection of Route 41 and Herrick Road, | Glacial till, 3-6-1 0-10 (5) (5) 
town of Sharon. (Modal profile) 3-6-2 12-24 140 10 
3-6-3 24-48 128 12 
Kendaia very stony silt loam: 
1 mile N. of West Side Pond, Goshen. (B and C horizons | Glacial till. 3-5-1 4-14 110 16 
coarser textured than modal) 3-5-2 22-38 120 10 
3-5-3 38-60 123 10 
Kendaia very stony silt loam: 
2 miles SE. of Lakeville, town of Salisbury, on Norton Hill | Glacial till. 3-4-1 8-20 104 23 
Road. (C horizon coarser textured than modal) 3-4-2 28-48 114 15 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam: 
1.3 miles NE. of Bethlehem Center and 0.25 mile 8. of junction | Glacial till. 3-2-1 0-6 (5) (8) 
of Routes 61 and 132. (Modal profile) 3-2-2 6-16 115 18 
3-2-3 23-48 121 12 
Paxton very stony very fine sandy loam: 
1.7 miles S. of Bantam Center, town of Morris, on Morris Hill | Glacial till. 3-1-1 5-15 104 18 
Road. (Finer textured than modal) 3-1-2 15-22 114 15 
3-1-3 24-48 118 13 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam: 
0.2 mile SW. of Route 183 on State Line Hill Road, town of | Glacial till. 3-3-1 6-17 108 9 
Norfolk. (Coarser textured than modal) 3-3-2 25-48 124. 10 
Whitman stony fine sandy loam: 
0.35 mile 8. of Morris Center on Route 61. (Modal profile)--- | Glacial till. 3-7-1 0-12 (®) (6) 
3-7-2 16-27 121 9 
3-7-3 27-84 127 9 
Whitman very stony fine sandy loam: 
1.2 miles W. of New Milford-Washington town line on Route | Glacial till. 3-9-1 14-24 118 11 
134, New Milford. (Modal profile, nonacid) 3-9-2 24-42 124 10 
3-9-3 53-86 121 7 
0.9 mile SW. of Goshen Center on Bentley Road. (IIC horizon | Glacial till. 3-8-1 16-28 120 11 
finer textured than medal, nonacid) 3-8-2 28-42 122 12 
3-8-3 42-72 121 14 


1 Based on “The Moisture-Density Relations of Soils Using 5.5-lb. Rammer and 12-in. Drop,” AASHO Designation T 99, Method A. 


2 Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation: T 88. Results by this precedure frequently may differ somewhat from 
results obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is analyzed 
by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 
2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the material coarser 
than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not 
suitable for use in naming textural classes for soil. Laboratory test data corrected for amount discarded in field sampling. 
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test data 
with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (1)] 
Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Liquid] Plas- 
limit | ticity 
index 
No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200 AASHO8 | Unified ¢ 
(4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 
3-in. 34-in. | mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) mm. mm. mm. mm. 
Eee eee 100 99 97 86 71 59 37 11 4 |@ NP 6 NP A-4(7) ML 
99 99 91 87 80 52 42 24 10 71 NP NP A-4(3) ML 
99 97 90 86 78 57 48 26 11 61 NP NP A-4(4) ML 
99 99 96 92 80 50 40 27 11 8 | NP NP A-4(3) SM- 
99 96 92 88 74 35 29 19 12 8 | NP NP A-2-4(0) | SM 
seckieke 100 95 91 75 34 27, 16 9 7) NP NP A-2-4(0) | SM 
Behe: 98 96 94 89 61 48 30 11 6) NP NP A-4(5) ML 
99 95 91 88 75 58 44 28 10 6 | NP NP A-4(5) ML 
wacacck 100 97 94 85 53 41 25 10 6 | NP NP A-4(4) ML 
99 90 81 77 71 41 34 23 ll 6 | NP NP A-4(1) SM. 
woseaek 100 95 90 76 40 82 22 13 8 | NP NP A-4(1) SM 
97 96 92 88 78 45 39 24 10 6; NP NP A-4(2) 8M 
boscue 100 97 93 82 48 38 24 10 5 | NP NP A-4(3) SM 
ae eeeeere 100 98 93 85 49 39 26 13 7) NP NP A-4(3) SM 
99 74 64 60 53 28 22 13 4 2| NP NP A-2-4(0) | SM-GM 
99 86 80 74 70 40 30 18 10 8 | NP NP A-4(1) 8M 
aeais 98 96 94 76 48 41 27 10 6 | NP NP A-4(3) SM 
99 96 93 87 74. 39 30 19 10 7 | NP NP A-4(1) SM 
99 96 88 83 72 39 30 19 10 8 | NP NP A-4(1) SM 
eee 100 97 94 85 46 35 21 12 9 | NP NP A-4(2) SM 
eave ee 95 92 88 80 33 28 19 10 7 | NP NP A-2-4(0) | SM 
fe eeerere 100 97 95 86 55 38 19 9 6 | NP NP A-4(4) ML 
Saeceee 100 99 98 88 54 44 28 14 10 | NP NP A-4(4) ML 
Seer 96 94 91 82 53 46 35 21 15 | NP NP A-4(4) ML 
98 98 96 95 85 56 50 40 27 17 | NP NP A-4(4) ML 


3 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed 8): The Classification 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145-49 (1). 
Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Technical Memorandum No. 3-357, Volume 1, Waterways Experiment Station, 
Corps of Engineers, March 1953 (22). 
5 Not suitable for compaction. 
6 Nonplastie. 
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TABLE 3.—LHstimated engineering 


[Dashed lines indicate information is not available for an estimate, or does not apply. Alluvial land (Am); Borrow and fill land, coarse 
are not listed in the table. These land types are too variable 


Depth to Classification 
Depth {seasonal | Depth 
Soil series and map symbols to bed- high from 
rock water | surface USDA texture Unified AASHO 
table 
Feet Inches Inches 
Amenia (AnA, AnB, AnC, AoB, 5+ 15-20 §$=26) | LOaMe.one esc edolee tesa vee: ML, CL A-4, A-6 
AoC, ApC). 26-60 | Gravelly loam_.--------------- vo SM, A~4, A-2 
Au Gres (Au)--..---------------- 10+ 0-8 8-60 | Loamy fine sand____.-.---.--- SW, SP, SM A-2, A-3 
Belgrade (BaA, BaB).--..-------- 10+ 15-20 8-60 | Silt loam.-...-.-----.-------- ML, CL A-4 
Bernardston (BqB, BqC, BuB, 5+ 2484 8-26 | Silt loam, channery silt loam-...| SM, ML A-4 
BuC, BwD). 26-60 | Channery silt loam (fragipan)...| SM, ML A-4 
Birdsall (Bz)...----------------- 10+ 0 8-60 | Silt loam_.___.--------------- ML, SM A-4 
Branford (BoB, BoC).-..-.------- 10+ 48+) 8-26 | Loam._._.__..--------------- SM, SP-8M, | A-4 
26-60 | Sand and gravel_-..----------- GP, GW, GM, | A-t, A-2 
1 SP, SW, SM 
Charlton (CaA, CaB, CaB2, CaC, 5+ 48+ 8-30 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly fine SM A~-2, A-4 
CaC2, CaD, CaE, ChB, ChC, sandy loam. 
ChD, CrC, CrD). 30-60 | Gravelly fine sandy loam, SM A~2 
gravelly sandy loam. 
Copake (CwA, CwB, CwC)-_.------ 10+- 48+ 8-24 | Loam, gravelly loam, fine SM A~2 
sandy loam, gravelly fine 
sandy loam. 
24-60 | Sand and gravel____.-.-------- SW, SP-SM, A-1, A-2 
GW, GP 
Deerfield (DeA)---.-------------- 10+ 15-20 8-60 | Loamy fine sand, fine sand__---- SP, SM A-2, A-3 
Dover (DoA, DoB, DoC, DoD, 5+ 48+ 8-30 | Fine sandy loam____---------- SM A-2, A-4 
DvB, DvC). 30-42 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly fine SM A-2 
sandy loam, sandy loam, 
gravelly sandy loam. 
Helw( Be) esi eoashccsen cece letesss 10+ [815-20 8-60 Se loam, very fine sandy ML, SM A-4 
oam, 
Enfield (EsA, EsB, EsC)---------- 10+ 48+ 8-24 ay loam, very fine sandy ML A-4 
oam. 
24-60 | Sand and gravel___------------ SW, SP, SM, A-1, A-2 
GW, GP, GM 
Farmington (FaC, FaE, FmC, 1-2 448+ 8-18 | Silt loam_..----------------.-- ML A-4 
FmE). 18 | Bedrock. 
Fredon (Fr)..----.-------------- 10+ 0-8 8-26 | Fine sandy loam, silt loam.._.-- ML, SM A-4 
26-60 | Sandy loam__-.--------------- SM, SP-SM A-2, A-4 
Genesee (Gf)._---.-------------- 10+ 348-+- 8-60 | Silt loam, very fine sandy ML, SM A-4 
loam. 
Gloucester (GaB, GaC, GaD, 5+ 48 +- 8-24 | Sandy loam, gravelly sandy 8M A-2 
GbB, GbC, GbD, GeC, GeE). loam. 
24-60 | Gravelly loamy sand, SM, SP-SM, A-2, A-1 
gravelly coarse sand, GM 
Granby (Gn) -ocnnccscece eee ewes 10+ 0 8-60 | Loamy fine sand, sand__-._.--- SW, SP, SM A-1, A-2, 
Groton (GrA, GrC)--...---------- 10+ 48+ 8-12 | Gravelly sandy loam, SM, SP-SM A-2 
gravelly loamy sand. 
12-60 | Sand and gravel___--.--------- GP, GW, GM, | A-1 
SP, SW, 
SM 


See footnotes at end of table, 


properties of the soils 
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material (Bk); Borrow and fill land, loamy material (Bl); Made land (Ma); Muck, shallow (Pm); Riverwash (Re); and Rock land (Rh) 
to be rated or are not suitable for engineering uses] 


38-inch 


90-100 
85-100 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No. 4 
(4.7 mm.) 


90-100 
75-95 

95-100 
95-100 


75-90 
70-85 


95-100 
85-95 
45-70 


75-95 
60-80 
75-95 


45-95 
95-100 


90-95 
80-90 


95-100 


90-100 
40-80 
90-100 
95-100 
85-95 
95-100 


65-95 
45-80 


95-100 


55-80 
45-70 


No. 10 
(2.0 mm.) 


85-95 
70-90 
90-95 
90-100 


70-85 
65-80 


90-100 
80-90 
35-65 


70~90 
50-75 
65-85 


35-70 
90-100 


85-95 
70-85 


90-100 


85-100 
35-70 
80-95 
90-95 
80-90 


90-100 


60-85 
40-70 


90-100 


45-65 
35-60 


No. 40 
(0.42 mm.) 


75-90 
55-80 
85-95 
85-95 


60-80 
55-65 


60-95 
60-70 
15-40 


50-60 
40-65 
45-70 


10-40 
80-95 


60-70 
45-65 


60-95 


60-80 
10-40 
60-80 
65-80 
40-65 


60-95 


45-65 
20-40 


60-90 


25-45 
15-35 


No. 200 
(0.074 mm.) 


50-75 
35-65 

5-30 
60-90 


45-75 
40-70 


40-70 
45-60 
3-25 


20-40 
15-30 
15-35 


3-20 
3-30 


20-40 
15-30 


40-70 


55-75 

3-20 
55-75 
45-70 
10-40 


40-70 


15-35 
10-25 


2-35 


10-35 
3-20 


Permea- 
bility 


Inches per hour 
0. 63-2. 0 
<0. 20 

2, 0-20. 0 
0. 638-2. 0 


0. 63-2. 0 
<0. 20 


0. 63-2. 0 
0. 63-2. 0 
> 20. 0 


0. 63-6. 3 
2. 0-6. 3 
0. 63-6. 3 


> 20. 0 
2. 0-6. 3 


0, 63-6. 3 
2. 0-6. 3 


0. 63-2. 0 


0. 63-2. 0 
>20. 0 


0. 63-2, 0 
0. 63-2. 0 
0. 63-6. 3 
0. 63-2. 0 


2. 0-6. 3 
2. 0-20. 0 


2. 0-6. 3 


2. 0-6. 3 
> 20. 0 


Optimum 
Available moisture 
moisture content 
capacity for com- 
paction ! 
Inches per inch 
of acit Percent 
0. 17-0. 23 10-20 
0. 12-0. 16 10-15 
0. 05-0. 08 9-15 
0. 20-0. 24 12-18 
0. 18-0, 24 10-20 
0. 15-0, 21 10-15 
0. 20-0, 24 10-20 
0. 16-0, 22 10-19 
0. 04-0. 08 6-12 
0. 15-0. 20 9-18 
0. 12-0. 16 12-20 
0, 12-0. 17 10-15 
0, 04-0. 08 9-12 
0. 04-0. 08 11-17 
0. 15-0. 20 9-18 
0. 12-0. 16 12-20 
0. 18-0. 24 10-18 
0. 20-0. 24 15-19 
0. 04-0. 08 9-15 
0. 16-0. 22 10-20 
0. 14-0. 20 10-20 
0. 12-0. 16 10-15 
0. 18-0. 24 10-18 
0. 12-0. 16 10-13 
0. 06-0. 12 8-12 
0. 04-0. 08 10-20 
0. 10-0. 16 10-15 
0. 04-0. 08 6-12 


Maximum 
dry 
density 3 


Lbs. per cu. fi. 
105-130 
115-130 
105-110 

95-110 


110-120 
120-130 


90-120 
100-125 
110-130 


105-115 
105-125 
110-120 


115-135 
100-110 


105-115 
105-125 


95-120 


100-110 
110-135 


100-120 
100-120 
110-125 


95-120 


115-120 
115-130 


90-120 


115-125 
115-130 


Reaction 


on 
T 
on 


oN 
PT 
so 


oO OC OM oN 


OO 


=) 


mow 
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SOIL SURVEY 
Tasie 3.—Estimated engineering properties 
Depth to Classification 
Depth | seasonal | Depth 
Soil series and map symbols to bed- high from 
rock water surface USDA texture Unified AASHO 
table 
Feet Inches Inches 
Hartland (HbA, HbB, HbC)__----- 10+ 48 -+- 8-60 | Silt loam, very fine sandy SM, ML A~4, A-2 
F loam. 
Hero (HeA, HeB)_-.----------.-- 10+ 15-20 8-27 | Silt loam, gravelly silt loam__.-- ML, SM A-4 
27-60 | Sand and gravel__.---.-..----- SP, SW, SM, A-l 
GP, : 
GM 
Hinckley (HkA, HkC, HmA, 10+ 48+ 8-24 | Gravelly sandy loam, SM, SP-SM A-2 
Hm). gravelly loamy sand. 
24-60 | Sand and gravel__.------------ GP, GW, GM, A-1, A-2 
SP, ? 
SM 
Hollis (HoC, HrC, HrE, HxC, 1-2 448+ 1-15 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly SM A-2, A-4 
HxE). fine sandy loam. j 
15 | Bedrock. 
Holyoke (HyC, HzE)_----.------- 1-2 448+ 1-16 | Silt loam, gravelly silt loam.__._ | SM | AH4 
16 | Bedrock. 
Kendaia (Ka, Ke)__-------------- 5+ 0-8 8-24 | Silt loam, loam....--..-------- ML, CL A-4, A-6 
(For properties of Lyons 24-60 | Silt loam, loam, gravelly ML, CL,SM | A-4, A-2 
soils, in mapping unit Ke, silt loam, gravelly loam. 
refer to the Lyons serie3.) 
Leicester (Lc, Le, Lg).-...-------- 5+ 0-8 8-25 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly SM A-2, A-4 
(For properties of the fine sandy loam. 
Ridgebury and Whitman 25-60 | Gravelly fine sandy loam, 8M A-2 
soils in mapping unit Lg, gravelly sandy loam. 
refer to their respective 
series.) 
Limeriek (Lim)---.--.--.-+------- 10+ 30-8 8-60 | Silt loam, very fine sandy ML, 8M A-4 
loam. 
Tyons: (iy) cspeceeccc see cesuuees 5+ 0 8-22 | Silt loam, gravelly silt loam ___-- ML, CL, OL A-4, A-6 
22-60 | Gravelly loam..-..-.---------- ML, CL, SM A-4 
Merrimac (MyA, MyB, MyC)--_-- 10-++ 48+ 8-26 | Sandy loam, gravelly sandy SM, SP-SM A-1, A-2 
loam, loamy sand, gravelly 
loamy sand. 
26-40 | Sand and gravel_-._.---------- SW, SP, SM, A-1, A-2 
GW, GP, GM 
Ondawa (On)__---.-------------- 10+ 248+ 8-32 | Fine sandy loam, sandy loam...| SM A-2 
32-60 | Sandy loam, fine sandy loam, SM, SP-SM A-2, A-I 
sand and gravel. 
Paxton (PbA, PbB, PbB2, PbC, 5+ 248+ 8-27 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly fine SM A-4, A-2 
PbC2, PbD, PbD2, PbE, PdB, sandy loam. 
PdC, PdD, PeA, PeC, PeD). 27-60 | Gravelly sandy loam, gravelly SM A-2, A-4 
fine sandy loam. 
Peat and Muck (Pk)__.---------- 10-+ O: Wees2ecds|Sechecesessedeeceeeteoecescoe Pte ieee ete es 
Podimk iCP0)s 2oe2uecse3¢ veceeoue, 10+ 15-20 8-32 | Fine sandy loam, sandy loam_.-| SM A-2 
32-60 | Sandy loam, fine sandy loam, SM, SP-SM A-2, A-1 
sand and gravel. 
Raynham (Re)_----------------- 10+ 0-8 8-60 | Silt loam, very fine sandy loam..| ML, 8M A~4, A-2 
Ridgebury (Rd, Rg)-------------- 5-++ 0-8 8-20 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly fine SM, ML A-4, A-2 
sandy loam. 
20-42 | Fine sandy loam (fragipan) ----- SM A-4, A-2 
Rumney (Ru)---.--------------- 10+ 30-8 8-34 | Fine sandy loam, sandy loam_..! SM A-2 
34-60 | Sandy loam, sand and gravel_...| 5M, SP-SM A~2, A-1 


See footnotes ut end of table, 


of the sovls—Continued 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CONNECTICUT 


Percentage passing sieve— Optimum 
Permea- Available moisture Maximum ; 
bility moisture content dry Reaction 
3-inch No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 capacity for com- density ! 
(4.7 min.) | (2.0 mm.) (0.42 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) paction ! 
Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soit Percent Lbs. per cu. ft. pi 
Skee se 95-100 95-100 80-100 20-65 0. 63-2, 0 0. 14-0, 22 10-18 100-120 4. 5-5. 5 
95-100 85-95 65-90 55-80 45-70 0. 63-2. 0 0. 17-0. 23 10-20 100-120 6. 1-7. 3 
80-95 45-70 35-60 15-35 3-20 2. 0-20, 0 0. 12-0. 16 10-15 110-125 6. 6-8. 4 
85-100 55-80 45-65 25-45 10-35 2. 0-20. 0 0. 07-0. 16 10-15 115-125 4. 5-5. 0 
80-100 45-70 35-60 15-35 3-20 > 20. 0 0. 04-0. 08 6-12 115-130 5. 1-5. 5 
85-100 75-100 70-95 50-75 30-50 0. 63-6. 3 0. 14-0. 18 10-20 100-120 4, 5-5. 0 
85-100 75-100 70-95 60-80 50-65 0. 63-2. 0 0. 20-0. 24 10-20 100-115 4. 5-5. 5 
90-100 90-100 80-95 75-90 50~75 0. 63-2. 0 0. 17-0, 23 10-20 105-130 6. 6-8. 4 
85-100 75-95 65-85 55-80 35-65 <0. 20 0. 12-0. 16 10-15 115-130 7. 4-8. 4 
85-100 80-95 75-90 45-60 20-40 0. 68-2. 0 0. 15-0. 20 9-18 105-115 5. 1-5. 5 
85-95 65-85 50-75 25-45 15-380 2, 0-6. 3 0. 12-0. 16 12-20 105-125 5. 1-5. 5 
beset 95-100 90-100 60-95 40-70 0. 63-2. 0 0. 18-0. 24 10-18 95-120 5. 6-7. 3 
90-100 85-100 80-95 70-85 50-75 0. 63-2. 0 0. 20-0, 24 | 12-20 90-110 5. 6-7. 3 
85-100 70-95 65-80 55-75 40-65 <0. 20 0. 12-0. 16 10-18 100-120 7. 4-8. 4 
95-100 90-95 70-90 35-50 10-85 2. 0-6. 3 0. 12-0. 16 10-15 100-115 5. 1-6. 0 
80-95 45-70 35-65 10-40 3-20 > 20. 0 0. 04-0, 08 9-12 120-135 5. 1-6. 0 
Sep eeeeane 95-100 90-100 50-65 20-35 0. 63-6. 3 0. 14-0. 18 10-15 100-120 5. 1-5. 5 
90-100 75-95 60-90 85-55 10-30 2, 0-20. 0 0. 10-0. 16 | 9-12 110-125 5. 1-5. 5 
90-100 65-95 60-90 45-75 25-45 0. 68-6. 3 0. 18-0, 22 10-16 110-120 5. 1-6. 0 
85-95 60-90 50-80 35-65 15-45 <0. 20 0. 16-0. 20 9-12 120-130 5. 1-6. 0 
peuiweecse tome ce sce Ste See oe le eee el ede oe (8) Lip SES hese NS ata De a eae he cael 23 
eee 95-100 90-100 50-65 20-35 0. 63-6. 3 0. 14-0. 18 10-15 100-120 4, 5-5. 5 
90-100 75-95 60-90 35-55 10-30 | 2. 0-20. 0 0. 10-0. 16 9-12 110-125 5. 1-5. 5 
she tesase 95-100 95-100 80-100 20-65 0, 63-2. 0 0. 14-0, 22 10-18 95-120 6. 1-6. 5 
90-100 80-95 70-90 55-80 35-55 0. 63-6. 3 0. 18-0. 22 9-15 115-130 5. 1-5. 5 
85-95 75-90 60-85 50-75 20-45 <0. 20 0. 14-0. 18 8-12 120-135 5. 1-5. 5 
Do eeos eee 95-100 90-100 50-65 20-35 0. 63-6. 3 0. 14-0. 18 10-15 100-120 5. 1-5. 5 
90-100 75-95 60-90 35-55 10-30 ! 2. 0-20. 0 0. 10-0. 16 9-12 110-125 5. 1-5. 5 
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TaBuE 8.—Estimated engineering properties 
Depth to Classification 
Depth | seasonal Depth 
Soil series and map symbols to bed- high from 
rock water surface USDA texture Unified AASHO 
table 
Feet Inches Inches 
Sa@o:(Sb)wccssecenseigeccesowness 10+ 10-60 | Silt loam_----.------------.~-- ML, CL, OL A-4, A-6 
Scarboro (Sf)._.--.--------------- 10+ 0 10-28 | Loamy fine sand, sand. .-.--.-- SM, SP-SM A-1, A-2, 
A-3 
28-60 | Sand, sand and gravel..__------ SW, SP, SM, A-1, A~2, 
GW, GP, GM -3 
Shapleigh (SkC, SkE, SmC, SmE)-_.} 1-2 448+ 1-16 a loam, gravelly sandy SM A-2, A-4 
oam. 
16 | Bedrock. 
Stockbridge (SnA, Sn8, SnB2, 5+ 48+| 8-26 | Loam__-....----------------- ML, CL A-4, A~6 
SnC, SnC2, SnD2, SpB, Spc, 26-60 | Loam, gravelly loam_--..------ ML, CL, SM, 4 
SpD, SrC, SrD). sc 
Sudbury (mapped only with Tis- 10+ 15-20 8-24 | Fine sandy loam, sandy loam, SM, SP-SM A-1, A~2 
bury soils.) gravelly fine sandy loam, 
gravelly sandy loam. 
24-60 | Sand and gravel.__._--.-_------- SW, SP, SM, A-1, A~2 
GW, GP, GM 
Suncook (St)..------------------ 10+ 348+] 8-24 | Loamy sand__------..-..----- ves A-1, A-2, 
-3 
24-60 | Sand and gravel__------------ SW, SP, SM, A-1, A-2 
GW, GP, GM 
Sutton (SvA, SvB, SwA, SwB, SxA, 5+ 15-20 8-27 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly fine sM A~2, A-4 
SxC,) sandy loam. 
27-60 | Gravelly fine sandy loam, SM A-2 
gravelly sandy loam. 
Terrace escarpments (Tg).--~----- 10+ 48+ 8-60 | Sandy loam, loamy sand, sand SP, SW, 5M, A-1, A-2, 
and gravel. GP, ; A-3 
GM 
Tisbury (TwA, TwB)_------------ 10+ 15-20 8-24 | Silt loam, very fine sandy loam..| ML A-4 
(For properties of the Sud- 24-60 | Sand and gravel...------------ SW, SP, 5M, A-1,A-2 
bury soils in these mapping GW, GP, 
units, refer to the Sudbury 
series.) 
Walpole (WI) --.----------------- 10+ 0-8 8-26 | Sandy loam, fine sandy loam__-| SM,SP-SM A~1,A-2 
(For properties of the Rayn- 26-60 | Sand and gravel_...---------- SW, SP, SM, A-1,A-2 
ham soils in this mapping GW, GP, 
unit refer to the Raynham GM 
series.) 
Wareham (Wmx)-.-------------- 10+ 0-8 8=60 | Sandu 2.2.coxcsesesecce sees ut SW, SP, SM A-1,A-2, 
—3 
Whitman (Wp)-_.---------------- 5+ 0 10-26 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly fine SM, ML, OL A-4, A-2 
sandy loam. 
26-60 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly SM, ML A-2, A-4 
sandy loam. 
Windsor (WvA, WvB, WvC)------- 10+ 48+ 8-60 | Loamy sand, sand__-.---.---.-- SM, SP A-2,A-3 
Woodbridge (WxA, WxB, WxC, 5-++ 15-20 8-22 | Fine sandy loam, gravelly fine SM A-4,A-2 
WyA, WyB, WyC, WzA, W2C). sandy loam. 
22-60 | Gravelly sandy loam, gravelly SM A~2,A-4 
fine sandy loam. 


1 Estimates are based on AASHO Designation T 99-57, Method A (1), in which only the material passing the No. 4 sieve is used. 
2 For a short time the water table may be perched at a depth of less than 48 inches, especially in lower lying areas. 


3 Subject to flooding. 


of the soiuls—Continued 
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Percentage passing sieve— 

3-inch No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 
(4.7 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) (0.42 mm.) 
use eeda 95-100 90-100 85-100 
aotebicwcd 95-100 85-100 40-90 
95-100 45-70 35-65 10-40 
80-100 70-100 65-90 40-70 
90-100 90-100 85-95 60-90 
85-100 75-95 70-90 60-85 
95-100 85-100 75-95 35-50 
80-95 45-70 35-65 10-40 
See eeoeeee 95-100 90-100 30-90 
95-100 45-70 35-65 10-40 
85-100 75-85 70-90 50-60 
85-95 60-80 50-75 40-65 
85-100 45-100 35-90 10-60 
95-100 90-100 85-100 60-80 
75-100 40-80 85-70 10-40 
95-100 90-100 80-100 35-50 
75-100 40-80 35-70 10-40 
secstemeee 95-100 90-100 70-90 
90-100 80-100 75-95 70-90 
85-95 75-95 70-95 65-90 
pierce ieee 95-100 90-100 80-95 
90-100 65-95 60-90 45-75 
85-95 60-90 50-80 35-65 


No. 200 
(0.074 mm.) 


60-90 
10-35 
3-20 


20-40 


55-70 
40-65 


10-35 


3-20 


5-30 
3-20 


20-40 
15-30 


3-35 


55-70 
3-20 


10-35 
2-20 


5-30 


35-60 
30-60 


3-30 
25-45 
15-385 


Permea- 
bility 


| Inches per hour 


0. 63-2. 0 
2. 0-20. 0 
> 20. 0 


2. 0-6. 3 


0. 63-2. 0 
<0. 20 


2. 0-6. 3 


> 20. 0 


2. 0-20. 0 
>20.0 


0. 63-6. 3 
2. 0-6. 3 


>6. 3 


0. 63-2. 
> 20 


oo 


2. 0-6. 3 
>20. 0 


6. 3-20. 0 


0. 63-2. 0 
0. 20-2, 0 


6. 3-20, 0 
0. 63-6. 3 
<0. 20 
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Available 
moisture 
capacity 


Inches per inch 
of soil 


0. 18-0. 23 
0. 04-0. 08 
0. 04-0. 08 


0, 08-0. 12 


0. 12-0. 16 


0. 08-0. 12 
0, 04-0. 08 


0. 15-0. 20 


Optimum 
moisture 
content 
for com- 
paction ! 


Percent 
10-20 


12-20 
9-12 


10-13 


15-19 
9-15 


13-17 
10-17 


9-15 


10-35 
8-15 


10-18 
10-18 
8-12 


Maximum 
dry 
density 1 


Lbs. per eu, ft. 
90-120 


90-110 
110-135 


115-120 


110-120 
120-130 


100-115 


120-135 


105-110 
120-135 


105-115 
105-125 


100-135 


100-110 
110-135 


95-120 
105-125 


105-115 


90-125 
120-135 


105-120 
110-120 
120-130 


Reaction 


ond 


5. 6-6. 
6. 1-6. 


5. 1-6. 
5. 1-6. 
5. 1-6. 


FT 

. 6-7. 
1-5. 
. 1-5. 


Oo Ww 


oO 


ou 


org 


4 Excess water drains readily into cracks and crevices in the underlying bedrock. The seasonal high water table is in these cracks and 


crevices. 


5 Variable. 
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TABLE 4.—Jnterpretations of 


[Interpretations are not given in this table for Borrow and fill land, coarse material (Bk); Borrow and 


Estimated suitability as a source of— 
Soil series and map symbols 
Topsoil Sand and gravel Road fill } 

Alluvial land (Am). ..--------------- Good to fair; sloping areas Poor; in places contains Poor; unstable at any mois- 

are eroclible. excessive fines. ture content. 

Amenia (AnA, AnB, AnC, AoB, AoC, Fair; in places contains Not suitable; excessive fines. .| Poor; may be unstable. ___.-- 

ApC). excessive coarse fragments. 

Au Gres: (AU oe seen cdoeusoucesceoe Poor; texture too coarse_----- Good for sand; high water Fair; high water table hinders 
table hinders excavation; in excavation; surface layer 
places contains poorly unsuitable. 
graded sand. 

Belgrade (BaA, BaB)_.---.---------- Good; sloping areas are Not suitable; excessive fines__.| Poor; may be unstable____--- 

erodible. 

Bernardston (BgB, BqC, BuB, BuC, Good; in places contains Not suitable; excessive fines__| Poor; may be unstable. _--.-- 

BwC, BwD). excessive coarse fragments. 

Birdsall (Bz)-..--------------------- Fair; may be cloddy_-------- Not suitable; excessive fines__.| Poor; may be unstable; high 
water table hinders 
excavation. 

Branford (BoB, BoC).__.------------ Good; sloping areas are Poor in surface layer and Good to fair in some places; 

erodible. subsoil, excessive fines; contains poorly sorted 
good in substratum, con- sand or gravel. 


tains poorly graded sand 
or gravel in some places. 


Charlton (CaA, CaB, CaB2, CaC, Pair; in places contains Poor; in places contains Good to fair; materials 
CaC2, CaD, CaE, ChB, ChC, ChD, excessive coarse fragments. excessive fines, containing excessive fines 
CrcC, CrD). may be unstable at a high 

moisture content, 

Copake (CwA, CwB, CwC)._-.-------- Fair; in places contains ex- Good; in places contains Good to fair; in some places 

cessive coarse fragments. poorly graded sand or contains poorly sorted sand 
gravel, or gravel, 

Deerfield (DeA)_.----------~--------- Poor; texture too coarse____-- Good for sand; seasonal high | Good to fair; in some places 
water table may hinder contains poorly sorted 
excavation; in places con- sand; high water table 
tains poorly graded sand. may hinder excavation. 

Dover (DoA, DoB, DoC, DoD, DvB, Fair; in places contains ex- Poor; may in places contain Good to fair; materials con- 
DvC). cessive coarse fragments. excessive fines. taining excessive fines may 


be unstable at a high 
moisture content. 


Mel (Ee). tances eee Shetek wet Go0d 2 sa ceeeleercosoe sola Not suitable; excessive fines___| Not suitable; unstable at any 
moisture content. 


Enfield (EsA, EsB, EsC).__...------- Good; sloping areas are Poor in surface layer and Good to fair; in some places 
erodible. subsoil, contains excessive contains poorly sorted sand 
fines; good in substratum, or gravel. 


contains poorly graded sand 
or gravel in some places. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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engineering properties of sorls 
fill land, loamy material (B!); Made land (Ma); and Muck, shallow (Pm)] 


Soil features affecting— 


Highway location 


Subject to flooding; 
material may be un- 
stable. 

Seasonal high water 
table; subject to seep- 
age and slides along 
cuts, 


High water table; surface 
ponding; material 
unstable unless con- 
fined. 


Erodible on embank- 
ments; seasonal high 
water table. 

Erodible on embank- 
ments; subject to 
seepage and slides 
along cuts. 


High water table; surface 
ponding. 


Surface layer and subsoil 
unstable. 


In places contains nu- 
merous boulders. 


Surface layer and subsoil 
may be unstable. 


Unstable unless confined__ 


In places contains nu- 
merous boulders. 


Subject to flooding; 
unstable material. 


Surface layer and subsoil 
unstable, 


351-639—70——-3 


Grading in winter 


Construction of farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankments 


Artificial drainage 


High water table in 
winter; subject to 
flooding. 

High water table in win- 
ter; difficult to com- 
pact. 


High water table in 
winter; very poor 
surface drainage. 


High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact, 

Ditticuit to compact; 
some areas are steep 
and very stony. 


High water table in 
winter; very poor 
surface drainage. 


Material in surface layer 
and subsoil is difficult 
to compact; sand and 
gravel of substratum 
are favorable. 


Some areas are steep 
and very stony. 


Material in surface layer 
and subsoil may be 
difficult to compact; 
sand and gravel of 
substratum are favor- 
able. 

High water table in 
winter; commonly 
difficult to compact. 


Some areas are steep; 
material in surface 
layer and subsoil may 


be difficult to compact. 


High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact; subject to 
flooding. 

Material in surface layer 
and subsoil is difficult 
to compact; sand and 
gravel of substratum 
are favorable. 


Subject to flooding; 
permeability variable. 


Slow to very slow per- 
meability; seasonal 
high water table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; permeability 
may be rapid and 
seepage excessive when 
water table is low. 

Seasonal high water 
table; moderate per- 
meability and seepage. 

Slow to very slow per- 
meability below hard- 
pan; some areas are 
steep. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate per- 
meahbilits. 


Pervious material; 
excessive seepage. 


Moderately rapid perme- 
ability and seepage; 
some areas are steep. 


Pervious material; ex- 
cessive seepage. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
rapid permeability 
and seepage when 
water table is low. 

Moderately rapid per- 
meability and seepage; 
some areas are steep. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate per- 
meahility; subject to 
flooding. 

Pervious material; ex- 
cessive seepage. 


Soil features variable_____ 


Good to poor stability 
and compaction; in 
places contains nu- 
merous stones; erodible 
in sloping areas. 

Good to poor stability; 
good to fair compac- 
tion; may be highly 
pervious. 


Good to poor stability 
and compaction; erod- 
ible in sloping areas. 

Fair to poor stability 
and compaction; in 
places contains numer- 
ous channery frag- 
ments. 

Fair to poor stability 
and compaction; mod- 
erately permeable 
when compacted. 


Good to fair stability 
and compaction; 
slightly pervious in 
places; contains nu- 
merous cobblestones. 


Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
pervious; in places 
contains numerous 
stones and cobble- 
stones. 

Good to fair stability 
and compaction; highly 
pervious; in places 
contains humerous 
stones and cobble- 
stones. 

Fair to poor stability; 
fair to good compac- 
tion; moderately 
pervious. 


Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
pervious; in places 
contains numerous 
stones and cobble- 
stones. 

Fair to poor stability and 
compaction; susceptible 
to piping. 


Poor stability and com- 
paction in material 
above substratum; 
substratum material is 
highly pervious; in 
places contains num- 
crous cobblestones. 


Subject to flooding; 
ponding in some 
areas. 

Slow to very slow per- 
meahility; seasonal 
high water table. 


Ponding in some areas; 
wet areas commonly 
lower than available 
outlets. 


Moderate permeabil- 
ity; seasonal high 
water table, 

Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Ponding in some areas; 
moderate permea- 
bility; wet areas 
commonly lower than 
available outlets. 

Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 


Subject to flooding; 
moderate permea- 
ability; seasonal 
high water table. 

Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 
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TABLE 4.—Interpretations of engineering 


Estimated suitability as a source of— 


Soil serics and map symbols 


Topsoil 


Sand and gravel 


Road fill? 


Farmington (FaC, FaE, FmC, FmE)-_-- 


Fredon: (Fr)iscnsscccceececoesececnse 


Genesee (Gf)_-.---------------~---- 


Gloucester (GaB, GaC, GaD, GbB, 


GbC, GbD, GeC, GeE). 


Granby (Gnjsoe--son cose ct nee cee 


Groton (GrA, GrC)___-..------------ 


Hartland (HbA, HbB, HbC)____------ 


Hero (HeA, HeB)____-__---_--------- 


Hinekley (HkA, HkC, HmA, HmC)_--- 


Hollis (HoC, HrC, HrE, HxC, 
HxE). 


Holyoke (HyC, HzE)_.-------------- 


Kendaia (Ka, Ke) 
(For interpretations of Lyons soil 
in mapping unit Ke, refer to the 
Lyons scries. ) 


Leicester (Lc, Le, Lg)-_-------------- 
(For interpretations of Ridgebury 
and Whitman soils in mapping 
unit Lg, refer to their respective 
series. ) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Not suitable; too many 
coarse fragments. 


FRIP ccteeretecteece es bee. 


GOO0 a aracde ale et eis 


Poor; texture too coarse; in 
places contains excessive 
coarse fragments. 


Poor; texture too coarse. __--- 


Poor; texture too coarse; in 
places contains excessive 
coarse fragments. 


Good; sloping areas are 
eroclible. 


Fair; may be somewhat 
cloddy. 


Poor; texture too coarse; in 
places contains excessive 
course fragments. 


Fair; in places contains 
excessive coarse fragments. 


Fair; in places contains 
excessive coarse fragments. 


Fair; somewhat cloddy; in 

+ ¥; 
places contains excessive 
fragments. 


Poor; in places contains ex~ 
cessive coarse fragments. 


Not suitable; excessive fines__- 


Not suitable; excessive fines; 
high water table. 


Not suitable; excessive fines___ 


Fair in substratum; in places 
contains some fines. 


Good for sand; high water 
table may hinder excava- 
tion; in some places con- 
tains poorly graded sand. 


Good; in some places con- 
tains poorly graded sand 
and gravel. 


Not suitable; excessive fines_. - 


Poor in surface layer and 
subsoil, excessive fines; 
fair in substratum, high 
water table may hinder 
excavation; in some places 
contains poorly graded 
sand and gravel. 

Good; in some places con- 
tains poorly graded sand 
and gravel. 


Not suitable; excessive fines; 
limited volume of mate- 
rial, 

Not suitable; excessive fines: 
limited volume of material. 


Not suitable; excessive fines_-. 


Not suitable; excessive fines__- 


Not suitable; limited volume 
of material; may be un- 
stable. 


Poor; may be unstable; high 
water table hinders 
excavation. 


Not suitable; unstable at any 
moisture content. 


Good to fair; water table 
may hinder exeavation. 


Fair to poor; may be unstable._ 


Pair; high water table may 
hinder excavation. 


Not suitable; limited volume 
of material may be 
unstable. 


Not suitable; limited volume 
of material; may be 
unstable. 


Poor; may be unstable; high 
water table hinders 
excavation. 


Fair to poor; high water 
table may hinder excava- 
tion. 
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Soil features affecting— 


Highway location 


Grading in winter 


Construction of farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankments 


Artificial drainage 


Shallow to bedrock_____-- 


High water table_____---- 


Subject to flooding; un- 
stable material. 


In places contains nu- 
merous boulders. 


High water table; surface 
ponding; material 
unstable unless con- 
fined. 


Soil features favorable__--- 


Unstable material; 
erodible on embank- 
ments. 


High water table; mate- 
rial may be unstable; 
erodible on embank- 
ments. 


Soil features favorable-- -- 


Shallow to bedrock_------ 


Shallow to bedrock...---- 


High water table; seep- 
age along cuts; mate- 
rial may be unstable; 
erodible on embank- 
ments. 


Seasonal high water table_ 


Shallow to bedrock; 
some areas are steep 
and extremely rocky. 


High water table in 
winter; poor surface 
drainage; difficult to 
compact. 


Difficult to compact; 
subject to flooding. 


Soil features favorable. _-_- 


High water table in 
winter; very poor 
surface drainage. 


Soil features favorable___- 


Difficult to compact--_--. 


High water table in 
winter; material in 
surface layer and sub- 
soil may be difficult to 
compact; sand and 
gravel of substratum 
are favorable. 

Soil features favorable.__- 


Shallow to bedrock; 
some arcas are steep 
and extremely stony. 


Shallow to bedrock; 
some areas are steep 
and extremely stony. 


High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact. 


High water table in 
winter. 


Shallow to bedrock; 
seepage may be ex- 
cessive. 


Seasonal high water 
table; permeability and 
seepage moderately 
rapid when water 
table is low. 

Subject to flooding; 
moderate permability. 


Pervious material; 
excessive seepage; 
some areas are steep. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
rapid permeability 
and seepage when 
water table is low. 

Pervious material; 
excessive seepage. 


Moderate permeability 
and seepage. 


Seasonal high water 
table; sand and gravel 
of substratum pervi- 
ous; excessive seepage. 


Pervious material; 
excessive seepage. 


Shallow to bedrock; 
seepage may be 
excessive. 


Shallow to bedrock; 
seepage may be 
excessive. 


Seasonal high water 
table; slow to very 
slow permeability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
rapid permeability 
and seepage when 
water table is low. 


Limited volume of ma- 
terial; in places con- 
tains numerous stones 
and cobblestones. 

Fair to poor stability and 
compaction; susceptible 
to piping. 


Fair to poor stability 
and compaction; sus- 
ceptible to piping. 


Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
pervious; in places 
contains numerous 
stones and cobble- 
stones. 

Good to fair stability 
and compaction; mod- 
etately pervious. 


Good to fair stability 
and compaction; 
highly pervious; in 
places contains num- 
erous stones and 
cobblestones. 

Good to poor stability 
and compaction; 
erodible in sloping 
areas. 

Fair to poor stability 
and compaction in 
surface layer and sub- 
soil; fair to good 
stability in gravelly 
substratum; sand and 
gravel pervious. 

Good to fair stability 
and compaction; 
highly pervious; in 
places contains num- 
erous stones and 
cobblestones. 

Limited volume of mate- 
rial; in places contains 
numerous stones and 
cobblestones. 

Limited volume of 
material; poor 
stability; erodible in 
steep areas. 

Good to poor stability 
and compaction; in 
places contains num- 
erous stones and 
cobblestones; erodible 
in steep areas. 

Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
pervious; in places 
contains numerous 
stones and cobble- 


stones. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 


Moderate permeability. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate; subject to 
flooding. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Surface ponding in 
some areas; wet 
areas commonly 
lower than available 
outlets. 

Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate to 
rapid permeability. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Slow to very slow 
permeability below 
depth of 24 inches. 


Moderate to moderate- 
ly rapid permeabil- 
ity. 
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Tasie 4.—Interpretations of engineering 


Estimated suitability as a source of— 


Soil series and map symbols 


Topsoil 


Sand and gravel 


Road fill! 


limerick: (Lm). o2-2ss4ee-seereeees ee 


Lyons (ly) ani Sel. cee eeecekeeewc es 


Merrimac (MyA, MyB, MyC)--------- 
Ondawa (On) 22cesse en eencceesesee 


Paxton (PbA, PbB, PbB2, PbC, PbC2, 
PbD, PbD2, PbE, PdB, PdC, PdD, 
PeA, PeC, PeD). 


Peat and Muck (Pk)_-_-.-.---------- 


Podunk CP 6) :scedeseleee ee sce este 


Raynham (Roe) 2.0. o2eseesecacceesce 


Ridgebury (Rd, Rg)----------------- 


Riverwash (Re)_-------------------- 


Rock land (Rh)s.s-ses2cccesodeucsod 


Rumney (Ru)_----.------~---------- 


Sico (Sb) 22 cee ek cece seeds 


Searboro (Sf)__--------------.------ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Fair; somewhat cloddy__----- 


Poor; somewhat cloddy------ 


Fair; texture moderately 
course. 


Fair; texture moderately 
coarse. 


Fair; in places contains ex- 
cessive course fragments. 
Variable; suitability depends 


on stage of decomposition. 


Fair; texture moderately 
coarse. 


Fair; somewhat cloddy------- 


Poor; in places contains ex- 
cessive stones. 


Not suitable; texture vari- 
able; excavation difficult. 


Not suitable; insufficient 
depth. 


Fair; texture moderately 
coarse. 


Poor; cloddy in many places_- 


Poor; in places contains ex- 
cessive coarse fragments. 


Not suitable; excessive fines__- 


Not suitable; excessive fines..- 


Good; in some places con- 
tains poorly graded sand 
and gravel. 

Poor above depth of 32 
inches; fair to good below 
32 inches. 

Poor; in places contains 
excessive fines. 


Not suitable; high organic- 
matter content. 


Poor above depth of 32 
inches; fair below 32 
inches; high water table 
may hinder excavation. 


Nob suitable; excessive fines__- 


Poor; in places contains ex- 
cessive fines. 


Fair to poor; variable tex- 
ture. 


Not suitable; insufficient 
depth. 


Poor above depth of 32 
inches; fair below 32 
inches. 


Poor; contains excessive 
fines. 


Fair; high water table may 
hinder excavation; in 
places contains poorly 
graded sands. 


Poor; may be unstable_____-- 


Poor; may be unstable; high 
water table may hinder 
excavation. 


Good to fair; in some places 
contains poorly sorted sand 
or gravel. 

Good to fair; upper 32 inches 
of soil may be unstable. 


Fair to poor; in places 
contains excessive stones. 


Not suitable; unstable. __-.__ 


Good to fair; high water 
table may hinder excava- 
tion; upper 32 inches of 
soil may be unstable. 


Fair to poor; may be un- 
stuble; high water table 
may hinder excavation. 


| Fair to poor; high water 


table may hinder excava- 
tion. 


Fair to poor; high water 
table may hinder excava- 
tion; texture variable. 


Not suitable; limited volume 
of material. 


Good to fair; high water 
table may hinder excava- 
tion, 


Poor; material generally un- 
stable; high water table 
may hinder excavation. 


Fair; high water table hin- 
ders excavation; loamy 
fine sand is unstable unless 
confined. 
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Highway location 


Soil features affeeting— 


Grading in winter 


Construction of farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankments 


Artificial drainage 


Subject to flooding; 
material may be un- 
stable; erodible on 
embankments. 

High water table; surface 
ponding; material may 
be unstable. 


Soil features favorable. __~ 
Subject to flooding__.-__- 


Seepage and slides along 
cuts on lower slopes; 
in places contains 
numerous boulders. 

High water table; surface 
ponding; material 
unstable. 


Subject to flooding.__.__. 


High water table; ma- 
terial may be unstable; 
erodible on embank- 
ments, 

High water table; seepage 
along cuts; material 
may be unstable. 


Subject to flooding_--.-.- 


Shallow to bedrock______- 


Subject to flooding______- 


Subject to flooding; high 
water table. 


High water table; surface 
ponding; material may 
be unstable unless con- 
fined. 


High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact; subject to 
flooding. 

High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact; material 
generally unsuitable 
for construction use. 

Soil features favorable___. 


Subject to flooding..---. 


Some areas are steep and 
very stony; difficult 
to compact in some 
places. 

High water table in 
winter; organic 
materials unsuitable 
for construction use. 


High water table in 
winter; subject to 
flooding. 


High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact. 


High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact in some 
places. 


Generally flooded in 
winter. 


Steep slopes and ex- 
tremely rocky; bed- 
rock very near sur- 

. face. 

High water table in 
winter; subject to 
flooding. 


High water table in 
winter; very poor sur- 
face drainage; subject 
to flooding. 


High water table in 
winter; very poor sur- 
face drainage. 


Subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table; moderate perme- 
ability. 

Seasonal high water 
table; slow to very 
slow permeability. 


Pervious material; ex- 
cessive seepage. 


Subject to flooding; ex- 
cessive seepage in sand 
and gravel. 

Slow to very slow perme- 
ability below hardpan; 
some areas are steep. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table; moderate scep- 
age in sand and 
gravel when water 
table is low. 

Seasonal high water 
table; moderate per- 
meability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; slow to very 
slow permeability 
below hardpan. 


Subject to flooding------ 


Shallow to bedrock; 
seepage may be ex- 
cessive. 


Subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table; moderate seep- 
age in sand and 
gravel when water 
table is low. 

Subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table; moderate per- 
meability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate to 
very rapid perme- 
ability and seepage 
when water table is 
low. 


Fair to poor stability 
and compaction; sus- 
ceptible to piping. 


Good to poor stability 
and compaction; high 
content of organic 
matter in surface layer. 


Good to fair stability 
and compaction; 
highly pervious. 

Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
to highly pervious. 

Fair stability and com- 
paction; in places con- 
tains numerous stones 
and cobblestones. 

Very poor stability; high 
shrinkage. 


Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
to highly pervious. 


Fair to poor stability 
and compaction; sus- 
ceptible to piping. 


Fair to poor stability 
and compaction; in 
places contains numer- 
ous stones and cobble- 
stones. 

Soil material variable____ 


Limited volume of ma- 
terial; in places con- 
tains numerous stones 
and cobblestones. 

Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
to highly pervious. 


Poor stability and com- 
paction; susceptible to 
piping. 


Generally good to fair 
stability and compac- 
tion, but loamy fine 
sand may be unstable 
in some places. 


Subject to flooding; 
moderate permeabil- 
ity. 


Ponding in some ares; 
slow to very slow 
permeability. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Natural drainage 
adequate; subject 
to flooding. 

Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Permeability variable; 
ponding in some 
areas; wet areas 
commonly lower 
than available out- 
lets. 

Subject to flooding; 
moderate to rapid 
permeability ; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate permeability. 


Slow to very slow per- 
meability in hardpan. 


Not applicable. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 


Subject to flooding; 
moderate to rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate permeability ; 
ponding in some 
areas; wet areas 
commonly lower 
than available out- 
lets. 

Moderate to very 
rapid permeability ; 
ponding in some 
areas; wet areas 
commonly lower 
than available out- 
lets. 
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TaBLE 4.—IJnterpretations of engineering 


Soil series and map symbols 


Topsoil 


timated suitability as a source of— 


Sand and gravel 


Shapleigh (SkC, SkE, SmC, SmE)----- 


Stockbridge (SnA, SnB, SnB2, SnC, 
aie SnD2, SpB, SpC, SpD, SrC, 
SrD). 


en Y (mapped only with Tisbury 
soil). 


Suncook (St)_.___.----------------- 


Sutton (SvA, SvB, SwA, SwB, SxA, 
SxC). 


Terrace escarpments (Tg)------------ 


Tisbury (TwA, TwB) 
(For interpretations of Sudbury 
soil in mapping wnits TwA and 
TwB, refer to the Sudbury series.) 


Walpole (WI).-.-..------------------ 
(For interpretations of the Rayn- 
ham soil in mapping unit WI, 
refer to the Raynham series.) 
Wareham (Wmx).----.-------------- 


W hitman (W))xsseeeet sec eee e ees 


Windsor (WvA, WvB, WvC)..-------- 


Woodbridge (WxA, WxB, WxC, 
WyA, WyB, WyC, WzA, WC). 


Not suitable; contains ex- 
cessive coarse fragments. 


Fair; in places contains ex- 
cessive coarse fragments. 
Fair; texture moderately 


coarse. 


Poor; texture too coarse_____~ 


Fair; in places contains 
excessive course fragments. 
Poor; texture too coarse__...- 


Good; sloping arcas are 
erodible. 


Poor; in places texture is too 
coarse. 


Not suitable; texture too 
coarse. 


Poor; in places contains 
excessive coarse fragments. 


Poor; texture too coarse_____- 


Fair; in places contains 
excessive coarse fragments. 


Not suitable; limited volume 
of material. 


Not suitable; contains ex- 
cessive fines. 


Good; in some places con- 
tains poorly graded sand 
and gravel. 


Fair for sand; in places 
contains poorly graded 
sand. 


Poor; in places contains 
excessive fines. 


Good to fair; in places con- 
tains poorly graded sand 
and gravel. 

Poor in surface layer and 
subsoil, contains excessive 
fines; good in substratum, 
in places contains poorly 
graded sand or gravel. 


Fair; in places contains 
excessive fines; high water 
table hinders excavation. 


Fair for sand; in places 
contains poorly graded 
sand; high water table 
may hinder excavation. 


Not suitable; contains 
excessive fines. 


Good for sand; in some 
places sand is poorly 
graded. 


Not suitable; contains 
excessive fines. 


Road fill 1 


Not suitable; limited volume. 
of material. 


Good to fair; high water 
table may hinder excava- 
tion. 


Good to fair; may be unstable 
unless confined. 


Fair; high water table may 
hinder excavation. 


Good to fair; in some places 
contains poorly sorted 
sancl or gravel. 

Good to fair; in some places 
contains poorly sorted 
sancl or gravel. 


Fuir to poor; high water 
table may hinder excava- 
tion. 


Fair; high water table hinders 
excavation; may be 
unstable unless confined. 


Good to fair; high water 
table hinders excavation; 
in places contains nu- 
merous boulders. 


Good to fair; may be 
unstable unless confined. 


Fair to poor; may be 
unstable; high water table 
hinders excavation. 


1 Suitability ratings are for soil material in the substratum, mostly below a depth of 18 to 30 inches. Generally, the material above 


the substratum is less suitable. 
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Highway location 


Soil features affecting— 


Grading in winter 


Construction of farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Shallow to bedrock.____-- 


Material may be unstable_ 


Seasonal high water table_ 


Subject to flooding-._____ 


Seasonal high water 
table; in places con- 
tains numerous 
boulders. 


Soil features favorable. ___ 


High water table; sur- 
face layer and subsoil 
may be unstable; 
erodible on embank- 
ments. 


High water table-_--..._- 


High water table; surface 
ponding; material may 
be unstable unless 
confined. 


High water table; surface 
ponding; material may 
unstable. 


Material may be 
unstable unless 
confined. 


Seasonal high water 
table; subject to seep- 
age and slides along 
cuts. 


Shallow to bedrock; 
some areas are steep 
and extremely stony. 


Commonly difficult to 
compact. 


High water table in 
winter. 


Subject to flooding-~_--- 


High water table in 
winter; some areas are 
very stony. 


Some areas are steep___-- 


High water table in 
winter; difficult to 
compact. 


High water table in 
winter; poor surface 
drainage; commonly 
difficult to compact. 

High water table in 
winter. 


High water table in 
winter; very poor 
surface drainage; 
commonly difficult to 
compact. 

Difficult to compact in 
some places. 


Some areas are very 
stony; difficult to 
compact in some 
places. 


Shallow to bedrock; 
seepage may be ex- 
cessive. 


Slow to very slow per- 
meability; some areas 
are steep. 


Seasonal high water 
table; excessive seep- 
age when water table 
is low. 

Subject to flooding: 
pervious material; 
excessive seepage. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate seep- 
age when water table 
is low. 


Previous material; 
excessive secpage. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate seep- 
age when water table 
is low. 


Seasonal high water 
table; excessive seep~ 
age when water table 
is low. 

Seasonal high water 
table; permeability 
may be rapid and 
seepage excessive 
when water table is 
low. 

Seasonal high water 
table; permeability 
moderately slow to 
moderate. 


Pervious material; 
excessive seepage. 


Slow to very slow perme- 
ability below hard- 
pan; seasonal high 
water table. 


Embankments 


Artificial drainage 


Limited volume of ma- 
terial; in places con- 
tains numerous stones 
and cobblestones. 

Good to poor stability 
and compaction; in 
places contains nu- 
merous stones and 
cobblestones. 


Good to fair stability 
and compaction; 
highly pervious. 


Good to fair stability 
and compaction; 
moderately to highly 
pervious. 

Fair stability and com- 
paction; in places 
contains numerous 
stones and cobble- 
stones; moderately 
pervious. 

Good to fair stability; 
highly pervious. 


Poor stability and com- 
paction; substratum 
material ig highly 
pervious; in places 
contains numerous 
stones and cobble- 
stones. 

Good to fair stability 
and compaction; 
highly pervious. 


Good to poor stability 
and compaction; 
moderately to highly 
pervious. 


Fair to poor stability 
and compaction; in 
places contains nu- 
merous stones and 
cobblestones. 

Fair to poor stability; 
fair to good compac- 
tion; moderately to 
highly pervious. 

Fair stability and com- 
paction; moderately 
pervious; in places 
contains numerous 
stones and cobble- 
stones. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 


Natural drainage ade- 
quate. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
rapid to very rapid 
permeability. 

Natural drainage ade- 
quate; subject to 
flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderate to 
moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Moderate permeability 
in surface layer and 
subsoil; very rapid 
permeability 
in substratum; sca- 
sonal high water 
table. 

Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
rapid to rapid 
permeability. 

Rapid permeability ; 
ponding in some 
areas; wet arcas 
commonly lower 
than available 
outlets. 

Moderately slow to 
moderate perme- 
ability; ponding in 
some areas. 


Natural drainage 
adequate. 


Slow to very slow 
permeability in 
hardpan. 
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clay soil having low strength when wet. In each group 
the relative engineering value of the soil material is 
indicated by a group index number. Group indexes range 
from 0 for the best material to 20 for the poorest. The 
group index number is shown in parentheses following 
the soil group symbol (in this soil survey, the group 
index number is shown only in table 2). 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified Soil Classifi- 
cation System (22). In this system, soil material is 
divided into 15 classes: 8 classes are for coarse-grained 
material, 6 for fine-grained material, and 1 for highly 
organic material. Mechanical analyses are used to deter- 
mine the GW, GP, SW, and SP classes of material; 
mechanical analyses, liquid limit, and plasticity index 
are used to determine GM, GC, SM, SC, and fine-grained 


material, 


Engineering test data 


Samples from nine profiles representing three soil 
series in Litchfield County were tested by the Connecti- 
cut State Highway Department according to standard 
AASHO procedures. One profile of each series is modal, 
that is, near the central concept of the series; the other 
two are from soils having profiles within the range estab- 
lished for the series. The results of these tests are given 
in table 2. 

Generally, the engineering classifications of soils are 
based on mechanical analyses and on tests of the liquid 
and plastic limits. In Litchfield County, however, all 
samples tested were determined to be nonplastic. Conse- 
quently, the classifications shown in table 2 are based 
solely on mechanical analyses, which were made by the 
combined sieve and hydrometer methods. 

Table 2 also gives moisture-density compaction data for 
the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at a suc- 
cessively higher moisture content, assuming that the com- 
pactive effort remains constant, its density will increase 
until the optimum moisture content is reached. After 
that, the density decreases with increase in moisture con- 
tent. The highest dry density obtained in the compaction 
test is called the maximum dry density. Moisture-density 
data are important in earthwork, for as a rule, the great- 
est stability is obtained if the soil is compacted to about 
the maximum density when it is at approximately the 
optimum moisture content. The surface layer (Ap hori- 
zon) of several profiles sampled was determined unsuit- 
able for compaction because of the high organic-matter 
content. 


Estimated engineering properties 


Table 8 shows some estimated soil properties that are 
important in engineering, and it gives estimated AASHO 
and Unified classifications for the soils. The textural 
terms used to describe the soil material are those used 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. For each soil 
series, the uppermost 8 inches of the profile is excluded 
because this layer is seldom used as construction material 
except in final grading and landscaping. 

The depth to bedrock is difficult to estimate for some 
soils because the rock has an undulating surface. Unless 
otherwise shown, bedrock generally occurs below a depth 
of 5 fect in soils formed in glacial till and below a depth 


of 10 feet in soils formed in stratified material laid down 
by water. 

The depth to a seasonal high water table is the depth 
to a normal water table or to a temporary water table 
that occurs over a slowly permeable layer. A temporary 
water table rises and falls rapidly and is of short dura- 
tion. It reaches its highest level early in spring and then 
drops 8 to 4 feet by fall. The persistence of a temporary 
water table depends on the frequency and intensity of 
rainfall and on the length and degree of slope. Such a 
water table remains longer on lower slopes than on 
middle and upper slopes. 

Permeability is expressed as inches of water per hour 
and is the average rate for the part of the soil under 
consideration. An individual soil horizon may have a 
permeability rate that differs considerably from that of 
the other horizons. This is especially true in cultivated 
soils where a plowpan or another mechanically com- 
pacted layer has a permeability rate much lower than 
that of the overlying plow layer or the underlying soil 
material. Variations within the substratum are commonly 
caused by stratification, 

The estimated permeability rates in table 3 represent 
the vertical drainage when the soil is saturated. Soil 
permeability rates for the design of sewage disposal 
systems are generally obtained from field tests. Addi- 
tional information on permeability is in the subsection 
“Community Development.” 

The available moisture capacity, expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil, is approximately the moisture 
held in the range between field capacity and the wilting 
point. It is related to the textural class designated for 
the soil series, and if more than one textural class has 
been designated, the range has been expanded to include 
all of the classes. Available moisture capacity generally 
is given for the entire soil profile from the surface to the 
maximum depth shown. 

Optimum moisture is the moisture content at which the 
soil can be compacted to maximum dry density. 

Maximum dry density is the greatest amount of soil, 
by weight, that can be compacted into a given unit of 
volume, under controlled conditions and by standard 
procedures. 

Reaction refers to the acidity or alkalinity of the soil, 
expressed in terms of pH. A pH of 7.0 is neutral; values 
of less than 7.0 indicate acidity, and values of more than 
7.0 indicate alkalinity. 


Engineering interpretations 


Table 4 rates the soils of Litchfield County according 
to their suitability as sources of topsoil, sand and gravel, 
and road fill. It also lists soil features that affect different 
kinds of engineering work. The features shown are those 
affecting the location of highways, grading in winter, 
construction of farm ponds, and drainage systems. The 
interpretations are based on information in tables 2 and 3 
and on the experience of engineers in the county. 

During most construction, the topsoil is stripped off 
and sold or later replaced. In some areas that formerly 
were farmed or wooded, the topsoil is too thin for strip- 
ping. Good topsoil is free of stones, has a medium tex- 
ture, and contains a fair amount of organic matter. 
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Stones limit the usefulness of many soils as topsoil, 
and even if the surface stones are removed, some soils 
are of only limited use because they contain many small 
fragments, Texture is the main feature affecting the 
quality of topsoil, for it is important in determining the 
available water capacity. The Belgrade, Branford, Eel, 
Enfield, Genesee, Hartland, and Tisbury soils are good 
sources of topsoil, and so are the nonstony Bernardston 
and Stockbridge soils. The moderately coarse textured 
and coarse textured Copake, Merrimac, Ondawa, and 
Finckley soils are only fair to poor sources because they 
have low available water capacity and are droughty. 
Topsoil taken from almost any soil is erodible if it is 
placed in sloping to steep areas and left unprotected. 

Soils that are poorly drained or very poorly drained 
generally have a dark-colored surface layer rich in 
organic matter, but they are not necessarily good sources 
of topsoil. Color is not a reliable indicator of the amount 
of organic matter a soil contains. 

Soils underlain by deposits of water-stratified mate- 
rials are the most common source of sand and gravel. 
These include the Branford, Copake, Hinckley, Merri- 
mac, and Windsor soils. Although the soils on uplands 
generally are a poor source, the Gloucester soils are fair 
because they developed on coarse-textured gravelly till. 

The suitability of the soils as a source of material for 
road fill (subgrade) is indicated by the Unified and 
AASHO classifications (see table 3). Soils rated GW, 
GP, GM, or SW in the Unified system and A-1 or A-2 
(low in fines) in the AASHO system are considered a 
good source of material. Those classified SP, SM, SC, or 
ML and A-2 (high in fines), A-8, or A-4 are a fair to 
poor source. Soils rated ML, CL, or OH and A-6 or A-7 
are & poor source. 

Poorly drained and very poorly drained soils vary in 
their suitability for road subgrade. Although their tex- 
tural properties may be satisfactory, a permanent high 
water table may interfere with their excavation. 

Soils unsuitable for road fill are Peat and Muck, soils 
having a high organic-matter content, and those contain- 
ing stumps and brush debris. 

The soils most suitable for grading in winter are 
loamy sand, sandy loam, and gravelly sandy loam. Fair 
to poor for winter grading are fine sandy loam, very fine 
sandy loam, and areas of silt loam that is almost fine 
sandy loam. Most areas of silt loam, as well as all poorly 
drained and very poorly drained soils, are unsuitable for 
winter grading because they usually contain a large 
amount of water, which may be frozen at that time of 
year. 

Features that are unfavorable in locating a road or 
highway are ponding, flooding, seepage, a high water 
table, slides and erosion along unstable road cuts, the 
presence of peat or muck, and bedrock near the soil 
surface. 

The choice of a site for a pond or reservoir depends 
Jargely on the amount or rate of seepage that can be 
expected, particularly at the bottom of the reservoir, and 
the anticipated stability and permeability of embank- 
ments. Soils most suitable for a reservoir area have a 
permanent high water table and are underlain by a 
slowly permeable layer. Some poorly drained and very 
poorly drained soils are underlain by coarse-textured 
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material and have a water table that fluctuates consider- 
ably from one season to another. These soils are less 
suitable for farm ponds because of seepage when the 
water table is low. Seepage losses, however, can be mini- 
mized through proper excavation and compaction or by 
lining the surface with impervious material. 

The embankments for farm ponds should be impervi- 
ous and have adequate strength and stability. Coarse 
textured and moderately coarse textured soils have acle- 
quate strength and stability but permit moderate to 
rapid seepage. On the other hand, medium-textured soils 
having a high content of silt and clay lack stability but 
allow only a small amount of seepage. 

Embankments can be made impervious by proper 
mixing and compaction of the soil material, by lining 
them with an impervious face, or by sealing them. Simi- 
larly, soil material that is unstable can be improved by 
mixing in and compacting coarser textured material. If 
the steep side slopes of embankments are left exposed, 
the soil material is likely to be eroded. 

Drainage systems are established mainly to lower the 
water table and to create a more favorable balance 
between air and moisture in the soil. Soils that have 
impeded drainage and are underlain by friable, coarse- 
textured material are not difficult to drain by conven- 
tional tile systems. Soils underlain by a slowly permeable 
pan are somewhat difficult to drain. For these soils, open 
intercepting ditches are generally more effective than 
tile drains, 

Draining Peat and Muck is very uncommon in the 
county, but it can be done by using open ditches. Tile 
lines are less effective. A tile system may be feasible 
following open ditching after the organic materials have 
settled or adjusted to the lowering of the water table. 
Suitable outlets are generally difficult to find for drain- 
ing Peat and Muck. 


Community Development 


Litchfield County is in the Western Highlands, a rela- 
tively isolated part of Connecticut, and until recent years 
its population has grown more slowly than that of 
counties to the east and south. Presently, however, indus- 
trial expansion in Torrington, Winsted, Thomaston, 
New Milford, and Waterbury (New Haven County) is 
bringing an increase in the residential and commercial 
uses of land in the towns of Watertown, Plymouth, 
Woodbury, and New Milford. ; 

In this subsection of the survey, the properties are 
related specifically to community development. The 
information can be used by many persons and agencies 
concerned with such development. It is useful to those 
who guide regional planning and to town planning and 
zoning commissions that guide local planning. Regional 
planners are interested in soils from a broad viewpoint. 
Their main considerations are soil associations, land- 
forms, and relief. The town planning and zoning com- 
missions, as well as health officials, are interested in 
potential business, residential, industrial, and recreation 
sites, in lot subdivision, and in the selection of school 
sites. Hence, they require more specific information about 
soils, and they deal directly with individual soils or 
groups of soils. Tax assessors, building and Joan officials, 
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and real estate appraisers also can use the information 
about soils when they determine land values. 

The estimates of soil properties and limitations dis- 
cussed in this subsection have evolved from field experi- 
ence and from laboratory tests. These interpretations are 
best used as a guide for planning more detailed investi- 
gation. They cannot replace onsite investigation of 
specific tracts of land. The interpretations are based on 
soil features and reflect present economic factors. They 
may be subject to change as additional knowledge and 
experience are gained. 


The effects of soils on community development 


To assist persons and agencies concerned with develop- 
ing communities, the soils of the county have been placed 
in 13 urban groups. Each group is made up of soils that 
have many properties in common and have similar limi- 
tations that affect various uses in areas of expanding 
business, housing, and recreation. These groups are 
described later in this subsection. 

The uses considered are onsite sewage disposal systems, 
homes with basements, homesite landscaping, streets and 
parking lots, athletic fields, and sanitary land fills. 

Among the most important soil features are depth, 
texture, structure, permeability, available moisture ca- 
pacity, slope, stoniness, size and spacing of rock outcrops, 
and frequency of flooding. 

The degree of limitation is rated slight, moderate, 
severe, or very severe. A rating of skght indicates that 
any limitation affecting use of the soil is relatively 
unimportant and can be overcome in a short time or at 
little expense. A rating of moderate shows that moderate 
limitations are recognized but can be overcome or cor- 
rected at average to somewhat higher than average 
expense. A rating of severe indicates that use of the soil 
is seriously limited by hazards or restrictions that require 
extensive and costly measures to overcome. A rating of 
very severe means that soil limitations are extremely 
difficult or costly to overcome or that soil features are 
so unfavorable that use is scarcely feasible. 

A rating of severe for a particular use does not imply 
that a soil so rated cannot be put to that use. Some 
potential homeowners may consider pleasant surround- 
ings and distance to work of more immediate importance 
than a septic tank that functions well or a basement 
that is always dry. To the town planning, zoning, and 
health officials, however, septic tank performance and 
natural drainage are important factors to consider in 
guiding local development and in guarding public health. 

Onsite sewage disposal systems.—In areas without 
sewers, waste is commonly disposed of by a septic tank 
or cesspool. Many soils have characteristics that prohibit 
or seriously limit the use of such disposal systems. Sev- 
eral kinds of such systems have been developed, and 
onsite investigation is necessary to determine which is 
best. The kind most commonly used is the septic tank. 

The use of septic tanks for disposing of sewage effluent 
is discussed in three publications that are available, “Pri- 
vate Subsurface Sewage Disposal” (3), “Percolation Test- 
ing for Septic Tank Drainage” (10), and “Manual of Sep- 
tic Tank Practice” (27). 

The suitability of soils for septic tanks depends, to a 
large extent, on the effectiveness of the soil material in 
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permitting percolation of effluent. The following infor- 
mation applies to the Amenia, Bernardston, Paxton, 
Stockbridge, and Woodbridge soils, all of which have a 
slowly permeable layer within 30 inches of the surface. In 
these soils the percolation of water is restricted by the 
compact layer, and water is likely to move laterally over 
the restricting layer. The rate of lateral flow depends 
mainly on slope. In level areas the water moves very 
slowly and often stagnates. In steeper areas it moves more 
rapidly, generally along preferred subsurface channels. 
Commonly it seeps out along lower slopes, particularly 
in places where the compact layer is near the surface. The 
percolation rate within the compact layer seldom exceeds 
1 inch per hour, and the mean percolation rate is less than 
0.1 inch per hour. Above the compact layer the percola- 
tion rate is generally greater and in many places exceeds 
2 inches per hour. 

Tile lines of septic tank drainage fields placed in soils 
that have a compact layer are subject to more frequent 
failure than those placed in soils without such a layer. 
Most failures are the result of slow percolation in the 
slowly permeable layer. Tile lines placed above a slowly 
permeable layer may work satisfactorily in summer, but 
from late in fall to late in spring the probability of fail- 
ure increases if a perched water table is formed. The 
depth to the perched water table or zone of soil satura- 
tion is critical according to the depth to the base of the 
leaching field. If the water table rises above the tile line 
and floods the drainage field, a backup occurs in the 
house, and this condition can last for several hours or 
even weeks. 

Leaching cesspools generally fail in soils that have a 
deep, compact, slowly permeable layer. In the Bernards- 
ton, Paxton, and Woodbridge soils, for example, the com- 
pact, slowly permeable till extends to an appreciable 
depth. 

In the discussion of urban groups, the soil limitations 
that affect the disposal of septic tank effluent are based on 
permeability ; the depth to a water table, a compact layer, 
or bedrock; slope; the degree of stoniness; the number of 
rock outcrops; and the frequency of flooding. 

Homes with basements—In evaluating soils as sites 
for homes with basements, the limitations indicate adverse 
features that affect excavations for foundations, the sta- 
bility of footings, and the installation and performance 
of footing drains. Soils are limited by bedrock, large 
boulders, a high organic-matter content, sloughing of 
sand and gravel, a high water table, lateral movement of 
water over a compact layer, surface ponding, and 
flooding. 

Homesite landscaping—Landscaping includes final 
grading of the site, planting trees and shrubs, establish- 
ing a lawn, and maintaining the landscaped area. Among 
the soil properties that affect landscaping are texture, 
available moisture capacity, erosion hazard, depth to 
water table, internal drainage, slope, surface stoniness, 
outcrops of bedrock, depth to bedrock, and the risk of 
flooding. 

Streets and parking lots—The soil properties evalu- 
ated for streets and parking lots affect the selection of 
rights-of-way for secondary streets in areas developed for 
homes, small business, and light industry. The interpreta- 
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tions do not apply to primary road construction in which 
large cuts and fills are commonly required. Use of soils 
for streets and parking lots is influenced by natural 
drainage, slope, stoniness, outcrops of rock, depth to bed- 
rock, and hazard of flooding. 

Athletic fields—-These are level or nearly level fields 
used mainly for various sports and other forms of out- 
door recreation. Considered in rating the soils are inter- 
nal drainage, depth to water table, depth to bedrock, 
surface stoniness, size and distribution of rock outcrops, 
soil texture, and hazard of flooding. 

Sanitary land fills-—In considering the use of soils 
for sanitary land fills, the important features are the 
quality of the soil as a site for land fill and the suitabil- 
ity of the soil as fill material. The interpretations are for 
unimproved sites, not for land fills in former gravel pits 
and areas stripped for fill. 

Generally, the method of land fill is determined by the 
characteristics of the site. Trench fills are suitable in 
deep, level or nearly level, stone-free soils that have good 
drainage and a low water table. Sidehill fills can be used 
if the soils are steep or stony, if rock outcrops are nu- 
merous, or if the water table is high. In these areas, how- 
ever, cover material is commonly insufficient. Among the 
soil features that determine whether a soil can be used 
for sanitary land fills are internal drainage, depth to 
water table, slope, number and spacing of rock outcrops, 
depth to bedrock, and the risk of flooding. Features used 
in evaluating soils as a source of cover material are tex- 
ture and stoniness. 


Urban groups of soils 


Discussed in the following pages are the urban groups 
of the county. The names of soil series represented are 
mentioned in the description of each urban group, but 
this does not mean that all the soils of a given series 
appear in the group. To find the names of all the soils 
in any given urban group, refer to the “Guide to Map- 
ping Units” at the back of this survey. 

Within the mapping units in each urban group, there 
may be inclusions of other soils and, therefore, local 
variations in soil properties that require onsite examina- 
tion, The significant inclusions are mentioned in the 
description of each mapping unit in the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils.” 

Borrow and fill land, coarse material; Borrow and fill 
land, loamy material; and Made land have not been 
placed in urban groups. These land types vary so much 
from one location to another that special onsite investi- 
gations are necessary to determine their suitability for 
specific uses. 


URBAN GROUP 1 

This group is made up of well-drained to excessively 
drained soils of the Branford, Copake, Enfield, Groton, 
Hartland, Hinckley, Merrimac, and Windsor series, All 
the soils but the Hartland formed on water-laid terraces 
consisting of stratified sand or sand and gravel. The 
Hartland soils formed in deep silt and very fine sand. 
Texture of the surface layer ranges from loam and silt 
loam to gravelly loamy sand; that of the underlying mate- 
rial is mostly loamy sand or sand that contains gravel. 


These soils have few limitations that affect use for 
community development. Slopes are dominantly less than 
8 percent, though the Groton and Hinckley soils have 
slopes ranging to 15 percent. 

Generally, septic tank performance is good. The per- 
colation rate is high and seldom falls below 2 inches per 
hour. Failures are rare and normally not related to soil 
properties, but very rapid drainage in the underlying 
material may result in pollution of shallow wells. 

For homes with basements, excavation is not limited 
by bedrock or stoniness. Shoring of deep trenches may be 
needed to prevent cave-ins. Because internal drainage is 
good, basements generally are dry. 

Limitations of the soils for homesite landscaping are 
slight to severe. Where the Enfield and Hartland soils 
have slopes of more than 3 percent, the risk of erosion 
is moderate. Although slopes need protection after seed- 
ing, lawns are easily established and maintained on the 
Branford, Enfield, and Hartland soils because of their 
high available moisture capacity. Frequent irrigation is 
commonly needed for lawns and shrubs on the droughty 
Groton, Hinckley, and Windsor soils. 

The limitations for streets and parking lots and for 
athletic fields are slight to moderate. Land shaping is 
needed in some areas where slopes exceed 3 percent. For 
athletic fields the droughty Groton, Hinckley, and Wind- 
sor soils are poorly suited to turf-forming plants and 
should be covered with finer textured topsoil. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are slight to 
moderate for trench fills and are moderate for sidehill 
fills. In places the Groton and Hinckley soils are too 
cobbly and stony for use as cover material. The silt loam 
surface layer and subsoil of the Enfield and Flartland 
soils are unstable when wet, and consequently the use of 
wheeled vehicles on these soils is restricted after heavy 
rain. 

URBAN GROUP 2 

This group consists of well-drained to excessively 
drained soils of the Branford, Copake, Enfield, Hart- 
land, Merrimac, and Windsor series that have slopes 
ranging from 8 to 15 percent. Except for the Hartland, 
these soils formed on water-laid terraces made up of 
stratified sand or sand and gravel. The Hartland soils 
formed in deep silt and very fine sand. 

The soils in this group have moderate limitations that 
affect their use as drainage fields for septic tanks. The 
percolation rate usually is high and seldom falls below 
2 inches per hour. In all the soils except the Hartland, 
however, the filtration capacity is low and shallow wells 
may be polluted. Leaching fields are more difficult to 
install than septic tanks, and in places they require a 
design that is compatible with sloping terrain. 

For homes with basements there are virtually no lim- 
itations. Shoring of deep trenches may be necessary to 
prevent cave-ins. 

The limitations for homesite landscaping are mod- 
erate to severe. Measures that control erosion are needed 
on newly seeded slopes, especially in areas of Enfield and 
Hartland soils, Windsor loamy fine sand has low avail- 
able moisture capacity and is droughty in summer, Irti- 
gation water may be needed frequently for lawns and 
shrubs, 
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The limitations for streets and parking lots and for 
athletic fields are severe. Considerable land shaping is 
necessary in preparing sites for parking lots or athletic 
fields. The droughty Windsor soil is poorly suited to 
plants that form a turf, and finer textured topsoil is 
commonly needed. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are moderate for 
trench fills because of slope, but they are only slight for 
sidehill fills. On the Enfield and Hartland soils, which 
are silt Joam in the surface layer and subsoil, the use of 
wheeled vehicles is limited when the soil material is wet. 


URBAN GROUP 3 


In this group ave well-drained soils of the Charlton, 
Dover, and Gloucester series. These soils formed in loose 
to firm glacial till. They are friable fine sandy loam or 
sandy Joam in the surface layer and subsoil, and their 
underlying material is friable or firm fine sandy loam 
to sand that is gravelly in places. Slopes range from 0 
to 8 percent. In some areas a compact, slowly permeable 
layer occurs at a depth of more than 36 inches. 

The percolation rate in the underlying material gen- 
erally is favorable for septic tank drainage fields, though 
it varies throughout the year. It is lowest in spring when 
the soils are wet, but it increases late in spring and early 
im summer as the soils dry out. In summers when rain- 
fall is below normal for prolonged periods, the rate 
again decreases. 

For homes with basements, excavation is only slightly 
limited. A few large boulders are present in some places, 
especially in the stony soils. In many areas the soils are 
stone free in the surface layer but contain many stones 
below. The depth to bedrock generally is more than 10 
feet. Where the soils have a compact layer at a depth of 
more than 86 inches, drainage commonly is impeded 
during early spring thaws. 

Limitations for homesite landscaping are slight to 
moderate. Establishing a lawn is fairly difficult on the 
Gloucester soils because they are somewhat droughty. 
Surface stones need to be removed from the stony soils. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for 
athletic fields are slight to moderate. In areas having 
slopes of more than 3 percent, land shaping is needed 
for parking lots and athletic fields. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are slight to 
moderate for trench fills and are moderate for sidehill 
fills. Although trench fills are favored, some of the soils 
are not suitable as a source of cover material, because 
they have a high content of stones. 


URBAN GROUP 4 


This group consists of well-drained Charlton, Dover, 
and Gloucester soils that have slopes ranging mainly 
between 8 and 15 percent. These soils formed in loose to 
firm glacial till. Their surface layer and subsoil are 
friable fine sandy loam or sandy loam, and their underly- 
ing material is friable or firm fine sandy loam to sand that 
contains gravel in places. In some places slopes are between 
3 and 8 percent. 

The percolation rate is generally adequate for on-lot 
disposal of waste, though seasonal variations in the rate 
can affect the design of drainage fields. A septic tank 
drainage field is more difficult to establish on these soils 
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than on less sloping soils. Leaching cesspools function 
satisfactorily if a hard layer or bedrock does not occur 
within a depth of 8 to 10 feet. These cesspools are espe- 
cially useful in very stony soils where stones and boul- 
ders limit tile installation in drainage fields. 

For homes with basements, excavation limitations are 
slight to moderate. Heavy equipment is required in 
places where many boulders interfere. 

Limitations for homesite landscaping are moderate to 
severe, Erosion control is necessary on newly seeded 
lawns, especially those seeded Jate in fall. Straw mulch, 
cloth netting, or cut sod reduces the risk of soil losses. 
Stones must be removed in some places. The Gloucester 
soils are somewhat droughty in summer. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for 
athletic fields are severe. A considerable degree of land 
shaping is needed for parking lots and athletic fields. 
Many boulders interfere in places. Turf is readily estab- 
lished on all the soils except the Gloucester, which are 
somewhat droughty unless they are covered by finer 
textured topsoil. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are moderate to 
severe for trench fills but are only slight to moderate 
for sidehill fills. Soil material excavated locally is diffi- 
cult to use for cover in trench fills if it contains many 
stones. 


URBAN GROUP 5 


In this group are well-drained soils that range from 
fine sandy loam to silt loam in texture and have slopes 
of less than 8 percent. These soils are of the Bernardston, 
Paxton, and Stockbridge series. They formed in firm to 
compact glacial till. Their surface layer and subsoil have 
a total thickness of 18 to 30 inches and are friable, but 
their underlying material is compact and is slowly or 
very slowly permeable. 

The limitations of these soils for onsite sewage disposal 
systems are severe. The success of a septic tank drainage 
field depends on its location and depth in relation to the 
compact layer. If the compact layer is near the surface 
and if the septic tank system, because of minimum depth 
requirements, must be installed within it, this slowly or 
very slowly permeable layer will not permit satisfactory 
disposal of effluent. Consequently, surface seepage and 
backups m the house are common. In some places 
increasing the size of the drainage field compensates for 
slow permeability in the soil, but solids or bacterial 
residue from the septic tank may clog the small pores of 
the compact layer. Frequent inspections and cleaning of 
the tank are needed to prevent such failure. If the drain- 
age field becomes clogged, it generally must be relocated 
or provided with an overflow cutoff to an auxiliary sys- 
tem, Another limitation, especially on lower slopes, is a 
perched water table. 

For homes with basements, excavation is only slightly 
limited. A few boulders lie on the surface in places. 
Although the soils are well drained, the slowly permeable 
layer temporarily restricts internal drainage, usually in 
spring. The position of the soil on the slope is important. 
More problems occur on middle and lower slopes than on 
upper slopes. Basements may get wet in spring when the 
soils are saturated. Footing drains generally carry off 
the excess water, but locating a suitable outlet can be 
difficult. 
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The limitations for homesite landscaping are slight. 
On slopes exceeding 8 percent, erosion control is needed, 
especially for seedings made late in fall. In places stones 
should be removed from the surface. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for ath- 
letic fields are slight to moderate. Land shaping com- 
monly is necessary for parking lots and athletic fields. 
Constructing and maintaining secondary roads are diffi- 
cult in some places because of slow internal drainage. 
Frost heaving can occur if subgrade materials are not 
adequately drained. Road surfaces formed by oil pene- 
tration are subject to frost damage. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are sight to 
moderate for trench fills and are moderate for sidehill 
fills. Gentle slopes favor trench fills, but the excavated 
material is of limited use as cover if the local glacial till 
is too stony. 

URBAN GROUP 6 

This group consists of well-drained soils in the Bern- 
ardston, Paxton, and Stockbridge series that have slopes 
ranging mainly from 8 to 15 percent. These soils formed 
in firm or very firm glacial till. Their surface layer and 
subsoil have a combined thickness of 18 to 80 inches, and 
the material in these layers is friable, but the material 
below them is compact and slowly or very slowly per- 
meable, Some of the soils are very stony and have slopes 
of 3 to 15 percent. 

The soils in this group have severe limitations for 
on-lot waste disposal systems. The percolation rate in the 
underlying compact layer is uniformly low; it seldom 
exceeds 2 inches per hour. Surface seepage of septic tank 
effluent is common on these steeper slopes. Drainage fields 
may require special design. Stones and boulders interfere 
with the installation of septic tank systems in some 
places. Leaching cesspools generally are unsuitable, 
except in places where friable material extends below the 
compacted layer to a considerable depth. 

For homes with basements, excavation limitations are 
moderate. Large boulders lie on the surface in places, 
especially on the stony and very stony soils. Seepage can 
occur in foundation holes and trenches on lower slopes, 
most commonly in the early part of spring. Water mov- 
ing laterally over the compact layer can build up a 
perched water table in lower areas. Wet, basements are 
more prevalent on lower slopes than on middle and upper 
ones. 

Limitations for homesite landscaping are moderate to 
severe. To control erosion, newly seeded slopes should be 
protected with mulch or cloth. Cut sod is needed for 
stabilizing slopes where erosion is severe. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for ath- 
letic fields are severe. Extensive land shaping is com- 
monly necessary in preparing sites for parking lots or 
athletic fields. Constructing and maintaining secondary 
roads are difficult because of slow internal drainage. For 
road subgrade, adequate drainage is needed to prevent 
frost. heaving. Road surfaces formed by penetrating oil 
are especially susceptible to frost damage. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are moderate to 
severe for trench fills and are moderate for sidehill fills. 
Slopes favor sidehill fills, but in places the soils are too 
stony for use as cover material. In lower lying areas, 
diverting subsurface seepage over the compact. layer 


reduces the probability of contaminating the ground 
water. 
URBAN GROUP 7 

In this group are well-drained Bernardston, Charlton, 
Dover, Gloucester, Paxton, and Stockbridge soils that 
have slopes exceeding 15 percent. These soils formed in 
glacial till. Also in the group are Terrace escarpments, 
a miscellaneous land type that occurs in areas of strati- 
fied sandy and gravelly material laid down by water. 

The soils in this group are mostly wooded or in pas- 
ture. In some places the surface layer is nonstony because 
the stones have been removed, but in other places there 
are many surface stones and boulders. Bernardston, Pax- 
ton, and Stockbridge soils are underlain by a slowly 
permeable layer at a depth of less than 80 inches, and 
such a layer occurs at a depth exceeding 86 inches in 
some areas of the Charlton, Dover, and Gloucester soils. 

Soils in this group have severe limitations for septic 
tank systems. The systems are difficult to install, and 
they commonly fail because slopes are steep and because 
the Bernardston, Paxton, and Stockbridge soils contain 
a slowly permeable layer. In many places eflluent rises 
to the surface downslope from the drainage field. Leach- 
ing cesspools perform satisfactorily in soils that do not 
contain a slowly permeable layer. 

For homes with basements the limitations are moderate 
to severe. Steep slopes limit the operation of equipment 
used in excavating and other construction activities. 
Excavation also is limited, particularly in the very stony 
soils, by many surface stones and boulders. Water moy- 
ing laterally over the slowly permeable layer commonly 
rises to the surface in lower areas of the Bernardston, 
Paxton, and Stockbridge soils. Here, basements are wet 
unless the foundations are provided with footing drains. 

The limitations for homesite landscaping are severe to 
very severe. If a lawn is established, management is 
needed that controls erosion. Some slopes are too steep 
for lawns unless terraces and retaining walls are built. 
Many steep areas can be left in their natural cover or 
planted to vegetation other than grass. Terrace escarp- 
ments have low available moisture capacity and are 
droughty. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for ath- 
letic fields are severe to very severe, The amount of land 
shaping needed may prohibit the use of some areas for 
parking lots and athletic fields that require a nearly level 
surface. Roads formed by oil penetration are susceptible 
to frost heaving. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are severe to 
very severe for trench fills but are only slight to mod- 
erate for sidehill fills. Because of steep slopes, trench fills 
are impractical, except in some areas of Terrace escarp- 
ments where material can be excavated locally and used 
for cover. The use of very stony soils for sidehill fills is 
moderately limited. In the Bernardston, Paxton, and 
Stockbridge soils, diversion of subsurface seepage is 
needed in some places to reduce contamination of the 
ground water. 

URBAN GROUP & 

This group consists of Sutton soils that formed in 
loose to firm glacial till; Deerfield, Hero, Sudbury, and 
Tisbury soils that formed in deep, stratified sand or sand 
and gravel; and Belgrade soils that formed in deep silt 
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and very fine sand. All of these soils are moderately well 
drained. Slopes generally are less than 8 percent, but the 
very stony Sutton soils have slopes ranging between 0 
and 15 percent. Textures range from silt loam to loamy 
fine sand in the surface layer and subsoil and from fine 
sandy loam to sand and gravel in the underlying material. 

The limitations of the soils for on-lot waste disposal 
systems are moderate. The percolation rate is variable, 
but all the soils have a temporary high water table that 
may flood the drainage field and cause backups in the 
house at any time from late in fall to early in spring. 
Because the water table fluctuates rapidly, these failures 
usually are of short duration. In level areas runoff is 
ponded during early spring thaws, and this also can 
saturate the drainage field and cause backups. In the 
stony and very stony Sutton soils, many stones and bould- 
ers interfere with the installation of tile drains. 

For homes with basements, excavation is moderately 
limited. Many boulders occur in some areas of the very 
stony Sutton soils, Unless drainage is improved, seepage 
in foundation holes and trenches can hinder construction 
early in spring. In the Belgrade, Deerfield, Hero, Sud- 
bury, and Tisbury soils, deep trenches should be shored 
up to prevent slumping and cave-ins. If drainage is inad- 
equate, wet basements are common early in spring when 
the water table is high or when runoff collects in nearly 
level areas. 

Limitations for homesite landscaping are moderate to 
severe. In some places the surface stones need to be re- 
moved from the Sutton soils. To control soil losses, newly 
seeded areas having slopes of more than 8 percent should 
be protected with cloth or mulch. Trees and shrubs tol- 
erant of excess moisture are suitable for planting. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for athletic 
fields generally are moderate, but they are severe on the 
very stony Sutton soil that has slopes of 3 to 15 percent. 
Some land shaping is needed for improving the site and 
for providing adequate drainage. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are moderate to 
severe for trench fills and are moderate for sidehill fills. 
Although slopes favor trench fills, a seasonal high water 
table limits this type of operation unless drainage is 
improved or runoff is diverted. In areas that are too 
stony, cover material from the Sutton soils is undesirable. 
The use of wheeled vehicles is difficult on the Belgrade 
soils when they are wet. 


URBAN GROUP 9 


This group consists of moderately well drained Amenia 
and Woodbridge soils that formed in firm to very firm, 
compact glacial till, These soils have a slowly permeable 
layer at a depth of 18 to 30 inches. They are dominantly 
silt loam and fine sandy loam throughout. Slopes range 
from 0 to 15 percent, and in some places the surface 
layer is stony or very stony. 

These soils have severe limitations that affect their use 
for onsite sewage disposal systems. The percolation rate 
in the compact layer is low, and in many places the water 
table is high from late in fall to early in summer. Effluent 
commonly rises to the surface cownslope from the drain- 
age field. Backups can occur when the water table is high 
and the drainage field is saturated. Leaching cesspools are 
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inefficient for disposing of effluent because permeability in 
the compact layer is slow. 

For homes with basements, excavation limitations are 
moderate. A perched water table is common, especially on 
lower slopes. Excavations may be filled with water dur- 
ing construction unless lateral seepage is diverted. Sur- 
face runoff is ponded in nearly level areas during early 
spring thaws. Footing drains and diversion of runoff are 
needed to help keep basements dry. 

The limitations for homesite landscaping are moderate 
to severe. Hay mulch or cloth netting helps to control 
erosion in newly seeded areas having slopes of more than 
3 percent, In many places the surface stones need to be 
removed. In level and nearly level areas, where subsur- 
face drainage is slow and the water table stays high 
until early in summer, trees and shrubs used in plantings 
should be tolerant of excess moisture. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for athletic 
fields are moderate to severe. A seasonal high water table 
must be lowered, and some land shaping is needed for 
improving sites where slopes exceed 3 percent. If slopes 
are greater than 8 percent, extensive land shaping is 
required for parking lots and athletic fields. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are moderate for 
trench fills and for sidehill fills. Although slopes favor 
trench fills, this type of operation is restricted unless 
drainage is improved or runoff is diverted. Soil layers 
that have a high stone content are unsuitable as a source 
of cover material. 

URBAN GROUP 16 

This group consists of Rock land, a miscellaneous land 
type, and rocky to extremely rocky, well-drained to 
somewhat excessively drained soils of the Farmington, 
Hollis, Holyoke, and Shapleigh series. These soils gener- 
ally are less than 20 inches deep to bedrock. In most 
places outcrops of rock make up 5 to 50 percent of the 
land surface. Textures in the surface layer and subsoil 
are silt loam, fine sandy loam, and sandy loam. Slopes 
generally range from 3 to 25 percent, but some areas are 
steeper. Outcropping rock covers more than 50 percent 
of the surface of Rock land. 

The limitations of the soils for on-lot sewage disposal 
are severe to very severe. Shallowness severely restricts 
the installation of septic tank drainage systems, but some 
areas have scattered inclusions of deeper soils on which 
dwellings can be built. Only by detailed examination 
can the location and extent of these included areas of 
deeper soils be determined. 

For homes with basements, excavation limitations are 
severe to very severe. Blasting is commonly necessary 
when foundations are excavated. In a few places lateral 
seepage is a hazard where water cannot move downward 
through cracks in the rocks. Footing drains are useful in 
these places. 

Limitations for homesite landscaping are severe to 
very severe. Rooting of trees and shrubs is restricted be- 
cause the soils are shallow. In areas where many cracks 
occur in the bedrock, roots can penetrate more deeply. 
Stones, boulders, and bedrock outcrops interfere with the 
establishment of lawns. Most areas, especially the steeper 
ones, should be left in native vegetation or terraced. The 
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soils have limited available moisture capacity and are 
somewhat droughty. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for athletic 
fields are severe to very severe. Slope, shallowness, and 
many outcrops of rock make the use of these soils for 
parking lots and athletic fields unlikely, Constructing 
secondary roads is costly because blasting is commonly 
required to establish the proper grade. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are very severe 
a trench fills and are’severe to very severe for sidehill 

URBAN GROUP 11 

This group consists of poorly drained soils that formed 
in loose to very firm, compact glacial till or in stratified, 
water-laid deposits. These soils are of the Au Gres, Fre- 
don, Kendaia, Leicester, Lyons, Raynham, Ridgebury, 
Walpole, Wareham, and Whitman series. Their texture 
ranges from silt loam to sand, and in places it is gravelly. 
Some of the Kendaia, Leicester, Lyons, Ridgebury, and 
Whitman soils are stony or very stony. 

The soils of this group generally le in drainageways 
and depressions, where the limitations for on-lot sewage 
disposal are severe to very severe. In most places the water 
table is at the surface or within 12 inches of the surface 
from late in fall until the last part of spring. The soils 
are unsuitable for disposing of septic tank effluent unless 
they are drained or covered with additional soil material. 
Moreover, the Kendaia and Ridgebury soils have a slowly 
permeable layer that severely restricts the use of leaching 
systems. The very stony soils contain many stones and 
as that limit the installation of septic tank drainage 

elds. 

For homes with basements, the excavation limitations 
are severe. Improved drainage and additions of fill are 
needed in most areas, and the growth of lawns and planted 
trees and shrubs depends on the quality of the fill material 
and topsoil used in final grading. If the grade is raised by 
adding fill, wells should be provided at the base of large 
shade trees. 

The limitations for homesite landscaping are severe, 
mainly because of the high water table. Most sites require 
impcoved drainage, added fill material, and topsoil. Where 
the grade has been raised by adding fill, wells should be 
provided at the base of large shade trees. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for athletic 
fields are severe to very severe. Steep slopes, limited soil 
depth, and many outcrops of rock make the use of the 
soils for these purposes unlikely. Constructing secondary 
roads is costly because blasting is commonly needed to 
establish the proper grade. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are severe. for 
both trench fills and sidehill fills. Trench fills are practical 
only if measures are used for preventing contamination 
of the ground water. Such measures include improving 
drainage to lower the water table, ditching to divert 
subsurface seepage or surface runoff, and placing imper- 
vious material at the bottom of the trench. Sidehill fills 
are restricted because of insufficient slope. Limitations to 
use of the soils as a source of cover material are stoniness 
in soils developed on glacial till and unstable silt and 
very fine sand in the Au Gres, Fredon, Kendaia, Rayn- 
ham, and Wareham soils. 
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URBAN GROUP 12 

In this group are nearly level, very poorly drained soils 
of the Birdsall, Granby, Lyons, Scarboro, and Whitman 
series. These soils formed in glacial till or in water-laid 
deposits. They range from silt loam to loamy sand or 
sand, and in places they contain some gravel. Generally, 
the soils occur in drainageways and depressions. Also m 
ve group are the land types, Muck, shallow, and Peat and 

uck, 

These soils have very severe limitations for onsite sew- 
age disposal systems. The water table falls below a depth 
of 24 inches only in the dry part of summer. Water usually 
stands on the surface in spring and at times even in sum- 
mer, Septic tank systems cannot operate under these con- 
ditions. A septic tank can be used if the site is extensively 
prepared, but, success is uncertain. 

For homes with basements, excavation is very severely 
limited by a high water table. Most foundation holes 
become filled with water. Site improvement, requires ade- 
quate drainage and the addition of fill. Also, many stones 
and boulders occur in the Whitman soil. Peat and Muck 
are unstable and do not provide a suitable base for fill. For 
this reason, the organic material should be removed 
before fill is added. 

The limitations for homesite landscaping are very 
severe because of a high water table. After drainage is im- 
proved, a lawn can be established if fill material is applied 
where needed and if topsoil of good quality is used in final 
grading, Where the grade is raised by adding fill, wells 
should be provided at the base of large shade trees. 

Limitations for streets and parking lots and for athletic 
fields are very severe. Improved drainage and the addition 
of fill material are needed for improving the site. Because 
Peat and Muck are unstable, the organic material should 
be removed before fill is added. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are very severe 
for trench fills and sidehill fills. Trench fills are impracti- 
cal because of the high water table, and sidehill fills are 
limited because of insufficient slope. 


URBAN GROUP 13 

This group consists mainly of well-drained to very 
poorly drained alluvial soils on the flood plains of major 
rivers and their tributaries. These soils vary widely in 
texture and internal drainage. They are of the Eel, Gen- 
esee, Limerick, Ondawa, Podunk, Rumney, Saco, and 
Suncook series. Also in the group are Alluvial land and 
Riverwash. 

Because flooding is a hazard, all the soils in this group 
are of limited use as building sites. They are used mainly 
for farming and recreation, but the higher areas can be 
used more extensively if floods are controlled. 

The limitations for onsite sewage disposal systems are 
severe to very severe. Septic tanks may work satisfactorily 
in the well-drained Genesee, Ondawa, and Suncook soils 
when streams are low, but they are likely to pollute the 
water during periodic flooding. 

Excavation limitations for homes with basements are 
severe to very severe and are related to the water table and 
flooding. 

Limitations for homesite landscaping are slight to 
severe, depending on depth to the water table and fre- 
quency of flooding. Lawns can be readily established and 
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maintained on the well-drained parts of the flood plains. 
The well drained Genesee soils and the moderately well 
drained Eel soils have high available moisture capacity 
and are suitable for producing turf commercially. 

The limitations for streets and parking lots are severe 
to very severe because of the flood hazard. Loose surfaced 
parking lots are practical on the soils that can support 
wheeled vehicles satisfactorily. The Ondawa, Podunk, and 
Suncook soils are more stable than the Eel and Genesee 
soils. 

The limitations for athletic fields are slight to very 
severe and are determined by the height of the water 
table and the frequency of flooding. Constructing perma- 
nent, structures is risky unless floods are controlled. 

For sanitary land fills the limitations are severe to very 
severe for trench fills and sidehill fills, Sites can be im- 
proved by diking to control the washing of fill material 
by floodwater, improving drainage to lower the water 
table, using impermeable material at the base of fills to 
prevent pollution of the ground water, and controlling 
runoff from the fill area. The Eel, Genesee, and Limerick 
soils are less suitable as a source of cover material than 
the Ondawa, Podunk, Rumney, and Suncook soils. 


Use of Soils for Wildlife ’ 


Table 5 lists the soils in the county and rates the 
hazards or limitations that affect their suitability for 
eight kinds of wildlife habitat and for three kinds of 
wildlife. The ratings are 1, 2, 8, and 4, each number 
indicating progressively greater soil limitations that 
restrict use for the specified kind of habitat or kind of 
wildlife. A rating of 1 indicates that only stghé limita- 
tions affect use of the soil. A rating of 2 shows that 
limitations are moderate but can be overcome or cor- 
rected. through fairly frequent, attention and moderately 
intensive management. A rating of 3 indicates that 
limitations are severe; use of the soil is seriously limited 
by a hazard or restriction that is difficult and commonly 
expensive to overcome. A rating of 4 indicates that 
limitations are very severe; use of the soil is highly 
impractical or impossible. ; ; 

The ratings can be used as an aid in selecting the 
better soils for creating, Improving, or maintaining spe- 
cific kinds of wildlife habitat; in determining the inten- 
sity of management needed in a specific habitat; and in 
selecting large areas that are suitable for refuges, parks, 
and other recreational developments. 

The kinds of wildlife habitats are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 


Wivontre Haprrat 


Each soil is rated in table 5 according to the degree of 
limitations that influence the creation, improvement, and 
maintenance of eight elements, or kinds, of habitat. A 
given soil feature does not necessarily affect all kinds of 
habitat equally. Slope, for example, may be only a mod- 
erate limitation for one habitat but a severe or very 
severe limitation for another. 

Grain and seed crops include corn, sorghum, wheat, 
oats, millet, buckwheat, sunflower, and other annuals 


'Hpwin A. SWENSON, JR., biologist, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this subsection. 


that produce grain or grainlike seeds used by wildlife. 

Grasses anc legumes include fescue, bromegrass, blue- 
grass, timothy, redtop, orchardgrass, reed canarygrass, 
clover, trefoil, alfalfa, and panicgrasses. All of these 
are commonly planted for forage but also are valuable 
for wildlife. 

Wild herbaceous upland plants consist of native 
or introduced perennial grasses and forbs (weeds) 
that commonly grow in upland areas and are established 
naturally, Examples are bluestem, indiangrass, panic- 
grass, wild ryegrass, oatgrass, pokeweed, strawberry, les- 
pedeza, beggarweed, nightshade, goldenrod, and ragweed. 

Hardwood woody plants are nonconiferous trees, 
shrubs, and woody vines that produce nuts or other 
fruits, buds, catkins, foliage, or twigs that are used 
extensively as wildlife food. They are established natu- 
rally or are planted. Among these plants are oak, beech, 
cherry, hawthorn, dogwood, viburnum, maple, birch, 
poplar, grape, honeysuckle, blueberry, blackberry, green- 
brier, autumn-olive, and multiflora rose. 

Coniferous woody plants are cone-bearing trees and 
shrubs that are established naturally or are planted. 
They are important to wildlife mainly as cover, but 
they also furnish browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. 
Examples are spruce, pine, white-cedar, hemlock, balsam 
fir, redcedar, juniper, and yew. Coniferous trees and 
shrubs that grow slowly and delay closing the canopy 
provide cover and food for a larger number and a 
greater variety of wildlife than coniferous plants that 
grow more rapidly. Soil properties, therefore, that pro- 
mote rapid growth and canopy closure are considered 
limitations. 

Wetland food and cover plants are wild, annual or 
perennial herbaceous plants, exclusive of submerged or 
floating aquatics, that grow in moist to wet areas. These 
plants provide food and cover for waterfowl and fur- 
bearing animals. They include smartweed, wild millet, 
bulrush, various rushes and sedges, burreed, wildrice, 
rice cutgrass, mannagrass, and cattail. 

Shallow water developments are impoundments or 
excavations for controlling water, generally not more 
than 6 feet: deep. Kxamples are low dikes and levees; 
shallow dugouts; level ditches; and devices for control- 
ling water in marshy drainageways or channels. 

Excavated ponds are dug-out ponds, or a combination 
of dug-out areas and low dikes, that contain water of 
suitable quality, of suitable depth, and in ample supply 
for the production of fish or wildlife. These ponds 
depend on ground water, not runoff, If fish are to be 
produced, at least one-fourth of the pond should be 6 
feet or more. 


Kinps or WI.DLiFre 


Table 5 rates the limitations that affect suitability of 
the soils for three kinds of wildlife—openland, wood- 
land, and wetland wildlife. The ratings are based on a 
weighted average of the ratings given to kinds of habi- 
tat in the table. 

Openland wildlife consists of birds and mammals that 
commonly frequent cropland, meadow, pasture, and areas 
overgrown with grasses, weeds, and shrubs. Examples are 
ring-neck pheasant, mourning dove, woodcock, cottontail 
rabbit, red fox, and woodchuck. 
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Tan_Le 5.—Switability of the soils for kinds of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife 


[Ratings 1, 2, 3, and 4 are explained in the text] 
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Kinds of wildlife habitat 


Wild Wet- | Shallow] | 
Soil series and map symbols Grain | Grasses] herba- | Hard- | Conif- land | water { Exca- 
and and ccous wood erous food devel- vated 
seed | legumes! upland | woody | woody and op- ponds 
crops plants | plants | plants cover ments 
plants 
Alluvial land: Am .___.---- 3 2 2 1 2 2 3 4 
Amenia: 
WAccoveceeeeeedcaewe sos 2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 
AnB, AnC___.----.------ 2 1 1 il 3 4 4 4 
AOB, AoC... -2-cssc.oce5 3 2 1 1 3 4 4 4 
(Nc) ©; mperen etn eer ee ON ar 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Au Gres: Auli. .---------- 3 2 2 i 2 1 1 1 
Belgrade: 
Ba Ascii sesso etter a 2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 
Babascececnctesesoste 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Bernardston: 
BqB, BgqC____--_--. 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
BoB. BuGi eee eteteeuc 3 2 1 1 3 4 4 4 
BwC, BwD___-______---- 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Birdsall: Bz__.2--__-_--_ 4 3 3 1 1 1 1 L 
Borrow and fill land: Bk, BI__ ?) (’) oe) (4) C) Q) (‘) (?) 
Branford: BoB, BoC__._..__- 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Charlton: 
AA: eine ee ee tk 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
CaB, CaB2, CaC, CaC2____ 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
CaD, CaE, ChB, ChC____- 3 2 1 1 3 4 4 4 
ChD, CrC, CrD. 2.2. kc 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Copake: 
CWA si 2 ooo boos kee 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Cw, CwG.. 2622 -eeo ccc 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Deerfield: DeA______.______- 2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 
Dover: 
Do As eset veet Vaca ce ces 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
DoB, DoC, DoD, DvB, 
DV Ca ala hd 2 1 L 1 3 4 4, 4 
Eel: Ee__.-- eee 2 1 ] 1 3 3 3 3 
Enfield: 
BSAw 2 Feces oc e 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
ESB, Es@wnedocenccesene 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Farmington: FaC, FaE, 

EmG, FmEscoccccesetee ue 4 4 3 3 1 4 4 4 
Fredon: Fr.-.-------------- 3 2 2 1 2 1 1 1 
Genesee: Gf_._...---_____-- 1 1 1 dl 3 4 4 4 
Gloucester: 

GaB, GaC___-___--..-.-- 2 1 1 2 3 4 4 4 
GaD, GbB, GbC________- 3 2 1 1 3 4 4 4 
GbD, GeC, GeE___---_-- 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Granby: Gn___-_------ 2 -- 4 3 3 1 1 1 1 1 
Groton: Grd, GrC__ 2... 2 2 2 2 1 4 4 4 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Tanie 5.—Suitability of the soils for kinds of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife—Continued 


Kinds of wildlife habitat 


Kinds of wildlife 


Wild Wet- | Shallow 
Soil series and map symbols Grain } Grasses | herba- | Hard- | Conif- land water Ixca- | Open- | Wood- | Wet- 
and and ceous wood erous food devel- vated land land land 
seed !legumes| upland | woody | woody and op- ponds | wildlife | wildlife | wildlife 
crops plants | planis | plants cover ments 
plants 
Hartland: 
HibAuc en cSeuedessosess 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 I 4 
FIbB} Ab Cse nese teens eae 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
Tero: 
HiGABE Ae cede ce eee, 2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 1 1 3 
He@Beccosti tot odeeke ee 2 al 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
Hinckley: 
HKAs HkGs csccsoce2 lhl. 2 2 2 2 1 4 4 4 2 3 4 
HimA; HimC2n-.t55-2ee53 3 3 3 3 1 4 4 4 3 3 4 
Hollis: 
OC Sesi ee sees 4 3 2 2 2 4 4 4 3 2 4 
HrC, HrE, HxC, HxE_---- 4. 4 3 3 1 4 4 4 4 3 4 
Holyoke: HyC, HzE__..----- 4 4 3 3 1 4 4 4 4 3 4 
Kendaia: 
Kae acerca cceueesuuss 3 2 2 il 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 
Ke wcaceeeesemmeee sce tece 4 3 2 1 2 1 2 2 3 2 1 
Leicester: 
eG sedate Se Sa eee eee 38 2 2 1 2 1 1 1 2 il 1 
a Ee ere eee eine 4 3 2 1 2 1 2 2 3 2 1 
Limerick: Lm. _----------- 3 2 2 1 2 2 3 4 2 1 3 
Gyons® byi.es-2cieedse aces 4 3 3 1 1 1 1 1 3 1 1 
Made land: Ma...---------- (YY (4) () (+) () (G) () () GQ) () @) 
Merrimac: MyA, MyB, MyC-_ 2 1 2 2 3 4 4 4 1 2 4 
Muck, shallow: Pm__-.----- 4 3 3 al 1 1 1 3 1 a 
Ondawa: On___------------ 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
Paxton: 
Pb Avec e2o ose seth ese 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
PbB, PbB2, PbC, PbC2_.-. 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4. 1 1 4 
PbD, PbD2, PbE, PdB, 
Pd@ei2 eben secon 3 2 al 1 3 4 4 4 2 2 4, 
PdD, PeA, PeC, PeD_-_-- 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 3 2 4. 
Peat and Muck: Pk ____---- 4 4 4 4 1 3 £ 2 4 3 1 
Podunk: Povss.cscsccoseene 2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 1 1 3 
Raynham: Re_.-~--.-------- 3 2 2 1 2 1 1 1 2 il 1 
Ridgebury: Rd, Rg---.------ 3 2 2 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 
Riverwash: Re.------------ 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Rock land: Rh_------------ 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 3 4 
Rumney: Ru_--~----------- 3 2 2 1 2 2 3 4 2 1 3 
Sato! Sbussiosesackenu susan 4 3 3 1 1 1 4 4 8 1 3 
Searboro: Sf___------------ 4 3 3 1 1 1 al 1 3 1 1 
Shapleigh: SkC, SkE, SmC, 
WE 2 eee eee et oe 4 4 3 3 1 4 4 4 4 3 4 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 5,—Suitability of the soils for kinds of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife—Continued 


Kinds of wildlife habitat Kinds of wildlife 
Wild Wet- | Shallow 
Soil series and map symbols Grain | Grasses | herba- | Hard- | Conif- land water Exea- | Open- | Wood- Wet- 
and and ceous wood erous food devel- vated land land land 
seed {legumes} upland | woody | woody and op- ponds | wildlife | wildlife | wildlife 
crops plants | plants | plants | cover ments 
| plants 
Stockbridge: 
SNA sosdeesectsetescuess 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
SnB, SnB2, SnC, SnC2__- 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 al 4 
SnD2, SpB, SpC__-_---.-- 3 2 1 1 3 4 4 4 2 2 4 
SpD, SrG, SrDi.---..2.- 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 3 2 4 
Suncook: St.__------------- 1 ay 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
Sutton: 
SV Age eee seu Sebe sess 2 al 1 1 3 3 2 3 1 1 3 
DVieMes5o2 coe eS ls 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 4 1 1 4 
SWAL sees cote eee cas 3 2 1 1 3 3 3 3 2 2 3 
SWBisseeeectsececesues 3 2 1 1 3 4 4 4 3 2 4 
SKA SXGoe ce custacceecent 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 3 2 4 
Terrace escarpments: Tg----- 3 3 3 3 1 4 4 4 3 3 4 
Tisbury and Sudbury: 
TWA coc ovco stoseeseees 2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 1 1 3 
TW Beccos die tan ee ee 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
Walpole and Raynham: W1-- 3 2 2 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 i 
Wareham: Wmx-___--------- 4 3 3 J 1 1 1 i 3 1 1 
Whitman: Wp__------------ 4 3 3 1 1 1 1 1 3 I 1 
Windsor: WyA, WvB, WvC_- 3 3 3 3 1 4 4, 4 3 3 4 
Woodbridge: 
WAs nm eeecemesetoeeeeu 2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 1 1 3 
WxB, WxC____---------- 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 1 1 4 
WY An ee ae wiinceee 3 2 1 1 3 3 3 3 2 2 3 
WyB, WyC____---------- 3 2 1 1 3 4. 4 4 2 2 4. 
WA ooo oman Samuiobicine 4 3 1 1 3 3 3 3 3 2 | 3 
W2Csecuiicumenimescisies 4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 3 2 4 


1 Variable. 


Woodland wildlife consists of birds and mammals that 
normally frequent wooded areas, Examples are ruffed 
grouse, white-tail deer, squirrel, raccoon, red fox, and 
wildcat. 

Wetland wildlife consists of birds and mammals that 
commonly frequent ponds, marshes, swamps, and other 
wet areas. Among these animals are ducks, geese, heron, 
snipe, rail, coot, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping units 
of Litchfield County. The acreage and proportionate 
extent of each mapping unit are given in table 6. 

The procedure in this section is first to describe the 
soil series, and then the mapping units in that series. 


Thus, to get full information on any one mapping unit, 
it is necessary to read the description of that unit and 
also the description of the series to which it belongs. The 
description of a soil series mentions features that apply 
to all the soils in the series. Differences among the soils 
of one series are pointed out in the description of the 
individual soils or are indicated in the soil name. 

Each series contains a short description of a typical 
soil profile and a much more detailed description of the 
same profile that scientists, engineers, and others can use 
in making highly technical interpretations. 

As mentioned in the section “How This Survey Was 
Made,” not all mapping units are members of a soil 
series. Alluvial land and Riverwash, for example, do not 
belong to a soil series, but, nevertheless, are listed in 
alphabetical order along with the soil series, 
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TABLE 6.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil 


Area 


Allivial lad. 22:20 eet eee ee 
Amenia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_____-_- 
Amenia silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes.___---- 
Amenia silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_------ 
Amenia stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. - 
Amenia stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-- 
Amenia very stony silt loam, 3 to 15 percent 

SlOPeSi a vane eec- oo see eee eescccoeteeed 
Au Gres loamy fine sand___----.-.---------- 


Bernardston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes___ 
Bernardston stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopess.<scceuc Seen et se caus eee ee ees eS 
Bernardston stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slOpe@S2. 2 won ioe Soe es end eee ees ass 
Bernardston very stony silt loam, 3 to 16 
percent slopes_.._.-.--------------------- 
Bernardston very stony silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes....------------------------ 
Birdsall silt loam___-_--.-------------------- 
Borrow and fill land, coarse material.__.-__--- 
Borrow and fill land, loamy material.__----.-- 
Branford loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__.------- 


eroded 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 
slopessn..0- 5 -asSseceeeseccobueeesusto se 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 
slopes, eroded__-_.-.--------------------- 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopCSssceeele eee eco eee ds sees eetecoues 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent 
SIOPCS: akckan ee tole ee eto ee eoeee Coens 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
SIOPCSs22se2 ceed easton tet tees eoses 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
SlOPGS occ othe cee ce sneutoeteeteed eee 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes___------------------------- 
Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 
pereent slopes__.--_---_------------------ 
Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 
percent slopes__.-_..-__------------------ 
Copake loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__--_.---- 
Copake loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. ___-_----- 
Copake loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes.-_.------ 
Deerfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Dover fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. __ 
Dover fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__- 
Dover fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes__ 
Dover fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_ 
Dover stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
SIOPES o-oo occ ocean eeeewiceeeebeey 
Dover stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
BIO PES. co Soee cco setiewe nts scesoeee 


Farmington very rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 per- 
cent slopes______.------------------------ 
Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 
percent-slopes:_...cosco-csssse5eeeesecee 
Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 | 
percent slopésecs-cusnscetenesewtesereebon | 
Fredon silt loam._____.---.----------------- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Alcres 


6, 654 
4, 718 
3, O55 

49, 561 


33, 777 
1, 130 
3, 413 

927 
340 
228 
1, 479 
651 
261 
202 
306 
1, 158 
639 
1, 450 
384 
3, 748 
1, 744. 
811 


1, 106 
821 


Extent Soil Area | Extent 
Percent Acres Percent 
0. Genesee silt, loam___._._.------------------- 990 0. 2 
. 1 || Gloucester sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. -- 761 1 
. 5 || Gloucester sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. _ 962 22 
(') Gloucester sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_ 389 ol 
. 14) Gloucester stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
(') SlOpGs oss occ oc oeee ee eceewedew eee’ 545 eal 
Gloucester stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
Jl SIO POS. 22 ce Sect ate lo tale ref set ana 466 .1 
() Gloucester stony sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
il, SIOPCSs sec doweore dese e toch ce wee owt 195 iG) 
. 1 || Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- 
ool Centslopeses -cosycuc eee eee es ee ke 2, 805 5 
.1 || Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 15 to 35 per- 
cent slopes______..-_--------------------- 1, 459 2 
(1) Granby loamy fine sand._.---_..---.-.------ 650 rab 
Groton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
(1) SIOPCS os Sec totes tes eee ete ees 480 .1 
Groton gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
4 SlOPGS soc e co eee ececeneceoseascoe 2, 004 .3 
Hartland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes... _--- 938 A 
.2 |) Hartland silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes..___-_- 525 wl 
.4 || Hartland silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_..___ 255 () 
. 5 || Hero loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_.___._.______- 816 el: 
. 5 || Hero loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_.___._.______ 479 wL 
(4) Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
() SlOpO@S 2. 222222 2o2e5eege ke ee mee 742 a1 
.1 || Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
201 SLO PCS toner ts Pe ee he ae al 35, 037 5. 9 
Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent 
wll BIOPCSaleaol eee Soe Seeley 698 al 
Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent 
1.2 SlOPCS:22 sits oe eee Se ok lee ee 1, 621 3 
Hollis rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
.2 SLOP CS. foie te oe eel ee ete en! 3, 788 .6 
Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- 
4 cent slopes.____.-----.------------------- 34, 537 5.8 
Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 
(1) percent slopes_____.._____-__-_- 21, 829 3.6 
Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 
1d percent slopes________--.--.-.------------ 25, 959 4.3 
Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 
8 35 percent slopes______._...--..----------- 43, 281 7.2 
Holyoke very rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent 
ao SIOPCS 22 eee oe tee Aca 205 @) 
Holyoke extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 
8.3 percent slopes__----_--------------------- 310 al 
Kendaia silt loam__......-.-.--------- eee 1, 206 jae 
5. 6 || Kendaia-Lyons very stony silt loams__._._-_--- 1, 113 2 
.2 || Leicester fine sandy loam_.__....-_-..-.------- 1, 274 2 
. 6 || Leicester stony fine sandy loam____.--.---.-_- 1, 044 2 
. 1 || Leicester, Ridgebury and Whitman very stony 
1 fine sandy loams_____._.------------------ 26, 524 4.4 
@) Limerick silt loam_.........--__----.-2. 2 - - 2, 856 oD 
.2 || Lyons silt loam_____-___------.--------.--- 553 JL 
dq) Made. lands. coe eee Saw cen 641 Jl 
() Merrimac sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes..__| 2, 648 4 
Merrimac sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___-| 5, 298 9 
(‘) Merrimac sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes.._| 4, 111 .7 
Muck, shallow._.-_-_--.--2 2-2 - eee 1, 287 .2 
. 1 || Ondawa, fine sandy loam__......------------- 1, 605 .3 
.2 || Paxton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__| 1, 866 £3 
. 1 || Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes__) 24, 137 4.0 
.2 || Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
al CTODEd ecco cee tine ook eee eee i, 814 .3 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_| 9, 350 1.6 
.6 || Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
CTOOCOs a ccs cc coca toese ter Suede ee 4, 187 7 
.3 || Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_| 3, 380 .6 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 pereent slopes, 
a1 6TOdCd sn eats ete ce ct tec ete see ae 1, 127 2 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes_ 322 .1 
.2 || Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
1 slOpeS oc oeoueieee ee eke eee eeemeees 5, 083 .8 
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TaBLe 6.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils—Continued 


Soil Area Extent Soil Area Extent 
Acres Percent Acres Percent 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent Stockbridge very stony loam, 15 to 35 percent 
SlOpeteas ca teccun ces ane ie ated een te ees 3, 163 0.5 SIO POS so cee cll eta ae ele 396 0.1 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent Suncook loamy fine sand_.....-.-2---------- 941 1 
BIOP CS iit cere eee ee ened 2, 060 .3 || Sutton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__- 252 Q) 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- Sutton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__-| 1, 256 2 
Gent slopes: 2 20252 cet a eek oe icic wine 844 . 1 |}; Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- SlOPO@S ace nei ce bocce eee ceumeet owes 161 () 
cent slopes____--.2.- eee 21, 869 3.6 |) Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 SIOPGS cosieece ase Shoo tees ease acess 895 a 
percent slopes....-_---_--- eee 10, 255 1.7 || Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
Peat and Muck... ...-- 2 12, 154 2.0 cent slopes.._..--.-_._--.-__-_--_-_ eee 919 .1 
Podunk fine sandy loam_....-.-------------- 1, 424 . 2 || Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- 
Raynham silt loam_.__..--------- 22 1, 369 2 cent Slopes 2222.2 seek eles 7, 664 1.3 
Ridgebury fine sandy loam________.-_____..- 2, 878 .4 || Terrace escarpments___.___.._.----_----_-_- 7, 807 1.3 
Ridgebury stony fine sandy loam.____.._-.--- 1, 408 .2 || Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 0 to 3 percent slopes_| 1, 544 .3 
TRIVGIWAS hee ce cet es ne koe na ben cece & 310 .1 || Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes.) 1, 203 2 
ROCK Wan @oen cee een a eee ce an 12, 085 2.0 1| Walpole and Raynham soils__..__.-__________- 1, 657 ap 
Rumney fine sandy loam_...._-.--__--------- 1, 782 .3 || Wareham loamy fine sand, nonacid variant ___. 457 a1 
Saco silt loam._..--- 22-8 3, 399 .6 3] Whitman stony fine sandy loam___.-_.--..--- 1, 044 22 
Scarboro loamy fine sand____....-_..-------- 2, 119 .4 || Windsor loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 908 -1 
Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- Windsor loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes- 856 oa 
Gent: SlOpe@Si2. 2 cceeulon gu cce ue use ee 281 (‘) Windsor loamy fine sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes_ 262 (¢) 
Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
percent slopes.________-__.--.------------ 90 () LO ae ca le Shes et le ae a 1, 044 2 
Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
percent slopes.__.._...--------2------ ee 148 (1) SlOPCS ce ete eae eee cae 7, 981 1.3 
Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
percent slopes.._..____...2. 22-22 ---_-_e 349 ad SIOPEGS: ce .cuseitee cece cs-esSieseceasecees 1, 485 2 
Stockbridge loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes________ 394 . 1 || Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__._____ 5, 561 .9 cent slopesiig- soo 5 ecco e eee eis 346 ed 
Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 579 . 1 || Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 per- 
Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes.....-.| 2, 153 4 Cent SlOPeS cu ccoee dee oo eto ee 2, 642 4 
Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, croded_} 1, 891 . 8 || Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 per- 
Stockbridge loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, cent slopés__2..--+--- see eect oes 613 ol 
CrOd CO ica ots A ee ee So ed 887 . 1 || Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 
Stockbridge stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. _ 25 wok percent slopes_____--__-_----------------- 1, 573 8 
Stockbridge stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_- 603 _ L || Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 
Stockbridge stony loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_ 390 ak percent slopes_...--_---_----------------- 16, 380 2.7 
Stockbridge very stony loam, 3 to 15 percent —— —_—— 
SIO PCS. note screen eee Set eee cee 832 1 Wotile 222d .ndseede teceaeeeernasewscns ‘600, 320 100. 0 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Following the name of each mapping unit, there is a 
symbol in parentheses. This symbol identifies the map- 
ping unit on the detailed soil map. Listed at the end of 
each description is the capability unit, woodland suit- 
ability group, and urban group in which the mapping 
unit has been placed. The pages on which each capability 
unit, each woodland group, and each urban group are 
described can be found by referring to the “Guide to 
Mapping Units” at the back of the soil survey. 

The color of each soil horizon is described in words, 
such as grayish brown, but it can also be indicated by 
symbols for the hue, value, and chroma, such as 10YR 
5/2. These symbols, called Munsell color notations, are 
explained in the “Soil Survey Manual” (19). They are 
used by soil scientists to evaluate the color of the soil 
precisely. Unless indicated otherwise, the colors given in 
the following descriptions are for the soils when moist. 

Many terms used in the soil descriptions and other 
sections of the survey are defined in the Glossary. 


Alluvial Land 


Alluvial land (Am) consists of recent alluvium so variable 
in texture and drainage that classifying the material by 
soil series is not. practical at the map scale used. Within 
short distances the texture ranges from silt loam to 
coarse sand. Some areas are well drained or moderately 
well drained, but others, cut by old stream channels, are 
poorly drained or very poorly drained. 

Alluvial land occurs in scattered areas along rivers 
and other streams in the county, and it is subject to flood- 
ing. Much of the acreage is forested, but some is in pas- 
ture and some is idle. Unimproved pasture furnishes fair 
grazing in dry periods. Where it is feasible to improve 
drainage or straighten stream channels, the land can be 
used for improved pasture, hay crops, and some kinds of 
cultivated crops. (Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland 
suitability group 4; urban group 18) 
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Amenia Series 


The Amenia series is made up of moderately well 
drained soils that developed in firm to very firm, cal- 
careous glacial till of Late Wisconsin age. The till was 
derived mainly from limestone and Salisbury schist, but 
in places it contains varying amounts of quartzite, gneiss, 
and dolomite. These soils are in the northwestern part of 
the county, principally in the towns of Salisbury, Sharon, 
North Canaan, and Canaan. They occur on drumlins or 
drumloidal hills, generally downslope from the well- 
drained Stockbridge soils. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a plow layer 
of very dark grayish-brown silt Joam 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil is loam that is olive brown in the upper part 
but grades to olive mottled with olive gray and dark 
brown in the lower part. This layer extends to a depth 
of about 26 inches. The substratum is firm or very firm 
gravelly loam that is distinctly mottled in the upper part 
and is calcareous. 

These soils are moderately permeable in the surface 
layer and subsoil but are slowly or very slowly perme- 
able in the substratum. Their available moisture capacity 
is high. 

Typical profile of Amenia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in a hayfield about 1 mile north of the village of 
Sharon: 

Ap—0 to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak, medium, granular structure; fri- 
able; numerous roots; coarse fragments about 5 
pereent; mildly alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21—10 to 16 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) loam; a few 
spots of dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2); weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; nu- 
merous roots; coarse fragments about 5 percent; 
mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 26 inches, olive (SY 5/3) loam; fine, olive-gray 
(5Y 5/2) and dark-brown (10YR 3/3) mottles; very 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
roots common; coarse fragments about 10 percent; 
mildly alkaline; base saturation 100 percent; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

C1—26 to 36 inches, olive (SY 5/3) gravelly loam; common 
mottles of olive brown (2.5Y 4/4), yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), and olive gray (5Y¥ 5/2); weak, thick, 
platy structure; firm or very firm; few roots; coarse 
fragments about 20 percent; calcareous; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C2—36 to 48 inches, color and texture same as C1 horizon, 
but consistence is firm; very few roots; coarse frag- 
ments about 20 percent; calcareous. 


The B horizon ig loam or silt loam, and the content of 
coarse fragments in this horizon ranges from 5 to 15 per- 
cent. The thickness of the solum generally is 24 to 26 inches 
but ranges from 20 to 32 inches, Typically, the B horizon is 
medium acid to mildly alkaline in the upper part and is 
neutral or mildly alkaline in the lower part. The depth to 
carbonate ranges from 20 to 30 inches. 

The Ap horizon normally is very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) but in places is dark gray (1OYR 4/1) or very 
dark gray (10YR 3/1). The hue of the B21 horizon generally 
is 2.5Y¥ but ranges to 1O0YR; the value is 4 or 5 and the 
chroma is 8 or 4. In the B22 horizon the matrix has a hue 
of 2.5¥ to 5Y. The C horizon has a few mottles with a value 
of 5 or 6, a chroma of 6, and a hue of 10YR or 7.5YR. In 
some places the B22 horizon contains limestone ghosts hav- 
ing colors of yellowish brown (10YR 5/4-5/6) or very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3-7/4). In places there are weathered frag- 
ments of dolomitic limestone colored neutral (N 5/0). In the 


¢ horizon the structure is generally thick, platy and the con- 
sistence is firm or very firm. 

The Amenia soils are in the same drainage sequence as the 
well-drained Stockbridge soils, the poorly drained Kendaia 
soils, and the very poorly drained Lyons soils. They. also 
occur near the Farmington soils, which are shallow to bed- 
rock, and the well-drained Dover soils. The Amenia soils are 
moderately well drained like the Woodbridge soils, but they 
are Jess acid than those soils. In addition, the Amenia soils 
have a loam or silt loam solum and developed in till derived 
mainly from limestone and schist, whereas the Woodbridge 
soils have a fine sandy loam solum and developed in till 
derived mainly from schist. 

Amenia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (AnA).—This 
soil has the profile described as typical for the series. 
Internal drainage is affected by a seasonal perched water 
table, which restricts water movement in winter and 
early in spring. Consequently, the soil dries out slowly 
in spring. 

Some of the acreage is in cutover forest, but a large 
part of it has been cleared and is used for hay, pasture, 
and cultivated crops. The soil is suited to plants grown 
for hay or pasture and is fairly well suited to corn for 
silage or grain and to small grains. Alfalfa is subject to 
frost heave and should not be seeded alone. Improved 
drainage favors the growth of alfalfa and row crops. 
(Capability unit TIw-2; woodland suitability group 1; 
urban group 9) 

Amenia silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (An8)—This 
gently sloping soil has better surface drainage than 
Amenia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent. slopes, but its use and 
suitability are about the same as those of that soil. 
Erosion is a hazard if clean-cultivated crops are grown. 
Soil losses can be controlled by using graded stripcrop- 
ping and diversion terraces. Where the soil can be 
drained, its suitability is improved for alfalfa and gen- 
eral farm crops. (Capability unit [Iwe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 1; urban group 9) 

Amenia silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (AnC).—This 
soil is more susceptible to erosion than more gently 
sloping Amenia soils. Included with it in mapping are 
small eroded areas. 

Because this soil has a seasonal perched water table, 
it dries out slowly and warms up late in spring. Drain- 
ing entire fields is impractical because of slope, but seep 
spots can be drained. The soil is suited to plants grown 
for hay or pasture, and a small acreage is used for silage 
corn and small grains. Moisture-tolerant grasses and 
legumes grow well, though alfalfa is subject to frost 
heaving and does poorly after a few years. (Capability 
unit IIIew-2; woodland suitability group 1; urban 
group 9) 

Amenia stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (AoB).— 
Stones limit the use of this soil for crops that require 
intensive cultivation. Areas mapped as this soil include 
small areas where slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

This soil is mainly in cutover forest, but some areas 
have been cleared. The cleared areas are used chiefly for 
pasture or hay, though some are idle. Hay crops, 
improved pasture, and small grains are among the suit- 
able crops. Supplementary drainage is desirable for 
alfalfa and orchards but is not needed for moisture- 
tolerant grasses and legumes. (Capability unit I[Vws-2; 
woodland suitability group 1; urban group 9) 
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Amenia stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (AoC).— 
This soil occupies only a small acreage. Some of it has 
been cleared and is used mainly for pasture; some is 
wooded. Controlling runoff is of greater concern on this 
soil than it is on more gently sloping Amenia stony silt 
loams. Because it is stony, the soil is not suited to row 
crops. It can be used for hay, improved pasture, and 
small grains. It is not a good soil for alfalfa, but it is 
suited to moisture-tolerant grasses and legumes grown 
for hay and pasture. It also is suited to trees and wild- 
life habitat. (Capability unit [Vws-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 1; urban group 9) 

Amenia very stony silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
(ApC).—Included_ with this soil in mapping are small 
scattered areas of soils having slopes of 0 to 3 percent. 

Most of this soil is forested. Small areas have been 
cleared and are used for unimproved pasture or are idle. 
Because the surface layer is so stony, the soil is unsnit- 
able for row cropping. It is suitable for woodland, 
unimproved pasture, and wildlife habitat. (Capability 
unit VIs-2; woodland suitability group 7; urban 
group 9) 


Au Gres Series 


In the Au Gres series are poorly drained soils that 
developed in deposits of acid loamy sand and sand. These 
soils occur in small areas on terraces. 

A typical profile in a forest of hemlock and red maple 
has a surface layer of black loamy fine sand about 1 inch 
thick. Covering this layer is fresh leaf litter and humus. 
Just below the surface layer is a subsurface layer of 
gray loamy fine sand or fine sand 5 inches thick. Next is 
a dark reddish-gray to reddish-brown, slightly cemented 
layer that shows some humus and iron stains and is hard 
when dry. This gradually grades to loose, yellowish- 
brown and light olive-brown sand in the lower subsoil. 
The substratum begins at a depth of about 30 inches 
and is grayish-brown to light olive-gray sand that con- 
tains a few, distinct mottles. 

The Au Gres soils have moderately rapid or rapid 
permeability and low available moisture capacity. Run- 
off is slow or seasonally ponded. 

Typical profile of Au Gres loamy fine sand in an 
undisturbed area of hemlock and red maple, 800 feet, 
east of Duck Pond on Mattatuck Trail Road, White 
Memorial Foundation, town of Litchfield: 

O1—4 to 3 inches, fresh litter consisting of leaves and twigs 
from a mature and undisturbed stand of hemlock 
and red maple. 

O2-—-3 inches to 0, humus layer mottled with fine roots and 
some medium roots. 

A1—0O to 1 inch, black (5YR 2/1) loamy fine sand that is 
very rich in organic matter; very weak, medium, 
granular structure; very friable; numerous fine 
roots; extremely acid (pH 3.8); abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 

A2—1 inch to 6 inches, gray (SYR 5/1) loamy fine sand or 
fine sand; structureless (massive, but is easily 
crushed to single grain); very friable; few fine and 
medium roots; extremely acid (pH 4.2); clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B2ib—6 to 12 inches, dark reddish-gray (5YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) and red- 
dish-brown (SYR 4/4) stains; structureless (mas- 
sive, but is easily crushed to single grain); very 
weakly cemented; friable; few fine and medium 


roots; very strongly acid (pH 4.6); gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22hir—12 to 17 inehes, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) loamy 
fine sand; ped surfaces stained with dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/2 and 2/2); structureless (massive) ; 
weakly cemented; firm; no roots observed; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B31—17 to 20 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; with common, distinct, medium and coarse 
mottles and stains of dark brown (7.5YR 38/2) and 
dark reddish brown (5¥R 3/3); weakly cemented; 
structureless (massive); firm in place; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B32—20 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sand; 
mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4); easily crushed to 
single grain; slightly firm in place; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B33—28 to 30 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sand; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5¥R 5/6) and light yellowish brown (10¥R 6/4); 
easily crushed to single grain; strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

C—80 to 60 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to light olive- 
gray (5Y¥ 6/2) medium and fine sand; few, medium, 
distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4); structureless (single grain); loose; strongly 
acid. 

The texture of the Al horizon is generally loamy fine sand, 
but this material contains a large amount of humus from 
the overlying 02 layer. Below the Al horizon, the texture is 
loamy fine sand, loamy sand, or sand. The lower part of the 
B horizon and the C horizon generally are medium or fine 
sand, but in places the C horizon includes some coarse sand. 
The Al horizon is missing in some places, and here an A2 
horizon is just below the 02 layer. In the A2 horizon there 
are individual grains of sand that stand out prominently 
when the horizon is dry. The A2 horizon has a hue ranging 
from 10YR to 5YR, a value of 5 to 7, and a chroma of 1 to 2; 
or it has a hue of 7.5YR, a value of 6 to 7, and a chroma 
of 0 to 2, 

The Bh horizon is darker colored than the overlying hori- 
zon, and it shows stains or blotches of iron and discolora- 
tions of humus. It is friable to firm. The hue is 5¥R to 
7.5YR, the value is 8 to 4, and the chroma is 2 to 4. Mottles 
and stains are somewhat brighter or darker colored but have 
the same hue. The lower part of the B horizon and the CG 
horizon have hues ranging from 10YR to 2.5Y, a value of 
5 to 7, and a chroma of 2 or 8. 

The Au Gres soils are near the very poorly drained Scar- 
boro soils. which developed on sandy and gravelly materials, 
and the very poorly drained Birdsall soils, which developed 
mainly in medium-textured sediments, Au Gres soils have a 
coarser textured solum than the poorly drained Walpole 
soils, and the iron- and humus-stained layer that occurs in 
the Au Gres soils is lacking in the Walpole soils. 


Au Gres loamy fine sand (Av).—This soil occurs only 
in areas of wet sandy sediments. Small areas have been 
cleared and are pastured. If the soil is partly drained, it 
can be used for improved pasture. Liming and fertilizing 
will increase the growth of native grasses and legumes. 
Undrained, the soil is suitable for woodland, unimproved 
pasture, and wildlife habitat. (Capability unit IITw-1; 
woodland suitability group 4; urban group 11) 


Belgrade Series 


The Belgrade series consists of nearly level and gently 
sloping, moderately well drained soils that developed 
in deep silt and very fine sand. Typically, these soils are 
free of coarse fragments to a depth of 40 inches or more. 
They occupy scattered areas in valleys of the county. 
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A typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface 
layer of very friable, dark-brown silt loam 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil is made up of light olive-brown silt 
loam that extends to a depth of 82 inches. In the lower 
part the subsoil is mottled with olive gray and yellowish 
brown. The substratum is pale-olive silt loam that con- 
tains fewer mottles than the lower subsoil and includes 
lenses of very fine sandy loam and fine sand. 

These soils are moderately permeable, are friable or 
very friable throughout, and have high available mois- 
ture capacity. In places the water table rises to within 
15 to 20 inches of the surface in wet periods. 

Typical profile of Belgrade silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in an idle field about 114 miles east of the village 
of Kast Canaan in North Canaan: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, 
coarse, granular structure; very friable; medium 
acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

RB21—S to 14 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/6) silt loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) when crushed; very 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22—14 to 18 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B23—18 to 32 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of olive gray (5Y 
5/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6-5/8); very 
weak, medium, platy structure; very friable; me- 
dium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C—32 to 42 inches, pale-olive (SY 6/3) silt loam; few fine 
mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) and olive 
gray (5Y 5/2); lenses of very fine sandy loam and 
fine sand; varied or moderate, medium, platy strue- 
ture; firm; medium acid. 

The texture in the upper part of the B horizon is domi- 
nantly silt lorm but grades to very fine sandy loam in places. 
Below a depth of 24 to 36 inches, lenses of loamy fine sand 
and fine sand are common and a few lenses of silty clay 
loam occur. The profile is essentially free of coarse frag- 
ments to a depth of 40 inches, but it may contain some thin 
lenses of coarse sand or sand and gravel. The solum gen- 
erally is strongly acid to medium acid. In the northwestern 
part of the county, however, in places where the soils occur 
near the limestone valley, the lower part of the profile may 
be slightly acid. The thickness of the solum ranges from 24 
to 86 inches. 

The color of the Ap horizon ranges from very dark grayish 
brown (10¥YR 3/2) to brown (10YR 4/8). The color of the 
B21 horizon is normally 2.5Y¥ to 7.5¥ in hue, 4 to 5 in value, 
and 3 to 6 in chroma. The lower part of the B horizon has 
a matrix hue of 5Y, 2.5Y, or 10YR. Mottles are 2.5Y, SY, or 
10¥R in hue; the chroma is 1 to 6, and the value is 5 to 7. 
The depth to mottles ranges from 14 to 20 inches. 

The Belgrade soils are near the well-drained Hartland 
soils, the poorly drained Raynham soils, and the very poorly 
drained Birdsall soils. They also are associated with the 
moderately well drained Tisbury and Sudbury soils. Bel- 
grade soils are similar in texture to the Tisbury soils, but 
they lack the coarse sand and gravel that underlie those 
soils at a depth of about 2 feet. In contrast to the Belgrade 
soils, Sudbury soils are moderately coarse textured in the 
solum and are underlain by sand and gravel. 


Belgrade silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (BaA}.—This 
soil has the profile described as typical for the series. 
It occurs in areas where runoff is medium to slow. A sea- 
sonal high water table restricts internal drainage, and 
the soil dries out rather slowly in spring. It is free of 
surface stones and is easy to work. 


This soil occupies only a small acreage. Some of it has 
been cleared and is used for hay, pasture, and silage corn. 
In addition, some is forested and some is idle. Undrained, 
the soil is suitable for pasture, hay, silage corn, birdsfoot 
trefoil, sudangrass, and millet. Drained areas can be 
used for alfalfa and some kinds of cultivated crops. (Ca- 
pability unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 1; urban 
group 8) 

Belgrade silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Ba8).—This 
soil has medium runoff and, in winter and spring, is sus- 
ceptible to erosion if it is clean tilled and not protected. 
Some of the acreage is forested, and some has been cleared 
and is idle or is used for hay, pasture, or silage corn. The 
soil is suitable for about the same crops as Belgrade silt 
loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Simple practices are needed 
for controlling erosion in cultivated areas. (Capability 
unit IIwe-1; woodland suitability group 1; urban group 
8) 


Bernardston Series 


The Bernardston series consists of well-drained soils 
that have a slowly or very slowly permeable pan at a 
depth of about 2 feet. The layers above the pan are fria- 
ble, are moderately permeable, and have high available 
moisture capacity. These soils are on glacial uplands in 
the northwestern part of the county, mainly in the town 
of Salisbury. Most of their acreage lies in the vicinity of 
Riga Mountain and directly south of it. In some areas 
the soils are gently sloping and occur on low drumloidal 
hills; in others they are hilly or steep. The soils are 
inextensive and are of little importance to farming. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has an 8-inch 
plow layer of friable, dark-brown silt loam. The upper 
part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown silt loam, and the 
lower part is light olive-brown to olive channery silt 
loam. At a depth of 26 inches is a compact layer, or pan, 
made up of olive-brown to light olive-brown channery 
silt loam. 

The stony Bernardston soils on Riga Mountain contain 
a somewhat larger amount of gravel and channery frag- 
ments than soils of this series in lower areas to the south. 
The pebbles and channery fragments vary in size and 
consist of flat, smooth, oblong: pieces of Salisbury schist. 

Typical profile of Bernardston silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, in a hayfield on Sellick Hill Road, one-fourth 
mile east of the intersection of Sellick Hill Road and 
Lincoln City Road in Salisbury: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; numerous fine 
roots; coarse fragments about 15 percent; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary, 

B21—8 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; coarse fragments about 15 percent; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—14 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) channery 
silt loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; coarse fragments 
about 25 percent; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B3—24 to 26 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) to olive 
(5¥ 5/3) channery silt loam; weak, thick, platy 
structure; firm in place; no roots observed; coarse 
fragments about 25 percent; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary, 
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Cx—26 to 42 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y¥ 4/4) to light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) channery silt loam; weak, thick, 
platy structure; very firm; no roots observed; 
coarse fragments about 80 percent; very strongly 
acid. Coarse fragments in the profile consist pri- 
marily of Salisbury schist, 


The texture of the B and C horizons is generally silt loam, 
but in some places it is loam. The depth to the Cx horizon, 
or fragipan, ranges from 20 to 28 inches. Structure normally 
is subangular blocky in the B2 horizon but grades to very 
weak, thick, platy in the B38 horizon and to weak, thick, 
platy in the C horizon. 

The color of the Ap horizon generally is dark brown 
(10YR 8/8) or very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2). The 
hue in the upper part of the B horizon is 10YR, the value 
is 3 through 5, and the chroma is 4 through 6. In the lower 
B horizon the hue is 2.5Y or 5Y, the value is 3 through 5, 
and the chroma is 2 through 4. The Cx horizon has a hue 
ranging from 2.5Y through 5Y, A few faint mottles occur 
along the area of contact between the B and C horizons, The 
profile is medium acid to very strongly acid. 

The Bernardston soils occur most commonly near the 
Hollis soils, which are shallow to bedrock. They also are 
near the well drained Stockbridge soils and the moderately 
well drained Amenia soils, all of which developed in mate- 
rial derived from limestone and schist. 


Bernardston silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (BqB) — 
This soil has the profile described as typical for the series. 
Because it has a compact layer at a depth of about 2 
feet, the soil generally is waterlogged early in spring 
and dries out slowly. If the growing season is normal, 
however, moisture is usually adequate for crops. Included 
with this soil in mapping are small areas where slopes 
are 0 to 3 percent. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is used for crops 
in support of dairying or is idle. The soil is suited to 
corn for silage or grain, small grains, millet, sudangrass, 
hay, and pasture. Alfalfa should not be seeded alone but 
in mixture with grass, for it is subject to frost heave 
and runs out after several years. Where the soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that control erosion and main- 
tain good tilth. (Capability unit ITe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 2; urban group 5) 

Bernardston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (BaC).— 
This soil has more rapid runoff and, if unprotected, is 
subject: to greater erosion than more gently sloping Ber- 
nardston soils, Included in mapping are small eroded 
areas; small areas in which the slopes are 15 to 25 per- 
cent; and small areas of soils having a compact layer, or 
pan, at a depth exceeding 28 inches. 

This soil is used in much the same way as Bernardston 
silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, and it is suited to about 
the same crops. Because of stronger slopes, however, 
practices for controlling erosion need to be more care- 
fully applied. (Capability unit ITIe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 2; urban group 6) 

Bernardston stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Bu8).—This soil has a stony surface layer, but in other 
respects its profile is similar to the one described as typ- 
ical for the series. Included in mapping are small scat- 
tered areas in which a compact layer occurs at a depth 
of more than 28 inches. 

Although some of this soil has been cleared and is used 
for pasture, much of it is in cutover forest. Trees, im- 
proved pasture, hay, and small grains are suitable crops. 
Using farm machinery is somewhat difficult because of 


stones. (Capability unit [Ves-2; woodland suitability 
group 2; urban group 5) 

Bernardston stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(BuC).—Controlling runoff is.more difficult on this soil than 
on Bernardston stony soils having milder slopes. Surface 
stones interfere with normal cultivation, but hay and 
improved pasture can be grown. Row cropping is limited 
by stoniness. Other suitable uses are woodland, wildlife 
habitat, and recreation. Included in areas mapped as this 
soil are small areas of soils that have slopes of 15 to 25 
percent. (Capability unit [Ves-2; woodland suitability 
group 2; urban group 6) 

Bernardston very stony silt loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes (BwC).—This soil is mainly in forest, a good use. 
Some areas have been cleared and are used mainly for 
unimproved pasture or are idle. The soil is so stony that 
it is unsuitable for cultivation, but in some areas it can 
be worked for improved pasture or orchards. The growth 
of forage plants in unimproved pasture can be increased 
by fertilizing and controlling brush. (Capability unit 
VIs-2; woodland suitability group 7; urban group 6) 

Bernardston very stony silt leam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes (BwD).—This soil is largely in forest, though scat- 
tered areas have been cleared and are used for unim- 
proved pasture or are idle. Because of stones and steep 
slopes, use is generally limited to woodland, grazing, and 
wildlife habitat. (Capability unit VIIs-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 8; urban group 7) 


Birdsall Series 


In the Birdsall series are level or slightly depressional, 
nonacid, very poorly drained soils that developed in 
waterlaid or windblown deposits of silt and very fine 
sand. These soils occupy small areas in the valleys and, 
to a limited extent, in the uplands. They have a water 
table at or near the surface in winter and spring. Their 
permeability is moderate, and their available moisture 
capacity is high. 

‘A typical profile has a surface layer of very dark gray 
silt loam about 9 inches thick. This layer is covered with 
fresh and decomposed litter. The subsoil is olive-gray 
to light olive-gray silt loam that grades with depth to 
gray, strongly mottled silt loam. Underlying the subsoil 
is gray silt loam. 

Typical profile of Birdsall silt loam in a forested area 
on New Pitch Road, one-half mile east of the intersection 
of this road and Connecticut Route 63 in the town of 
Litchfield: 

O1—3 to 2 inches, recent raw litter from deciduous trees. 

O2—2 inches to 0, mat of decomposed and partly decomposed 
litter. 

A1—0 to 9 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure in the upper part, 
grading to weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture in the lower part; friable; some fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21—9 to 18 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) to light olive-gray 
(BY 6/2) silt loam; few, fine, faint mottles of dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; slightly firm in place; 
no roots observed; medium acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 
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B22g—18 to 26 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) silt loam; common, 
medium prominent mottles of gray (5Y 5/1), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) ; 
weak, thick, platy structure; slightly firm in place 
but friable when removed; no roots observed; me- 
dium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

to 46 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of gray (5Y 6/1); struc- 
tureless (massive) ; slightly firm in place; medium 
acid; numerous fine mica flakes. 


In some places below a depth of 20 to 24 inches, silt loam 
grades to very fine sandy loam. In places the © horizon con- 
tains thin lenses of sand, fine gravel, or gravel and coarse 
sand, This horizon may also contain thin lenses of silty clay 
loam, but the overall clay content in the C horizon does not 
exceed 18 percent. Below a depth of 40 inches, the material 
is variable. In some places it is silt loam or very fine sandy 
loam, but in others it grades to glaciofiuvial deposits of 
coarse materials. 

The color of the A horizon is black (10YR 2/1) to very 
dark gray (10YR 38/1). In the B horizon the color of the 
matrix is 2.5Y to 5Y in hue, 4 to 6 in value, and 1 to 2 in 
chroma. Generally, the B21 horizon is less mottled than the 
B22g horizon. The upper part of the solum normally is fri- 


Cg—26 


able, but in some places the lower part is firm and has weak: 


platy structure. 

The Birdsall soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the well drained Hartland soils, the moderately well drained 
Belgrade soils, and the poorly drained Raynham soils, and 
they occur closely with all of those soils. They also occur 
near the moderately coarse textured Whitman soils, which 
developed in moderately coarse textured glacial till. The 
Birdsall soils are similar to the Saco soils in texture, but 
the Saco soils developed in medium-textured alluvium. 

Birdsall silt loam (3z).—This level or slightly depres- 
sional soil has slow runoff. Included in mapping are 
small scattered areas in which the lower horizons contain 
lenses of material that is finer textured than silt loam. 
Also included are scattered areas where the depth to sand 
and gravel is 24 to 30 inches. 

This soil is inextensive and not important to farming. 
Most of it is forested, but some areas have been cleared 
and are used for unimproved pasture or are idle. Pro- 
viding adequate drainage is impractical in many areas 
because outlets are lacking. In places open ditches can 
be used to drain the soil sufficiently for improved pasture. 
Other suitable uses are woodland and wildlife habitat. 
(Capability unit Vw-1; woodland suitability group 5; 
urban group 12) 


Borrow and Fill Land 


Borrow and fill land consists of areas where the orig- 
inal soil has been disturbed or removed during the con- 
struction of highways, dams, reservoirs, and industrial 
and housing developments. These areas generally are not 
suitable for cultivation, but some of them can be either 
reforested or graced, limed and fertilized, and seeded to 
grasses and legumes. Each site should be investigated to 
determine its suitability. 

Borrow and fill land, coarse material (Bk) is made up of 
borrow areas and cut and fill material over sand and 
gravel or coarse glacial till. Generally, the soil horizons 
above the underlying material have been obliterated or 
taken away. In places the underlying material also has 
been disturbed. Except in small areas on flood plains, 
this land is extremely droughty. It occurs most com- 
monly in areas of Copake, Enfield, Groton, Hinckley, and 


Merrimac soils. (Woodland suitability group 11; capa- 
bility unit and urban group not assigned) 

Borrow and fill land, loamy material (Bl) consists of 
borrow areas and cut and fill material over loamy mate- 
rials, Generally, it occurs in areas of soils that formed 
in glacial till and range from fine sandy loam to silt loam 
in texture. This land is in small to fairly large tracts 
throughout the county. It varies in permeability, drain- 
age, and suitability for vegetation. (Woodland suitability 
group 11; capability unit and urban group not assigned) 


Branford Series 


In the Branford series are loamy, well-drained soils 
that developed in stratified sand and gravel of Late Wis- 
consin age. The stratified material consisted mainly of 
reddish-brown Triassic sandstone but included a vartable 
amount of basalt and coarse crystalline rocks such as 
gneiss. These soils are of limited acreage and distribu- 
tion; they occur only in the southern part of the town of 
Woodbury. 

A typical profile in a wooded area has a surface layer 
of dark-brown loam that is about 1 inch thick and is 
underlain by a former plow layer of dark-brown loam 
about 7 inches thick. Next is a loam subsoil that is red- 
dish brown in the upper part but is slightly lighter 
colored with depth. The substratum, at a depth of about 
26 inches, is yellowish-red coarse sand and gravel. It is 
loose, stratified, and cobbly in places, 

The Branford soils are moderately permeable in the 
surface layer and subsoil and are very rapidly permeable 
in the substratum. Their available moisture capacity is 
high. 

Typical profile of Branford loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
in a wooded area 500 feet south of the intersection of 
Bacon Pond Road and Orenaug Pond Road, town of 
Woodbury: 

OL and O2—1% inches to 0, fresh decoinposed and partly 
decomposed litter. 

AI—O to 1 inch, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loam; very weak, 
fine, granular strneture; very friable; numerous fine 
roots; coarse fragments about 2 percent; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary, 

Ap—1 inch to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 8/2) loam; very 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 5 per- 
cent: very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—S8 to 16 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) loam; very 
weak, subangular blocky structure; friable; some 
fine roots; coarse fragments about 10 percent; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 26 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) loam that is 
somewhat gritty at the lower boundary; very weak, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
coarse fragments about 10 percent in upper part, but 
increasing to about 15 percent with depth; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

IIC—26 to 40 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sand and 
gravel; structureless; loose; no roots observed; 
coarse fragments about 40 percent; these fragments 
consist of basalt, gneiss, and some reddish sand- 
stone; very strongly acid. 

The texture of the B horizon is dominantly loam, though 
in places it is silt loam. The content of coarse fragments in 
the solum generally ranges from 5 to 20 percent, but in some 
places it is more than 20 percent in the lower part of the 
subsoil. In the C horizon the gravel content ranges from 385 
to 65 percent. The depth to sand and gravel is 20 to 80 inches, 
and the average depth is about 24 inches. 
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The Al, or Ap, horizon has a hue of 5YR, 7.5YR, or 1OYR; 
a value of 8 or 4; and a chroma of 2 to 4. In the B horizon 
the hue is 5YR, the value is 4 to 5, and the chroma is 4 to 6. 

The Branford soils are finer textured than the Merrimac 
soils. Unlike the Branford soils, the Merrimac soils have a 
hue of 7.5YR or yellower in the subsoil and were derived 
chiefly from granite, gneiss, and schist. Differences in color 
and parent material separate the Branford soils from the 
Infield soils, which developed in a silt mantle of 7.5YR to 
10YR hue over stratified sand and gravel. 

Branford loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Bo3).—This soil 
has the profile described as typical for the series. In- 
cluded in mapping are small scattered areas of Enfield 
soils and small areas in which the depth to sand and 
gravel is 18 inches or less. 

Some areas of this soil are in cutover forest, some are 
in housing developments, and others are idle. Only a 
small acreage is in crops, principally those grown for 
hay and pasture. The soil is well suited to general farm 
crops, including silage corn, alfalfa, and grass. It warms 
wp rapidly in spring, is free or nearly free of stones, and 
is easily worked. The response to fertilizer and lime is 
good. Surface runoff is not a serious hazard, but unpro- 
tected areas are subject to slight sheet erosion, (Capa- 
bility unit [le-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban 

roup 1) 

Branford loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (BoC).—This 
soil is sloping or gently rolling. Included with it in map- 
ping are scattered areas of Enfield soils and small areas 
of soils in which sand and gravel are less than 18 inches 
below the surface. 

This soil is mainly in cutover forest. Some areas are 
in housing developments or small estates, and some are 
idle. Only a small acreage is used for pasture or hay. 
The soil is friable and responds well to good manage- 
ment. However, it has more rapid runoff than Branford 
loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, and it needs more intensive 
practices for controlling erosion. Other measures needed 
are those that conserve moisture, provide regular addi- 
tions of organic matter, and maintain fertility. (Capa- 
bility unit IITe-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban 
group 2) 


Charlton Series 


The Charlton series consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level or undulating to hilly soils that, developed in 
friable to firm glacial till, The till was derived mainly 
from schistose rocks, but to some extent, from granite 
and gneiss. These soils are well distributed on uplands 
throughout the county. They are stony or very stony on 
about two-thirds of their total acreage. Permeability is 
moderate to moderately rapid in the surface layer and 
subsoil. 

A typical profile in an undisturbed forested area has a 
surface layer of dark-brown fine sandy loam about 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is fine sandy loam that is very 
friable and dark brown or dark yellowish brown in the 
upper part and is firm and yellowish brown in the lower 
part. This layer extends to a depth of 30 inches. It is 
underlain by light olive-brown, friable to firm material 
that varies in texture but generally is gravelly sandy 
loam or loamy sand. Small angular fragments of rock 
are common throughout the profile. 


Nonstony Charlton soils are used for row crops and 
for hay and pasture in support of dairying. The stony 
and very stony soils are mainly in cutover forest or pas- 
ture or are idle. 

Typical profile of Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 
3 to 15 percent slopes, in a wooded area in the town of 


Winchester, three-fourths mile southeast of Silas Hall 
Pond: 


O1—1% inches to 1 inch, raw litter from hardwoods and 
some white pine and hemlock. 

02—1 inch to 0, decomposed and partly decomposed litter of 
leaves and twigs. 

Al—0 to 2 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) fine sandy loam; 
very weak, medium, granular structure; friable; 
numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 2 per- 
cent; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21—2 to 17 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; very weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable; few fine roots; coarse fragments 
about 10 percent; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22—17 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; structureless (massive) but breaks into 
soft clods when disturbed; very friable; few fine 
roots; coarse fragments about 15 percent; medium 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3—26 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; structureless (massive) but breaks into soft 
subangular clods when disturbed; firm in place; few 
fine roots; coarse fragments about 15 percent; me- 
dium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—80 to 42 inches light olive-brown (2.5YR 5/4) gravelly 
sandy loam with lenses of gravelly loamy sand; 
structureless (massive); slightly firm in place; 
numerous fragments of schist and granite and mica 
flakes; medium acid. 


The A horizon is fine sandy loam, stony fine sandy loam, 
or very stony fine sandy loam, The C horizon is dominantly 
graveliy fine sandy loam or gravelly sandy loam, but in 
many places it includes lenses of strata of loamy sand or 
gravelly loamy sand 3 to 12 inches thick. The C horizon, to 
a depth of 8 feet or more, generally is very friable to firm, 
though very firm layers occur in places below 8 feet. In 
most places the thickness of the solum is about 24 to 30 
inches, but thickness ranges from 18 to 30 inches. 

The Ap horizon generally is very dark grayish brown 
(10OYR 3/2) to dark brown (10YR 8/3). In the solum the 
brighter colors are in the upper part of the B horizon, where 
the hue is 10YR or 7.5YR. In the lower part, the hue is 
10YR or 2.5Y. Throughout the B horizon, values ordinarily 
are 4 to 6 and chromas are 4 to 8. The C horizon generally 
has hues of 2.5Y and 5Y, values of 4 to 6, and chromas of 
3 to 8. 

The surface of these soils normally is stony or very stony, 
but some areas have been cleared of stones. 

The Charlton soils are near the moderately well drained 
Sutton soils, the somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained 
Leicester soils, and the very poorly drained Whitman soils. 
They also occur near the Paxton and Hollis soils, and they 
are similar to them in texture and mineralogy. In contrast 
to the Charlton soils, however, the Paxton soils have a hard, 
compact layer at a depth of about 24 inches, and the Hollis 
soils are shallow to bedrock. 


Charlton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(CaA).—This inextensive soil occurs in small areas through- 
out the county. Except for its 4- to 8-inch plow layer 
that is essentially free of surface stones, its profile is 
similar to the one described as typical for the series. The 
moisture-holding capacity is moderate in the surface 
layer and subsoil. Runoff is only a slight hazard. 
Included in mapping are small scattered areas of soils 
having a silt loam surface layer and subsoil. 
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This soil is suited to general farm crops and is used 
mainly for silage corn, small grains, and hay crops. It 
is well suited to alfalfa. The soil is fairly easy to work, 
but in unlimed areas it is strongly acid and requires lime 
and fertilizer for 2 good growth of crops. (Capability 
unit I-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 3) 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
{CaB).—The profile of this soil is in most respects similar 
to that described as typical for the series, but its surface 
layer is free or nearly free of stones (fig. 6). Runoff is 


Figure 6.—Profile of a Charlton fine sandy loam. 


a hazard on this soil, and unprotected areas are subject: 
to sheet and rill erosion. Included in mapping are small 
areas in which the surface layer and subsoil are silt 
loam. Also included, in the town of Woodbury, are 
small areas where the subsoil is reddish brown. 

This soil is suited to general farm crops and is well 
suited to alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil. It is used mainly 
for row crops, hay crops, and pasture, but in some places 
it is used for orchards. Easily applied practices reduce 
runoff and control erosion. (Capability unit IIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 2; urban group 38) 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded (CaB2).—This soil has a profile somewhat similar 
to the one described as typical for the series, but it is 
thinner in the surface layer and subsoil because of ero- 
sion. The combined thickness of these layers is only 
about 18 inches. 

This soil is suited to general farm crops and is used 
chiefly for row crops, hay crops, and pasture. It produces 
a good growth of alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil. The soil 


needs to be managed more carefully than Charlton fine 
sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. (Capability unit 
ITe-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 3) 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
{CaC).—This soil is more susceptible to erosion than less 
sloping Charlton soils. Included in mapping are small 
areas of soils that have a surface layer and subsoil of 
silt loam. Also included, in the towns of Woodbury and 
Roxbury, are small areas of soils having a reddish-brown 
subsoil. 

This soil is well suited to grasses, alfalfa, and other 
legumes grown for hay or pasture, and to orchards. It 
also can be row cropped if soil losses are controlled. 
(Capability unit IITe-1; woodland suitability group 2; 
urban group 4) 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (CaC2}.-This eroded soil has a profile somewhat 
similar to that described as typical for the series, but it 
is thinner in the surface layer and subsoil, 

This soil is suited to general farm crops, including hay 
crops and pasture. Alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil grow 
well. If clean-tilled crops are grown, suitable practices 
are needed for supplying organic matter and controlling 
erosion. Careful management is of greater concern on 
this soil than on Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. (Capability unit IITe-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 2; urban group 4) 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(CaD)—This strongly sloping soil occupies small areas 
scatterecdl throughout the county. Included with it in 
mapping are small areas of eroded soils and small areas 
of reddish-brown soils. 

Rapid runoff and a severe hazard of erosion make this 
soil generally unsuited to cultivated crops. The soil is 
suited to crops grown for hay and. pasture and is used 
mainly for these purposes. Some cleared areas are idle. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 3; 
urban group 7) 

Chariton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
(Cat).—This soil generally occurs in narrow strips on the 
sides of hills and is in scattered areas throughout the 
ue: Included in mapping are small areas of eroded 
soils. 

Because this steep soil is difficult to work with modern 
machinery, it is mainly in pasture and forest, uses to 
which i is well suited. (Capability unit VIe-1; wood- 
land suitability group 3; urban group 7) 

Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
{ChB).—A large part of this soil is forested, but some has 
been cleared and is used for hay, pasture, and orchards. 
Some cleared areas are idle. The soil has stones on the 
surface that interfere somewhat with modern farm ma- 
chinery. Nevertheless, it can be used for small grains and 
tree fruits and, if limed and fertilized, is suited to plants 
grown for pasture or hay. Included in mapping are small 
areas of soils having slopes of 0 to 8 percent, small 
scattered areas where the surface layer is silt loam, and 
small areas of soils in which the subsoil is reddish brown. 
(Capability unit [Ves-1; woodland suitability group 2; 
urban group 3) 

Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
{ChC}.—This soil has medium to rapid runoff and is more 
susceptible to erosion than less sloping Charlton soils. It 
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occurs throughout the county and is mainly forested, 
though in some areas it is used for hay, pasture, and 
orchards, (Capability unit [Ves-1; woodland suitability 
group 2; urban group 4) 

Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes (ChD)—This inextensive soil is in areas scattered 
throughout the county, generally in long strips downslope 
from Hollis soils or very stony Charlton soils. Most of 
the soil is forested, but some areas are used for pasture 
or are idle. Forest and unimproved pasture are suitable 
uses. (Capability unit VIes-1; woodland suitability group 
8; urban group 7) 

Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes (CrC)—This undulating to rolling soil has the 
profile described as typical for the series. The soil occupies 
small to large areas and is fairly extensive throughout the 
county, except in the northwestern corner. Included in 
mapping are small areas in which the surface layer and 
subsoil are silt loam, and small areas of soils having 
a reddish-brown subsoil. 

A large acreage of this soil is in forest, but some areas 
have been cleared and are used mainly for unimproved 
pasture or are idle. The soil is so stony that it is not suit- 
able for cultivation, though in some areas it can be used 
for improved pasture. Other suitable uses are woodland 
and wildlife habitat. (Capability unit VIs-1; woodland 
suitability group 7; urban group 4) 

Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes (CrD)—This soil is widely distributed in the county, 
except in the northwestern corner. Most of the acreage 
is wooded, but small areas have been cleared and are used 
for unimproved pasture or are idle. Trees, unimproved 
pasture, and wildlife habitat are among the suitable uses. 
(Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
urban group 7) 


Copake Series 


The Copake series consists of nearly level to rolling, 
well-drained soils that developed in glaciofluvial deposits 
derived mainly from schist and limestone but partly from 
gneiss and dolomite. These soils lie on terraces in the 
northwestern part of the county and in the valley of the 
Housatonic River. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark-brown 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish- 
brown very fine sandy loam in the upper part and grades 
to olive-brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower 
part. This layer extends to a depth of about 24 inches. The 
substratum is dark grayish-brown sand and gravel in 
which there are fragments of limestone. 

The Copake soils are very friable. Their permeability 
is moderate in the surface layer and subsoil and is very 
rapid in the substratum. The soils warm up rapidly in 
spring and are easily worked. 

Typical profile of Copake loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
in a hayfield on Sharon Station Road, one-fourth mile 
west of Sharon Valley in the town of Sharon: 

Ap—0O to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; numerous 


fine roots; coarse fragments about 12 percent; me- 
dium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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B2i—8 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) very 
fine sandy loam; weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; coarse fragments 
about 10 percent; slightly acid; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 

B22—16 - 24 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) gravelly fine 
sandy loam; very weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; course frag- 
ments about 20 percent; slightly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

TIC—24 to 46 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 4/2) sand 
and gravel; yellow (10¥R 7/6) limestone ghosts 
and gray (2.5Y 5/0) dolomitic ghosts; loose; no 
roots observed; coarse fragments more than 50 per- 
cent; calcareous; gravel is mainly from schist and 
limestone. 

The content of coarse fragments in the A horizon ranges 
from 10 to 20 percent. The upper part of the B horizon is 
gravelly loam to fine sandy loam. Thickness of the solum 
generally is about 24 inches but ranges from 20 to 30 inches. 
In most places the depth to carbonates is about 30 inches, 
but depth varies from about 24 to more than 46 inches. 

Color in the Ap horizon is 10YR or 2.5Y¥ in hue, 8 to 4 in 
value, and 2 to 8 in chroma, The upper part of the B horizon 
has a hue of 1L0YR or 2.5Y, a value of 4 to 5, and a chroma 
of 4 to 6. The C horizon has a hue of 2.5¥ or 5Y. Limestone 
ghosts are colored strong brown, yellowish brown, and gray. 

The Copake soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the excessively drained Groton soils, the moderately well 
drained Hero soils, and the poorly drained Fredon soils. 
They also occur near the Stockbridge, Dover, and Farming- 
ton soils. The Copake soils are finer textured than the Merri- 
mac soils. 

Copake loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (CwA) —The profile 
of this soil is the one described as typical for the Copake 
series. The soil has moderate ee moisture capacity. 

Although scattered areas of this soil are in forest, most 
of the acreage has been cleared and is used for crops in 
support of dairying. The soil is easily worked and subject 
to little or no erosion, It is suited to many kinds of crops, 
including vegetables, sweet corn, fruit trees, corn for silage 
or grain, alfalfa, small grains, hay, and pasture. In 
years when too little rain falls, crop growth can be in- 
creased through irrigation. A plowsole commonly devel- 
ops if the soil is intensively row cropped, but this com- 
pacted layer can be broken up by deep plowing or 
subsoiling. (Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability 
group 2; urban group 1) 

Copake loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (CwB).—This 
gently undulating or gently sloping soil can be kept from 
eroding by using simple practices that control runoff. 
Use and suitability of this soil are much the same as those 
of Copake loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Many kinds of 
crops are suitable, including vegetables, sweet corn, fruit 
trees, corn for silage or grain, alfalfa, small grains, hay 
and pasture. Irrigation is desirable in dry years. If a 
plowsole develops in areas intensively farmed, it can be 
broken up by deep plowing or subsoiling. (Capability unit 
Tle-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 1) 

Copake loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (CwC).—This 
sloping or rolling soil is suited to about the same crops as 
other Copake soils, but it is more susceptible to erosion 
and needs to be managed more carefully. Some of the 
acreage is forested, and some is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, and pasture. Management is needed that controls 
soil losses, supplies organic matter, maintains good tilth 
and fertility, and conserves moisture. (Capability unit 
I{Ie-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 2) 
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Deerfield Series 


Soils of the Deerfield series are coarse textured and 
moderately well drained. These soils developed in sed- 
iments that were derived from granite, gneiss, schist, and 
quartzite. They oceupy terraces, where the water table 
may rise to within 15 to 20 inches of the surface in wet 
periods. 

A typical profile in a ferested area has a surface layer 
of very dark gray loamy fine sand that is about 1 inch 
thick and is underlain by an old plow layer of very dark 
grvayish-brown loamy fine sand about 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown and light olive-brown 
loamy fine sand and fine sand. It is distinctly mottled with 
dark brown, strong brown, and dark yellowish brown in 
the lower part. The sandy substratum is olive or light 
olive brown in color and contains distinct mottles of dark 
yellowish brown, dark brown, and light olive gray. ; 

The Deerfield soils have moderately rapid or rapid 
permeability. They cover only a small acreage in the 
county and are not important to farming. 

Typical profile of Deerfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, in a wooded area 1 mile north of Canaan 
Center on West Main Street, town of North Canaan: 


O1 and O2—1% inches to 0, fresh litter and some decomposed 
materials from a young stand of mixed hardwoods 
and white pine. 

A1—0 to 1 inch, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy fine sand, 
very weak, medium to fine, granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Ap—il inch to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; very weak, medium, granular 
structure; very friable; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—7 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/6) loamy fine 
sand; very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) worm 
casts; structureless (massive); very friable; strong- 
ly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22—15 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to brown 
(10YR 5/3) fine sand; common, medium, distinct 
mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and. strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and a few mottles of light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) ; structureless (single grain) ; very 
friable to loose; few fine roots; strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary, 

B23—22 to 28 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sand; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5Y 4/4) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); 
loose; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1-—-28 to 42 inches, olive (SY 5/8) fine sand; common to 
few, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2); 
lenses of loamy fine sand; structureless (single 
grain); loose; medium acid; gradual, wavy bound- 


ary. 

C2—42 to 48 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sand; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
7.5YR 4/4) and light olive gray (SY 6/2); struc- 
tureless (single grain) ; loose; slightly acid. 


Texture of the subsoil normally is loamy fine sand or 
loamy sand in the upper part but grades to medium and 
fine sand in the lower part. In most places the profile is 
free or nearly free of gravel. Below a depth of about 2 feet, 
however, lenses of gravel occur in places. 

The Ap horizon is very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
or dark brown (10YR 3/8). The color of the B horizon fades 
with depth. The upper part of the B horizon has a hue of 
T.5YR to 10YR, a value of 4 to 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. The 
lower part of the B horizon ranges from 10YR through 2.5¥ 
in hue, but its value and chroma are the same as those of 
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the upper B horizon. The C horizon generally has a hue of 
2.5Y or 5Y. 

The Deerfield soils are near the excessively drained Wind- 
sor and Hinckley soils, Soils of the Deerfield, Belgrade, and 
Sudbury series are all moderately well drained, but the 
Deerfield soils are course textured, the Belgrade soils are 
medium textured, and the Sudbury soils are underlain by 
coarse sand and gravel at a depth of about 2 feet. 

Deerfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
{(DeA).—This soil is rapidly permeable but has a water 
table within 18 to 20 inches of the surface in wet periods. 
The soil is easily worked and responds to good manage- 
ment. In spring, however, it dries out less rapidly than 
the Windsor soils. 

Supplying adequate lime and fertilizer is the main 
concern in the management of this soil. Pasture, hay, and 
silage corn can be grown, and cleared areas are used 
chiefly for these crops, though some areas are idle. (Ca- 
pability unit TIs-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
urban group 8) 


Dover Series 


In the Dover series are friable, well-drained, nearly 
level to strongly sloping soils that developed in glacial 
till of Late Wisconsin age. The till consisted mainly of 
crystalline limestone but included variable amounts 
of schist, dolomitic limestone, and quartzite. Fragments 
of leached limestone are common in the profile. These 
soils occur chiefly in the limestone valley in the north- 
western part of the county, but they also occupy scattered 
areas in the valley of the Housatonic River, as far south 
as New Milford. Permeability is moderately rapid or 
rapid. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface 
layer of very friable, dark-brown fine sandy loam about 
8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown, dark-brown, and 
dark yellowish-brown fine sandy loam that extends to 
a depth of about 30 inches. It is underlain by a sandy 
loam substratum that contains many fragments of 
decomposed and partly decomposed limestone. The pro- 
file is caleareous at a depth of 24 to 30 inches. 

Typical profile of Dover fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, in an idle area covered with brush, 0.3 mile 
south of the intersection of Farnham Road and Falls 
Village Mountain Road in the town of Salisbury: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10X¥R 3/8) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium to fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 
5 percent; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 17 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
very weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; some fine roots; coarse fragments 
about 5 percent; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—17 to 26 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) to brown 
(7.5YR 5/4) fine sandy leam; yellowish-brown lime- 
stone ghosts; very weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; a few fine roots; coarse frag- 
ments about 10 percent; neutral; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B3—26 to 30 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; numerous decomposed and partly 
decomposed limestone fragments, pale brown (10YR 
6/3) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) in color; 
very weak, medium, granular structure; no roots 
observed; coarse fragments about 15 percent; neu- 
tral; gradual, wavy boundary. 
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C—30 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) and some light 
olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy loam; pockets of 
decomposed and partly decomposed, pale-brown 
(LOYR 6/3) limestone fragments; structureless 
(massive) ; coarse fragments 15 to 20 percent; cal- 
careous. Coarse fragments consist largely of lime- 
stone but include some schist. 

The texture of the B horizon generally is fine sandy loam 
but is loam in some places and, in the lower part of that 
horizon, may grade to sandy loam. The content of coarse 
fragments ranges from 5 to 15 percent in the solum, though 
generally it is more than 15 percent in the C horizon. Tex- 
ture of the C horizon normally is fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam, and this horizon contains a variable amount of leached 
and disintegrated limestone fragments and, in places, lenses 
of loamy sand. The thickness of the solum averages between 
26 and 30 inches but ranges from 20 to 80 inches. The depth 
to carbonates is 24 to 40 inches. 

The Ap, or Al, horizon has a hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, a 
value of 8, and a chroma of 2 te 8. In the B horizon the hue 
is centered on 7.5YR but ranges from 5YR to 10YR; the 
yalue is 4 to 5, and the chroma is 4 to 8. The C horizon has 
a hue of 2.5Y, value of 5 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Dover soils generally occupy lower positions in the 
limestone valley than the well-drained, medium-textured 
Stockbridge soils. In places they are near the Groton and 
Copake goils of the terraces. Dover soils also occur in the 
same areas as the moderately well drained Amenia soils, the 
poorly drained Kendaia soils, and the very poorly drained 
Lyons soils. 


Dover fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (DoA).— 
This inextensive soil is very friable and has moderate 
available moisture capacity. It dries out fairly well in 
spring and after heavy rain. Runoff is slow. Erosion is 
only a slight hazard. 

Some of the acreage is forested, and some is used for 
silage corn, hay, and pasture in support of dairying. 
The soil is suited to cultivated crops grown in the county, 
and it can be farmed intensively under good manage- 
ment. It is well suited to silage corn, sweet corn, small 
grains, orchard trees, and grasses and legumes. Alfalfa 
grows well alone or in mixture with grass. (Capability 
unit I-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 3) 

Dover fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Do3).— 
This soil has the profile described as typical for the 
series, Small scattered areas that were included in map- 
ping are moderately eroded. 

This soil is suited to crops commonly grown in the 
county. It is used mainly for silage corn, hay, and 
pasture in support of dairying. In fields where clean- 
tilled crops are grown, simple practices are needed to 
reduce runoff and control erosion, for unprotected areas 
are subject to washing. During long periods of dry 
weather, crops are damaged from lack of sufficient mois- 
ture sooner on this soil than on the Stockbridge and 
Paxton soils. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 2; urban group 8) 

Dover fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (DoC).— 
Much of this soil is in cutover forest, but some areas 
have been cleared and are used mainly for hay and pas- 
ture or are idle. In fields that are clean cultivated, 
intensive practices are needed for controlling erosion and 
conserving moisture. Also needed is management that 
preserves or restores good tilth. Included in areas 
mapped as this soil are some moderately eroded areas. 
(Capability unit I[Te-1; woodland suitability group 2; 
urban group 4) 


Dover fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (DoD).— 
This soil occupies small areas scattered throughout the 
limestone valley. It has rapid runoff and, if left unpro- 
tected, is highly erodible. Included in mapping are small 
areas of eroded soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for hay, pas- 
ture, or woodland. Some areas are idle. Because slopes 
are strong and erosion is such a hazard, cultivated crops 
are not suited to this soil unless they are grown in a 
long rotation and are supported by intensive practices 
that control runoff. Hay and pasture are better suited 
crops. (Capability unit TVe-1; woodland suitability 
group 8; urban group 7) 

Dover stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(DvB).—Except for its stony surface layer, this soil has a 
profile that is similar to the one described as typical for 
the series. Included in mapping are a few small areas 
having slopes of 0 to 3 percent. 

Much of this soil is in cutover forest. Cleared areas 
are used mainly for pasture, but some are used for hay 
and some are idle. Stoniness limits the use of modern 
farm machinery on this soil. The soil is well suited to 
trees and pasture but also can be used for hay, orchards, 
and some kinds of small grain. (Capability unit [Ves-1; 
woodland suitability group 2; urban group 3) 

Dover stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(DvC)—This soil has a stony surface Jayer, but otherwise 
its profile is similar to the one described as typical for 
the series. Areas mapped as this soil include small scat- 
tered areas where slopes are 15 to 25 percent. 

Woodland and pasture are good uses for this soil. Hay 
crops, orchards, and some kinds of small grain also can 
be grown. Stoniness limits the use of modern farm 
machinery, and much of the acreage is in cutover forest. 
Erosion is a severe hazard in unprotected areas. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ves-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban 
group 4) 


Eel Series 


The Kel series consists of moderately well drained, 
friable soils that developed in material recently deposited 
on flood plains. The deposits were derived from limestone, 
schist, and other rocks. These soils are common in the 
valley of the Housatonic River, and they occupy a small 
acreage along other rivers, including the Still River in 
New Milford and the Blackberry River in North Canaan. 
The soils are subject. to occasional flooding. Their per- 
meability is moderate. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a surface layer 
of very dark grayish-brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. 
Underlying this layer is dark grayish-brown or grayish- 
brown. silt loam that is mottled below a depth of 18 
inches. The soil is slightly acid or neutral. 

Typical profile of Eel silt loam in a cultivated field 
north of the intersection of Johnson Road and Route 126, 
town of Canaan: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 8/2) silt 
loam ; weak, coarse, granular structure; friable; few 
fine roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ci—8 to 18 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; structureless (massive), breaking into irregu- 


lar clods; friable to very friable; few fine roots; 
neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 
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C218 to 28 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (10Y¥R 4/4) and brown (7.5YR 4/4), and 
faint mottles of gray (5Y 5/1); structureless (mas- 
sive), but crushes to irregular clods; friable; few 
fine roots; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

to 84 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 

few, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 

brown (10YR 4/4); structureless (massive), but 
erushes to irregular clods; friable; few fine roots; 
neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

IIC4—34 to 40 inches, black (10¥R 2/1) muck; medium 
acid; clear boundary. 

IlIC5g—40 to 50 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) silt loam; 
structureless (massive); decomposed and _ partly 
decomposed roots; neutral. 

Silt loam is the dominant texture to a depth of 34 to 40 
inches, but very fine sand and loamy very fine sand occur in 
the CG horizon in places, Below a depth of 34 to 40 inches, 
the texture is variable. Although the typical profile shows a 
C4 horizon of black muck, buried horizons of peat or muck 
are not common in the Eel Soils, 

The A horizon generally has a hue of 10¥R, a value of 2 
to 4, and a chroma of 1 to 2. In the C horizon the hue ranges 
from 10YR to 5Y, the value is 8 to 5, and the chroma is 
near 2. Mottles generally occur at a depth of 14 to 20 inches. 
The profile ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The Eel soils are in the same drainage sequence as the 
well-drained Genesee soils, the poorly drained Limerick soils, 
and the very poorly drained Saco soils. Nel soils are finer 
textured and less acid than the Podunk soils, 


Eel silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) [Ee)—This soil 
is subject to flooding but seldom during the growing 
season. The soil is free of surface stones and is easy to 
work, but it dries out slowly in spring. The available 
moisture capacity is high. Included in areas mapped as 
this soil are small areas outside the limestone valley that 
are strongly acid. Also included are small areas in which 
coarse-textured materials occur at a depth of 24 to 30 
inches, 

Most of the acreage has been cleared and is used for 
hay, pasture, and silage corn (fig. 7). The soil is well 
suited to legumes and grasses for hay or pasture but is 
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Figure 7.—Corn has been planted in this field of Eel silt loam along 
the Hollenbeck River. 


poorly suited to alfalfa, though alfalfa can be seeded in 
a mixture that includes other legumes. The soil also is 
well suited to millet, sudangrass, and corn grown for 
silage. (Capability unit Ilw-5; woodland suitability 
group 1; urban group 13) 


Enfield Series 


The Enfield series is made up of nearly level to sloping, 
well-drained soils that developed in a thin mantle of silt 
underlain, at a depth of about 24 inches, by stratified sand 
and gravel. The underlying coarse material was derived 
from many kinds of acid rocks. These soils occur in the 
valleys of the Housatonic and Blackberry Rivers, and 
they also occupy scattered areas in other parts of the 
county. Their permeability is moderate in the surface 
layer and subsoil but is very rapid in the substratum. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has a dark-brown 
silt loam surface layer 8 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is yellowish-brown, very friable loam and very 
fine sandy loam, and the lower part, is light olive-brown 
loamy very fine sand. At a depth of about 2 feet is the 
substratum consisting of sand and gravel derived from 
crystalline rocks. 

Typical profile of Enfield silt loam, 8 to 8 percent 
slopes, in an abandoned field one-half mile west of Lanes- 
ville on U.S. Route 7 in the town of New Milford: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 38/8) silt loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; numerous 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary, 

to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 

structureless (massive) and crushes to irregular 

clods; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary, 

B22—16 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) very fine 
sandy loam; structureless (massive) and crushes 
to irregular clods; very friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B23—22 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) loamy 
very fine sand; very friable; no roots observed; 
strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

IIC—24 to 42 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) sand and 
gravel; loose; coarse fragments 50 to 60 percent; 
strongly acid. Gravel consists mostly of granite, 
gneiss, schist, and quartzite. 


B21—8 


Texture in the solum generally ranges from silt loam to 
very fine sandy loam. The thickness of the solum ranges 
from 18 to 30 inches, and the range in depth to sand and 
gravel is the same. In arenas where sand and gravel are 
nearer the surface than typical, the profile generally has a 
higher percentage of sand and gravel than in deeper areas. 

The hue of the Ap horizon generally is 10YR, value is 3 
to 4, and chroma is 2 to 3. The upper part of the B horizon 
has hues of 7.5YR and 10YR, value of 4 to 5, and chroma 
of 3 to 8. In the lower part of the B horizon the color is 
paler; generally, it is 10OYR or 2.5¥ in hue and 4 to 6 in 
value and chroma. Normally, the IIC horizon has a hue of 
2.5Y. 

The Enfield soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the moderately well drained Tisbury soils. In addition, they 
occur near the Hartland and Merrimac soils. The sandy and 
gravelly substratum of the Enfield soils is missing in the 
Hartland soils, which developed in deep silt and very fine 
sand. Enfield soils are finer textured over sand and gravel 
than the Merrimac soils. In places the Enfield soils also are 
near the Hinckley soils, which consist of gravelly sandy loam 
and loamy sand that are shallow over gravel and sand. 


Enfield silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (EsA).—This 
soil is free of stones and easy to work, and it responds 
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well to good management. Areas mapped as this soil 
include small scattered areas in which the depth to sand 
and gravel is less than 18 inches. 

Silage corn, small grains, potatoes, sweet corn, vege- 
table crops, alfalfa, hay, and pasture are well-suited 
crops. Most of the acreage has been cleared and is farmed 
or idle. Erosion is a slight hazard in places where the 
slope is gentle. (Capability unit I-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 2; urban group 1) . 

Enfield silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (EsB)—This 
soil has the profile described as typical for the series. The 
soil has high available moisture capacity. It is very 
friable, free of stones, and easy to work. The response 
to good management is highly favorable. Included in 
mapping are a few small areas where the depth to sand 
and gravel is less than 18 inches. 

This soil is well suited to silage corn, small grains, 
potatoes, sweet corn, vegetables, alfalfa, hay, and pasture. 
Most of the acreage has been cleared and is used for cul- 
tivated crops, hay, and pasture or is idle. However, 
because the soil is more sloping than Enfield silt loam, 0 
to 3 percent slopes, it is more susceptible to erosion and 
needs more intensive practices for controlling runoff. 
(Capability unit [le-1; woodland suitability group 2; 
urban group 1) 

Enfield silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (EsC).—Some 
of this inextensive soil is forested, and some has been 
cleared and is mainly in pasture and hay. A small acreage 
is used for silage corn, and small areas are idle. 

This soil is suited to grasses, alfalfa, and other legumes 
for hay or pasture, and small grains. If the soil is inten- 
sively cultivated, management is needed that controls ero- 
sion, maintains fertility, and regularly supplies organic 
matter. (Capability unit I1Te-1; woodland suitability 
group 2; urban group 2) 


Farmington Series 


In the Farmington series are undulating to hilly, some- 
what excessively drained or well-drained soils that are 
shallow to bedrock consisting of limestone or interbedded 
limestone and schist. These soils are in areas scattered 
throughout the western part of the county from North 
Canaan to New Milford in the limestone valley. Their 
permeability is moderate. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very friable, 
very dark grayish-brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is friable silt loam that is brown in the upper 
part and dark grayish brown in the lower part. Both of 
these layers are neutral in reaction. The depth to bedrock 
is about 18 inches. 

Typical profile of Farmington very rocky silt loam, 
3 to 15 percent slopes, in an unimproved pasture: 

Ap---0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) silt 
loam; weak, coarse, granular structure; very fri- 
able; numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 
10 percent; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 16 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; coarse 
fragments about 15 percent; neutral; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22—16 to 18 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; coarse fragments about 15 percent; neutral. 

IIR—18 inches +, siliceous limestone bedrock, 

351-639—T0—_5 


The texture of the A horizon is dominantly silt loam, and 
that of the B horizon is silt loam or loam. The content of 
coarse fragments in the solum ranges from 5 to 20 percent 
and, in some places, is highest in the lower part of the B 
horizon. In a few places the B22 horizon contains pebbles 
or channery fragments of limestone. Depth to hard bedrock 
ranges from 5 to 20 inches. The solum normally is slightly 
acid or neutral, but in places the Al, or Ap, horizon is 
strongly acid or medium acid. 

The Ap horizon has a hue of 10YR, a value of 8 or 4, 
and a chroma of 2, In the B horizon the hue ranges from 
T.5YR to 10YR, value is 4 or 5, and chroma is 2 to 4. 

The Farmington soils commonly are near the Dover, Stock- 
bridge, Amenia, and Kendaia soils. Farmington soils are finer 
textured and much less acid than the Hollis soils, which are 
shallow to acid crystalline rocks. 

Farmington very rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes (FaC).—The profile of this soil is the one described 
as typical for the series. Although the available moisture 
capacity is moderate above the bedrock, the soil is so 
shallow that it rapidly dries out early in summer. Loose 
stones are on the surface in some places. Included in 
areas mapped as this soil are scattered areas having a 
fine sandy loam surface layer. 

Outcrops of rock and droughtiness limit the use of 
this soil for farm crops. A large part of the acreage is in 
cutover forest, but some areas have been cleared and are 
pastured or idle. The soil is suitable as woodland or for 
pasture or wildlife habitat. Pasture usually furnishes the 
best grazing before dry weather begins in summer. 
(Capability unit VIs-3; woodland suitability group 9; 
urban group 10) 

Farmington very rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes (FaE).—Because this soil is shallow to bedrock, it is 
droughty in summer and early in fall. Rock outcrops 
make up as much as 25 percent of the surface in some 
areas. In places the soil is covered with stones and boul- 
ders. Included in mapping are scattered areas where the 
surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

Rockiness and steep slopes limit the use of this soil 
for farming. Most of the acreage is forested, but a few 
small areas have been cleared and are used for unim- 
proved pasture or are idle. Woodland, wildlife habitat, 
and recreation are good uses for this soil. (Capability 
unit VIIs-8; woodland suitability group 10; urban 
group 10) 

Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 per- 
cent slopes (FmC}—In places as much as 50 percent of the 
area mapped as this soil is occupied by rock outcrops. 
The soil is largely in forest, but a small acreage has been 
cleared and is pastured or is idle. Forest, wildlife habitat, 
and unimproved pasture are suitable uses. (Capability 
ia). VIIs-3; woodland suitability group 9; urban group 
10 

Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 per- 
cent slopes (FmE).—This soil is too steep, too rocky, and 
too droughty for most kinds of farming. The acreage is 
mainly in forest, a good use. Other suitable uses are wild- 
life habitat and recreation. (Capability unit VIIs-3; 
woodland suitability group 10; urban group 10) 


Fredon Series 


The Fredon series consists of nearly level, poorly 
drained soils that formed in fluvial sediments derived 
from crystalline limestone, Salisbury schist, dolomitic 
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limestone, and gneiss, These soils lie.on terraces in the 
limestone valley. Their permeability is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil, and it is moderately rapid or 
rapid in the substratum. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
brown silt loam 8 inches thick. The subsoil, which ex- 
tends to a depth of 26 inches, is olive-gray loamy very 
fine sand and fine sandy loam that are mottled with vari- 
ous shades of gray, brown, and olive. Both of these layers 
are friable and are slightly acid or neutral. The sub- 
stratum is gravelly sandy loam. 

Typical profile of Fredon silt loam in an area of 
brushy forest, 0.9 mile north of the intersection of Barnes 
Road and U.S. Route 7: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; friable; numer- 
ous fine and medium roots; coarse fragments less 
than 5 percent; slightly acid; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

B2lg—8 to 16 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) loamy very fine 
sand; thin lenses of loamy fine sand; medium, dis- 
tinct mottles of greenish gray (5GY 6/1) and yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/4); structureless (massive) ; 
friable; few fine roots; coarse fragments about 10 
percent; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22g—16 to 26 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2-4/2) fine sandy 
loam; many, medium and fine, distinct mottles of 
olive (5¥ 5/6), light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6), and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); numerous fragments 
of leached, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) limestone; weak 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
very coarse fragments about 10 percent; neutral; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—26 to 42 inches, olive-gray (5¥Y 5/2), olive (5Y 5/6), and 
light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) sandy loam with numer- 
ous fragments of leached, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) 
limestone ; structureless (massive) ; friable; no roots 
observed ; neutral. 


Texture in the B horizon generally ranges from loam to 
sandy loam, but in places there are lenses of finer or coarser 
textured sediments. Below a depth of 30 to 86 inches, gravel 
and sand are common in some places. Generally, the clay 
content is less than 18 percent, The thickness of the solum 
ranges from 22 to 80 inches. The solum is medium acid to 
neutral, and the substratum is slightly acid to moderately 
alkaline. 

The Al horizon ranges from 4 to 6 inches in thickness. 
This horizon has a hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 3, and chroma 
of 1 to 2. In the B horizon the hue of the matrix ranges 
from 10YR to 5¥R, value is 5 or 6, and chroma is 1 to 3, The 
B horizon is strongly mottled with shades of yellowish brown, 
strong brown, olive, and gray. Flue of the mottles is 7.5YR 
to 2.5¥. 

The Fredon soils are near the excessively drained Groton 
soils, the well drained Copake soils, the moderately well 
drained Hero soils, and the very poorly drained Granby 
soils. Fredon soils are less acid than the Walpole soils, 


Fredon silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Fr)—This soil 
is moderately permeable but has a high water table at 
or near the surface in winter and spring. The acreage is 
small and mostly in forest. 

This soil is suited to pasture, hay, trees, and wildlife 
habitat. Unless drainage is improved, however, cultivated 
crops cannot be successfully grown. Hf the soil is drained, 
it can be used for silage corn and other crops. Improving 
drainage is not feasible in some areas, because outlets are 
Jacking. (Capability unit TIIw-1; woodland suitability 
group 4; urban group 11) 


Genesee Series 


The Genesee series consists of well-drained soils that 
developed in sediments recently deposited along rivers 
and other streams. The sediments were derived from 
mixed materials, some of them calcareous. These soils 
are subject to seasonal flooding. They le mainly along 
the Housatonic River, but some areas are along other 
rivers, including the Still River in New Milford and the 
Whiting and Blackberry Rivers in North Canaan. The 
Genesee soils are moderately permeable throughout. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface 
layer of friable, very dark grayish-brown silt loam about 
10 inches thick. This layer includes streaks or lenses of 
gray sand. It is underlain by a layer of dark-brown silt 
loam that is similar in many ways to the surface layer. 
Beginning at a depth of about 80 inches, the soil material 
is dark-brown to brown very fine sandy loam. The pro- 
file is neutral throughout. 

Typical profile of Genesee silt loam in a cultivated 
field one-half mile east. of the intersection of U.S. Route 
7 and Lower Road, on the north side of Lower Road, in 
the town of North Canaan. 

Ap—O to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) streaks of 
sand; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure 
(probably because of traffic compaction); friable; 
many fine roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary, 
to 26 inches, dark-brown (10YR 38/8) silt loam; 
lenses of very dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic mate- 
rial; structureless (massive) and crushes to irregu- 
jar clods; very friable; numerous fine roots; worm 


and root holes common; neutral; gradual, wavy 

boundary. 

to 30 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/8) silt loam; 

structureless (massive) and crushes to irregular 

clods; friable; few fine roots; neutral; clear, wavy 

boundary. 

C3—30 to 50 inches, dark-brown to brown (10YR 4/3-5/3) 
very fine sandy loam; structureless (massive) ; fri- 
able; few fine roots; neutral. 


Silt loam is the dominant texture, and in areas along 
larger streams the profile is nearly uniform in texture to a 
depth of 30 to 40 inches. Along the smaller streams the C 
horizon is mainly silt loam or very fine sandy loam but 
ineludes lenses of coarser textured material. Lenses of gray 
sand may occur in the Ap horizon in fields that have been 
recently covered with fresh soil material and then cultivated. 
The A horizon ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid, 
and the C horizon from medium acid to mildly alkaline. 

The A horizon is 10YR to 2.5Y in hue, 3 to 4 in value. 
and 2 to 8 in chroma. The C horizon generally has a hue of 
10YR to 2.5Y, a value of 3 to 5, and a chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Genesee soils occur closely with the moderately well 
drained Eel soils, the poorly drained Limerick soils, and the 
very poorly drained Saco soils. The Genesee soils are finer 
textured than the Ondawa soils, which developed in sedi- 
ments having a texture of fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 


Genesee silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Gf)—This 
soil lies near streams, where it is subject to flooding late 
in fall and early in spring (fig. 8). It is stone free and 
easily worked, but it dries out slowly in spring, The 
available moisture capacity is high. Surface runoff is 
slow. Included in areas mapped as this soil are small 
areas of a soil that is strongly acid and small areas in 


C1i—10 


C2—26 
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Figure 8—Genesee silt loam and other soils on far side of stream. Along the stream is Riverwash, a miscellaneous land type. 


which underlying sand and gravel are at, a depth of 24 
to 36 inches. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is used in dairy- 
ing, but some of the acreage is idle. Silage corn, hay, 
and pasture are the principal crops grown. The soil is 
suited to silage corn, millet, and grass-lezume mixtures. 
(Capability unit IIw-4; woodland suitability group 2; 
urban group 13) 


Gloucester Series 


The Gloucester series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils that developed in very friable, coarse- 
textured glacial till, The till was derived mainly from 
coarse-textured granite but in places included some 
gneiss. Consequently, the soil material has a relatively 
high content of sand. These soils lie in small to fairly 
large areas that are scattered mainly in the eastern and 


southern parts of the county. Permeability is moderately 
rapid, and the available moisture capacity is low, 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a dark-brown 
sandy loam surface layer 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
dark yellowish-brown sandy loam in the upper part and 
grades to yellowish-brown loamy sand in the lower part. 
These layers are all very friable. Below a depth of 24 
inches, the soil is light olive-brown gravelly loamy sand 
and olive gravelly coarse sand. Stones, cobblestones, and 
pebbles are common on the surface and in the profile. 
These coarse fragments are granitic in origin. 

Typical profile of Gloucester stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, in an idle area 114 miles south of Milton 
on South Street in the town of Litchfield: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/8) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 


numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 5 per- 
cent; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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B21—8 to 14 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1O0YR 4/4) sandy 
loam; structureless (massive), breaking into soft 
clods when disturbed; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; coarse fragments about 15 per- 
cent; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—14 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10XYR 5/6) leamy 
sand; structureless (single grain); very friable; 
few fine roots; coarse fragments 15 to 20 percent; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1—24 to 28 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) gravelly 
loamy sand; structureless (single grain); very fri- 
able to loose; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

C2—28 to 48 inches, olive (SY 5/3) gravelly coarse sand; 
structureless (single grain); loose cobblestones and 
stones numerous; few roots; strongly acid. 

The upper part of the B horizon is sandy loam or loamy 
sand, and the lower part generally is loamy sand. The © 
horizon is gravelly loamy sand or sand. The proportion of 
coarse fragments in the solum normally ranges from 15 to 
40 percent and in the C horizon it generally exceeds 30 per- 
eent. Depth of the solum is about 24 inches in most places, 
but it ranges from 20 to 30 inches. Stones and boulders are 
conspicuous throughout the profile. 

The Ap horizon has a hue of 10YR, a chroma of 2 or 3, 
and a value of 3 or 4. In the B horizon the hue is 7.5YR or 
10YR in the upper part and grades to 2.5Y in the lower part; 
value is 4 to 6, and chroma is 8 to 8. The C horizon com- 
monly has a hue of 2.5Y or 5Y. 

The Gloucester soils occur with the Shapleigh, Charlton, 
and Hollis soils. They are similar in texture to Shapleigh 
soils, but the Shapleigh are shallow over bedrock. Gloucester 
soils are coarser textured than the Charlton soils. The 
Gloucester and the Merrimac soils are somewhat similar in 
texture, but the Merrimac developed on stratified sand and 
gravel. 


Gloucester sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (GaB).— 
This soil is droughty and generally holds too little mois- 
ture available for cultivated crops and other plants in 
summer. Small areas included in mapping are eroded, 
and small ones have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture. Some 
small fields are used for alfalfa, orchards, and silage 
corn, and some areas are idle. If the soil is properly 
limed and fertilized, it is well suited to alfalfa and early 
vegetable crops. Simple practices are adequate for con- 
trolling runoff. (Capability unit ITs-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 6; urban group 3) 

Gloucester sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (GaC).—- 
This sloping or rolling soil generally occupies small areas 
scattered in the southern and eastern parts of the county. 
Included in mapping are some eroded areas. 

This soil is used mainly for hay and pasture or is 
idle. Small fields are cultivated. Alfalfa grows well if 
it is properly timed and fertilized, but shallow-rooted 
legumes and grasses lack sufficient moisture most of the 
year. The soil has more rapid runoff than Gloucester 
sandy loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, and it needs to be 
managed more carefully. (Capability unit TIIe-3; wood- 
land suitability group 6; urban group 4) 

Gloucester sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(GaD).—This soil occupies only a small acreage, a large 
percentage of which is forested. Cleared areas are used 
mainly for hay and pasture or are idle. Surface runoff 
is rapid, and erosion is a severe hazard that limits use 
of the soil for cultivation unless the crop rotation is long 
and erosion control practices are intensive. The soil is 
suitable for hay, pasture, woodland, and wildlife habitat. 


Included in mapping are a few small areas that are 
eroded and have slopes of 25 to 35 percent. (Capability 
unit IVe~1; Goodland suitability group 38; urban 
group 7) 

Gloucester stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
{GbB).—This soil has the profile described as typical for 
the series. The soil is in small areas that are scattered 
mainly in the southern and eastern parts of the county. 
It is inextensive, and most of it is forested. Cleared areas 
are chiefly in hay and pasture or are idle. Because the 
soil is stony, it is not suitable for row cropping, but in 
most places it can be worked for improved pasture, hay, 
tree fruits, and small grains. The soil is somewhat 
droughty and supplies insufficient moisture for crops in 
dry periods. Included in mapping are small areas of 
stony soils having slopes of 0 to 3 percent. (Capability 
unit IVes-1; woodland suitability group 6; urban 
group 3) 

Gloucester stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(GbC).—This soil occupies only a small acreage and is 
mainly in forest. It is too stony for row crops but gen- 
erally can be worked for improved pasture, hay, tree 
fruits, and small grains. The soil is somewhat droughty 
and holds too little moisture available for plants in dry 
periods. Medium runoff causes a moderate hazard of 
erosion in unprotected areas. (Capability unit IVes-1; 
woodland suitability group 6; urban group 4) 

Gloucester stony sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
{GbD).—This inextensive soil is mostly forested. In some 
areas it has been cleared and is pastured or idle. Because 
of stones and steep slopes, use is limited mainly to wood- 
land, pasture, and wildlife habitat. (Capability unit 
Vies-1; woodland suitability group 3; urban group 7) 

Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes (GeC).—This soil is chiefly in forest. Open areas are 
used mainly for unimproved pasture or are idle, but a 
few of them are in hay or improved pasture. The soil is 
too stony for most kinds of farming but can be used for 
woodland or pasture. It is not suited to cultivated crops. 
Growth of forage plants in unimproved pasture can be 
increased by fertilizing and controlling brush. Included 
in areas mapped as this soil are scattered areas of Charl- 
ton and of Shapleigh soils. (Capability unit VIs-1; 
woodland suitability group 7; urban group 4) 

Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes (GeE)—A large part of this soil is wooded. Small 
open areas are used for unimproved pasture or are idle. 
The soil is so stony and so steep that its use should be 
limited mainly to woodland and wildlife habitat. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Shapleigh soils. 
(Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
urban group 7) 


Granby Series 


The Granby series consists of nearly level, very poorly 
drained, sandy soils that developed in fluvial sediments 
derived from limestone, quartzite, schist, and other rocks. 
These soils occur near Robbins Swamp in the town of 
Canaan. Their permeability is moderately rapid, but 
drainage is restricted by a seasonal high water table. 

A typical profile in a forested area has a surface layer 
of black loamy fine sand 10 inches thick. This is under- 
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lain by a subsoil of friable, dark grayish-brown and 
grayish-brown loamy fine sand. Beginning at a depth of 
14 inches and extending to a depth of 42 inches, there 
is a layer of faintly mottled gray sand that is loose and 
is neutral in reaction. The underlying material, to a 
depth of 60 inches, is calcareous, gray fine sand and 
lenses of very fine sand. 

Typical profile of Granby loamy fine sand in a wooded 
area 3,000 feet east of the intersection of Sand Road and 
Page Road, Falls Village, in the town of Canaan: 

A1l—0 to 10 inches, black (10Y¥YR 2/1) loamy fine sand; 
weak, coarse, granular structure; very friable; nu- 
merous medium and fine roots; slightly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

B—10 to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown and grayish-brown 
(2.5Y 4/2-5/2) loamy fine sand; structureless (mas- 
sive); very friable; few fine roots; neutral; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

C1—14 to 20 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sand and bands of fine 
sand; few, fine, faint mottles of light olive brown 
(2.5¥ 5/4) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); 
structureless (single grain); loose; neutral; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

C2—-20 to 42 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) coarse sand; few, fine, 
faint mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); struc- 
tureless (single grain); loose; neutral; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C3—42 to 60 inches, gray (5¥ 5/1) fine sand; few fine lenses 
of gray (N 5/0) very fine sand; structureless 
(single grain); loose; calcareous. 


The Ai, or Ap, horizon commonly is loamy fine sand that 
has a high organic-matter content. The loamy fine sand of 
the B horizon grades to loamy sand or sand in the C horizon. 
The content of gravel ranges from 0 to 10 percent. Hues in 
the C horizon are 2.5Y and 5Y; value in this horizon is 5 or 
6, and chroma is 1 or 2, 

The Granby soils most commonly occur with the well 
drained Copake soils, the moderately well drained Hero soils, 
and the poorly drained Fredon soils, all of which developed 
in fluvial sediments containing limestone. The Granby soils 
are similar to the Scarboro soils in texture, but they are not 
acid throughout like those soils. 

Granby loamy fine sand (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Gn).— 
In this soil internal drainage is restricted by a water table 
that rises to the surface in winter and spring. Improving 
drainage is impractical in some places, because adequate 
outlets are lacking. 

Although this soil is used for seasonal pasture in cleared 
areas, most of the acreage is forested. If the soil is partly 
drained, it is suited to moisture-tolerant grasses and leg- 
umes for hay or improved pasture. It also can be used 
as habitat for wildlife. (Capability unit Vw-1; woodland 
suitability group 5; urban group 12) 


Groton Series 


In the Groton series are excessively drained, nearly level 
to undulating and rolling soils that developed in stratified 
sandy and gravelly drift consisting of limestone, as well 
as schist and other rocks. These soils occur mainly in the 
valley of the Housatonic River in the northwestern part 
of the county. Their permeability is moderately rapid in 
the surface layer and subsoil and is very rapid in the 
substratum, 

A. typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface 
layer of dark-brown gravelly sandy loam 6 inches thick. 
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The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown gravelly sandy loam. 
This layer extends to a depth of 12 inches. The substra- 
tum is calcareous, dark grayish-brown and olive-gray 
gravel and sand. 

Typical profile of Groton gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 
percent slopes, in a pasture 800 feet west of the northern 
tip of Mudge Pond in the town of Sharon: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
numerous fine roots; coarse fragments 20 to 25 per- 
cent; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—6 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) grav- 
elly sandy loam; weak, medium, granular structure; 
very friable; common fine roots; coarse fragments 
about 25 percent; slightly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

TIC—12 to 44 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) and 
olive-gray (5Y 5/2) gravel and sand, with lenses of 
coarse sand; loose; few fine roots in upper half of 
the horizon; strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6-5/8) lime- 
stone ghosts; coarse fragments about 50 percent; 
caleareous. 

Texture of the B horizon is gravelly sandy loam or grav- 
elly loamy sand. The depth to sand and gravel ranges from 
8 to 16 inches, and this is generally the same as the range 
in thickness of the solum. Normally, the solum is thinnest 
in areas on ridges and knobs, and it is thickest on lower 
side slopes and terraces, The gravel content. by volume, is 
20 to 55 percent in the solum and is 50 to 65 percent in the 
substratum. Depth to carbonates is generally between 20 
and 40 inches but in places is more than 40 inches. The solum 
ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The color of the Ap horizon ranges from very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) to brown (10YR 4/3). The B horizon 
has a hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 5, and chroma of 2 
to 6. Limestone ghosts in the IIC horizon are strong brown 
(75YR 5/6-5/8) to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6-5/8). 

The Groton soils are near the well drained Copake soils, 
the moderately well drained Hero soils, and the poorly 
drained Fredon soils. Groton soils are similar to the Hinck- 
ley soils in texture but are less acid. The Groton soils also 
occur near soils of the Stockbridge and Dover series, but 
those soils developed in glacial till containing limestone. 


Groton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(GrA).—This soil is inextensive in Litchfield County. Its 
available moisture capacity is low. Included in mapping 
are oul areas where the surface layer is loam or loamy 
sand. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and is used mainly for 
pasture and hay or is idle. The soil is fairly well suited to 
alfalfa but, unless it is irrigated in summer, is not so well 
suited to general farm crops. (Capability unit IIIs-2; 
woodland suitability group 6; urban group 1) 

Groton gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
(GrC).—This soil has the profile described as typical for 
the series. Included in mapping, at the base of Riga 
Mountain, are small areas of a soil that is more acid than 
normal Groton soils. Also included are small areas in 
which the surface layer is gravelly loamy sand. 

Some areas of this soil are in cutover forest, and some 
have been cleared and are used mainly for hay and pas- 
ture or are idle. The soil is poorly suited to general crops 
because it is droughty, susceptible to erosion, and irregu- 
larly sloping. It is fairly well suited to alfalfa, however. 
Irrigation water is needed in summer to keep hayfields 
and pastures from drying out. Applications of fertilizer 
should ‘be heavy and frequent. (Capability unit I{se-1; 
woodland suitability group 6; urban group 1) 
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Hartland Series 


The Hartland series consists of deep, well-drained, fri- 
able soils that developed in silt and very fine sand depos- 
ited on terraces in valleys. These deposits were derived 
mainly from granite, gneiss, and schist but also from 
other rocks. Hartland soils are common in the valley of 
the Houstaonic River and along the Still River in New 
Milford. In addition, they occur in areas scattered in other 
parts of the county. These soils have moderate permea- 
bility. 

A pial profile in a cultivated area has a surface 
layer of dark-brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown and light 
olive-brown silt loam, and the lower part is light olive- 
brown very fine sandy loam in which there are thin lenses 
of silt loam. This layer extends to a depth of about 30 
inches. The substratum is olive-colored very fine sandy 
loam or silt loam. 

Typical profile of Hartland silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated area east of the intersection of 
Route 25 and Stedman Road, Nepaug, town of New 
Hartford : 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; numerous 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
structureless (massive), breaking into soft clods 
when disturbed; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—18 to 26 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) silt loam; 
structureless (massive), breaking into soft clods 
when disturbed; friable; few medium and fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23—26 to 80 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) very fine 
sandy loam and thin lenses of olive-brown (2.5Y 
4/4) silt loam; structureless (massive), breaking 
into soft clods when disturbed; very friable; few 
fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 


ary. 

C—30 to 44 inches, olive (5¥ 5/8) very fine sandy loam to 
silt loam; structureless (massive) ; very friable; no 
roots observed; very strongly acid. 


The upper part of the B horizon is silt loam or very fine 
sandy loam. The Jower part of this horizon commonly is very 
fine sandy loam that, in some places, grades to loamy very 
fine sand or loamy fine sand in the © horizon, Thickness of 
the salum ranges from 24 to 86 inches. 

The Ap horizon has a hue of 10YR, a value of 3 to 4, and 
a chroma of 2 to 3. The upper part of the B horizon is 10YR 
or 7.5YR in hue, 4 to 6 in value, and 8 to 8 in chroma. In 
the lower part of the B horizon, hue ranges from 10YR to 
2.5Y; value and chroma are about the same as those in the 
upper part. The C horizon has a hue of 10YR to 5Y, value 
of 5 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 3. 

The Hartland soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the moderately well drained Belgrade soils, the poorly 
drained Raynham soils, and the very poorly drained Birdsall 
soils. Hartland soils are near the Enfield, Merrimac, and 
Windsor soils. The solum of the Hartland soils is similar 
in texture to that of the Enfield soils, which are underlain 
by sand and gravel at a depth of about 2 feet, 


Hartland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (HbA).—This 
soil is friable and easy to work. Its available moisture 
capacity is high, and its response to good management is 
favorable. In the northwestern part of the county, areas 
mapped as this soil include small areas in which the under- 
lying material has been influenced by limestone and the 
soil is less acid than normal Hartland soils. 


Most of this soil has been cleared, and the rest is in 
cutover forest. Some cleared areas are idle, and others 
are used for crops and pasture in support of dairying. 
The soil is well suited to cultivated crops grown in the 
county, including silage corn, vegetable crops, small grains, 
alfalfa, hay, and pasture. Unprotected areas are subject 
to some erosion in winter and early in spring. (Capabil- 
iy unit I-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 
1 

Hartland silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (HbB}—The 
profile of this soil is the one described as typical for the 
Hartland series. The soil is friable, has high available 
moisture capacity, is easily worked, and responds to good 
management. Small inclusions mapped in the northwest- 
ern part of the county have underlying material that has 
been influenced by limestone. 

This soil has been cleared in most places, but part of 
the acreage is In cutover forest. Some cleared areas are 
used for crops and pasture in support of dairying, and the 
rest are idle. The soil is well suited to cultivated crops 
grown in the county, including silage corn, vegetable 
crops, small grains, alfalfa, hay, and pasture. Farming can 
be intensive if fertility and good tilth are maintained and 
if regular additions of organic matter are provided. Sur- 
face runoff is greater on this soil than on Hartland 
silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, and more intensive prac- 
tices are needed for controlling erosion. (Capability unit 
Ife-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 1) 

Hartland silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (HbC).—This 
inextensive soil is used mainly for hay and pasture, but 
small areas are used for silage corn. The soil is suited to 
alfalfa and other close-growing crops. Erosion can be a 
severe hazard, and if cultivated crops are grown, they 
should be part of a long rotation supported by other inten- 
sive practices for controlling runoff. (Capability unit 
TITe-1; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 2) 


Hero Series 


In the Hero series are nearly level and gently sloping, 
moderately well drained soils that developed in fluvial 
materials containing limestone. These soils occur in the 
limestone valley in the northwestern part of the county. 
They are medium acid to mildly alkaline in the surface 
layer and subsoil and generally are neutral to calcareous in 
the underlying gravelly material. Their permeability is 
moderate. 

A. typical profile has a very dark grayish-brown loam 
surface layer about 9 inches thick. This is underlain by an 
olive-brown and dark grayish-brown silt loam subsoil 
that grades to gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. The 
subsoil is neutral or mildly alkaline and extends to a 
depth of 27 inches. Just below it is a gravel and sand 
substratum that contains many limestone fragments and 
is calcareous. Mottles occur in the lower subsoil and 
substratum. 

Typical profile of Hero loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, in a 
pasture 200 feet southwest of the intersection of Route 4 
and Silver Lake Road, town of Sharon: 

Ap—O to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able; numerous fine grass roots; coarse fragments 


about 15 percent; slightly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 
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B21—9 to 18 inches, olive-brown (2.5¥ 4/4) gravelly silt 
loam; very weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; few fine roots; coarse fragments 20 to 25 per- 
cent; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—18 to 24 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/8) gravelly 
silt loam; few, medium and fine mottles of dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) and grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); 
very weak, subangular blocky structure; friable; no 
roots observed; coarse fragments about 25 percent; 
neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

B23—24 to 27 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) gravelly 
sandy loam; faint mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(1OYR 4/4) and grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); struc- 
tureless (massive); coarse fragments 80 to 35 per- 
cent; mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

IIC—27 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) and dark 
grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 4/2) gravel and sand; thin 
lenses of :gravelly sandy loam; few, faint mottles of 
light olive brown (2.5Y¥ 5/6); strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and gray (2.5Y 6/0) limestone ghosts; coarse 
fragments about 60 percent; calcareous, Coarse frag- 
ments in the profile are mainly Salisbury schist but 
include some Stockbridge limestone and quartzite, 


The A horizon and upper part of the B horizon are loam 
or silt loam. The B horizon is coarser textured with increas- 
ing depth and grades to fine sandy loam or sandy loam in 
the lower part. The content of coarse fragments in the solum 
ranges from 10 to 35 percent. Thickness of the solum ranges 
from 20 to 80 inches. Depth to mottles having a chroma of 
2 is 12 to 20 inches, The solum is medium acid to mildly 
alkaline; the pH generally increases with depth. Generally, 
the depth to carbonates is 24 to 40 inches but may be more. 
In places there are limestone ghosts in the lower part of the 
B horizon, 

The Ap horizon has a hue of 10YR, a value of 3, and a 
chroma of 1 to 8. In the upper part of the B horizon, hue is 
10¥YR or 2.5Y, value is 4 to 5, and chroma is 4 to 6. Lime- 
stone ghosts are yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) or strong 
brown (7.5Y¥R 5/6). 

T’he Hero soils are in the same drainage sequence as the 
excessively drained Groton soils, the well-drained Copake 
soils, and the poorly drained Fredon soils, and they also 
occur near the very poorly drained Granby soils. The Hero 
soils are moderately well drained like the Sudbury soils, but 
they are finer textured than those soils and are not acid 
throughout the profile. In contrast to the Hero soils, the acid 
Tisbury soils developed in silt and very fine sand over sand 
and gravel. 

Hero loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (HeA).—This soil has 
the profile described as typical for the series. The soil is 
friable, free of surface stones, and easily worked, and it 
has high available moisture capacity. A seasonal high 
water table restricts drainage at times when it rises 
to within 15 to 20 inches of the surface. Included with 
this soil in mapping are areas where the surface layer is 
silt loam. Also included are small scattered areas in which 
this layer is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

This soil is partly in forest, but some areas have been 
cleared. These areas are used chiefly for hay, pasture, and 
silage corn. Legumes and grasses grow well, though al- 
falfa is subject to frost heaving and should be seeded in 
a grass-lecume mixture. A good growth of silage corn 
can be obtained in dry years. Some other kinds of cul- 
tivated crops are suitable if excess water is removed 
through drainage ditches or interception ditches. (Capa- 
bility unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 1; urban 
group 8) 

Hero loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (HeB).—This soil has 
medium to rapid surface runoff and, if used for clean- 
tilled crops, is more likely to erode than Hero loam, 0 to 
3 percent slopes. A large part of the acreage is in cutover 


forest. Cleared areas are in hay, pasture, or silage corn, 
or are idle. Legumes and grasses grow well, but alfalfa 
is subject to frost heaving and should be seeded in a 
mixture with grass. If excess water is removed, some 
kinds of cultivated crops are suitable. Some areas in- 
cluded in mapping have a surface layer of silt loam, and 
small ones have a surface layer of fine sandy loam or 
sandy loam. (Capability unit TIwe-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 1; urban group 8) 


Hinckley Series 


Soils of the Hinckley series are nearly level to undu- 
lating and rolling, excessively drained, and droughty. 
They developed in deep deposits of stratified sand and 
gravel that were derived mainly from granite, gneiss, 
and schist. Permeability is moderately rapid or rapid in 
the surface layer and is very rapid in the substratum, 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a plow layer 
of dark yellowish-brown gravelly sandy loam about 6 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is brown grav- 
elly sandy loam, and the lower part is dark yellowish- 
brown gravelly loamy sand. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 24 inches. It is underlain by a substratum of 
dark grayish-brown, stratified gravel and sand. 

Typical profile of Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 
15 percent slopes, in an idle area directly west of the 
intersection of Washington Road and Sprain Brook Road 
in the town of Woodbury: 


Ap—O to 6 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 
20 percent; very strongly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

B21—6 to 12 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) gravelly sandy loam; 
structureless (massive) ; very friable; numerous fine 
roots; coarse fragments 25 to 30 percent; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22—12 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly lonmy sand and lenses of coarse sand; 
structureless (single grain); loose; few fine roots; 
coarse fragments about 35 percent; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

TIC—24 to 50 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) and 
brown (10YR 5/3) gravel and coarse sand; loose; 
no roots observed; coarse fragments about 50 to 60 
percent; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is gravelly sandy loam or gravelly loamy 
sand. Below a depth of 6 to 12 inches, the B horizon gener- 
ally is gravelly loamy sand, gravelly coarse sand, or coarse 
sand, The materials underlying the B horizon are sand and 
water-rounded pebbles and cobblestones that are stratified 
below a depth of 24 to 48 inches, The thickness of the solum 
commonly is 16 to 24 inches but ranges from 10 to 24 inches. 
Gravel and cobblestones make up 20 to 50 percent of the 
solum, by volume, and in places as much as 75 to 80 pereent 
of the © horizon. 

The Ap horizon has a hue of 10YR; its value and chroma 
both are 2 to 4. The B horizon normally is 7.5YR or 10YR 
in hue, 3 to 5 in vaiue, and 4 to 8 in chroma in the upper 
part. Hue in the C horizon generally is 10YR or 2.5Y, value 
is 4 to 8, and chroma is 2 to 4. 

The Hinckley soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the moderately well drained Sudbury soils, the poorly drained 
Walpole soils, and the very poorly drained Scarboro soils, 
They also occur near the Merrimac, Windsor, and Hartland 
soils, The Hinckley soils are not so deep to sand and gravel 
as the Merrimac soils, and they are more droughty. In con- 
trast to the Hinckley soils, the Windsor soils developed in 
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deep loamy sand and sand, and the Hartland soils are 
medium textured. Hinckley soils are similar to the Groton 
soils in texture, but those soils formed on deposits of sand 
and gravel derived largely from schist and limestone. 

Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(HkA].—This inextensive soil is in areas that are small and 
scattered. Its available moisture capacity is low. In the 
town of Woodbury, areas mapped as this soil include 
small tracts where the profile is reddish brown because 
the soil material has been influenced by reddish-brown 
Triassic rocks. 

Much of this droughty soil is covered with serubby for- 
est or is idle, but a small acreage is usec for hay, pasture, 
and other crops. If the soil is heavily limed and fertil- 
ized, it is fairly well suited to alfalfa. Unless water is 
applied through irrigation, however, the soil is poorly 
suited to general crops, hay, and pasture. Fields that are 
irrigated and well fertilized can be used for early sweet 
corn and early vegetables. (Capability unit IIIs-2; wood- 
land suitability group 6; urban group 1) 

Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
(HkC).-This soil has the profile described as typical for 
the series. The soil is in areas widely scattered through 
the river valleys of the county. Its slopes are broken and 
irregular. It is droughty, is rapidly permeable, and has 
low available moisture capacity. Included in mapping, in 
the town of Woodbury, are small areas where the soil 
has a reddish-brown profile because it has been influenced 
by reddish-brown Triassic rocks. 

Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes, 
is commonly in cutover forest. Some areas have been 
cleared, and these are used mainly for hay and pasture or 
are idle. The soil is so droughty and irregularly sloping 
that it is poorly suited to general farm crops. It is fairly 
well suited to alfalfa but is poorly suited to hay and pas- 
ture. Even if the soil is irrigated, it produces a good 
growth of crops only if fertilization is heavy and fre- 
quent. Slopes generally are too irregular for contour cul- 
tivation, terraces, and stripcropping. (Capability unit 
IIIse-1; woodland suitability group 6; urban group 1) 

Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(HmA).—This inextensive soil is in widely scattered areas. 
It is very rapidly permeable and has very low available 
moisture capacity. Cutover forest covers most of the 
acreage, but some areas have been cleared and are used. 
for pasture and hay or are idle. The soil is only fairly 
well suited to alfalfa. Unless it is irrigated and heavily 
fertilized, it is poorly suited to general farm crops, hay, 
and pasture. Soil blowing is a hazard in unprotected 
fields. (Capability unit ITIs-1; woodland suitability 
group 6; urban group 1) 

Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
(HmC).—This soil is in scattered areas of irregular or 
broken slopes (fig. 9). It is mostly in cutover forest, 
but in some places it has been cleared and is pastured 
or idle. Alfalfa grows fairly well if lime and fertilizer 
are used. Unless the soil is irrigated and heavily fer- 
tilized, however, it is poorly suited to general farm crops, 
hay, and pasture. Unprotected areas are subject to water 
erosion and soil blowing. (Capability unit [Vse-1; wood- 
land suitability group 6; urban group 1) 


Hollis Series 


The Hollis series consists of well-drained or somewhat 
excessively drained, gently sloping to steep soils that are 
very shallow or shallow over crystalline bedrock, includ- 
ing schist and gneiss. These soils developed in a thin 
mantle of glacial till and the underlying residuum derived 
from bedrock. They are the most extensive soils in Litch- 
field County. Their permeability is moderate or moder- 
ately rapid. 

A typical profile in a forested area has a surface layer 
of very dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam about 1 inch 
thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown, yellowish- 
brown, or light olive-brown fine sandy loam. The depth 
to schist bedrock is 15 inches. Outcrops occupy as much 
as 50 percent of the surface area, and stones and angular 
rock fragments are common. 

Typical profile of Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 
3 to 15 percent slopes, in a forested area one-half mile 
west of the intersection of Nettletown Hollow Road and 
Route 182 in the town of Bethlehem: 


O1—2¥% inches to 1 inch, raw leaf litter and twigs from 
hardwoods. 

02—1 inch to 0, decomposed and partly decomposed litter of 
leaves and twigs; grades into a mat of organic 
material intertwined with roots. 

A1—0 to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium to fine, granular struc- 
ture; very friable; numerous fine and medium roots; 
coarse fragments about 10 percent; extremely acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B21—1 inch to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
fine sandy loam; structureless (massive), and can 
be crushed to irregularly shaped clods; very friable; 
many medium roots; coarse fragments about 15 per- 
cent; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy 
loam; structureless (massive), and can be crushed 
to irregularly shaped clods; very friable; few medi- 
um roots; coarse. fragments about 15 percent; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3—12 to 15 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam containing flat fragments of schist or gneissoid 
schist; very friable; no roots observed; coarse frag- 
ments about 15 percent; very strongly acid; abrupt 
boundary. 

R—15 inches ++, schist bedrock, 


The depth of the soil between outcrops of bedrock ranges 
from a few inches to about 20 inches. A thin © horizon occurs 
in a few places. Bedrock crops out in places ranging from 
few to many, and the surface area covered by these outcrops 
ranges from 5 to 50 percent. Where rock exposures cover 
more than 50 percent of the surface, the area is classified 
as Rock land, a miscellaneous land type. 

The color of the Ap horizon normally is very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2). In the B2 horizon, hue is 7.5YR to 10¥R, 
value is 4 to 5, and chroma is 4 to 6. Where present, the 
C horizon has a hue of 2.5Y. 

The Hollis soils commonly are near the deep, well drained 
Charlton soils, the deep, moderately well drained Sutton 
soils, the poorly drained Leicester soils, and the very poorly 
drained Whitman soils. Hollis soils resemble the Shapleigh 
soils in their shallowness to bedrock, but they are not so 
coarse textured as those soils. 


Hollis rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
(HoC).—This soil is in scattered areas that make up only a 
small total acreage. The profile is similar to the one de- 
scribed as typical for the series, but bedrock is exposed 
in fewer places. Most of the exposed bedrock is flush 
with the surface. Although the available moisture capac- 
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Figure 9.—A kame that is occupied by Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes. 


ity is moderate, shallowness limits the moisture reserve 
for roots (fig. 10). Included with this soil in mapping 
are small areas of Sutton, Charlton, and Shapleigh soils. 
Also included are small areas of soils that are yellowish 
red in the surface layer and subsoil. 

Most of this soil is in cutover forest, but some of the 
acreage has been cleared and is idle or used for hay and 
pasture. These crops are fairly suitable. Woodland and 
wildlife habitat are other suitable uses. (Capability unit 
VIs-8; woodland suitability group 9; urban group 10) 

Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes [HrC).—A profile of this soil is described as typical 
for the series. The soil is common and widely distributed 
in-the county, except in the limestone areas. It is mod- 
erately permeable and has moderate available moisture 
capacity, but shallowness to bedrock limits the moisture 
reserve for roots. Included in mapping are small areas of 
Shapleigh soils and small areas in which the surface 
layer and subsoil are colored yellowish red. 

This soil generally is unsuitable for cultivation because 
of shallowness, exposed bedrock, and in places, loose 

351-639—70——6 


stones on the surface. Most. of the acreage is wooded. 
Cleared areas are used mainly for unimproved pasture or 
are idle. Small areas are in hay or improved pasture. The 
soil is suitable as woodland, unimproved pasture, or hab- 
itat for wildlife. (Capability unit VIs-8; woodland suita- 
bility group 9; urban group 10) 

Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes (HrE).—This soil is strongly sloping, hilly, or steep. 
It occurs most commonly in the northern and western 
parts of the county, but some of the acreage is in the 
eastern part. Included in mapping are small areas of 
Charlton, Sutton, and Shapleigh soils. Also included are 
small areas in which the surface layer and subsoil are 
yellowish red. 

The use of this soil is limited by slope, droughtiness, 
rock outcrops, and stones and boulders on the surface. 
Most of the acreage is wooded, though some areas have 
been cleared and are used for unimproved pasture or are 
idle. The soil is suitable as woodland, unimproved pas- 
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Figure 10.—Profile of Hollis noey fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes. 


ture, or habitat for wildlife. (Capability unit VIIs-3; 
woodland suitability group 10; urban group 10) 

Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- 
cent slopes (HxC).—This soil has more exposed bedrock 
and generally more loose stones on the surface than 
very rocky Hollis soils. It lies in small to moderately large 
areas that are widely distributed through the uplands, 
except in the limestone area of the county in the north- 
western part. Small areas included in mapping are yel- 
lowish red in the surface layer and subsoil. 

This soil is too rocky and too droughty for cultivated 
crops, but it is suited to trees, unimproved pasture, and 
wildlife habitat. It is mainly forested, though some areas 
have been cleared and are pastured or idle. (Capability 
unit VIIs-3; woodland suitability group 9; urban group 
10) 

Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 per- 
cent slopes (Hx—£)—This soil is extensive and widely dis- 
tributed through the hiller parts of the county. It is 
used principally as woodland and should be managed for 
this use, or for recreation or wildlife habitat. Manage- 
ment that requires using any kind of equipment is diffi- 
cult because of rockiness and slope. (Capability unit 
VIIs-8; woodland suitability group 10; urban group 10) 


Holyoke Series 


The Holyoke series is made up of gently sloping to 
steep soils that are very shallow or shallow over basalt 
or diabase bedrock. These soils developed in a thin 
mantle of glacial till or other deposits. In Litchfield 
County they occur only in the town of Woodbury. Out- 
crops of bedrock occupy as much as 50 percent of the 
surface area. Permeability of the soil material is 
moderate. 

A typical profile in a forested area has a surface layer 
of dark-brown silt loam about 1 inch thick. The subsoil 
consists of silt loam that is dark brown or brown in the 
upper part and yellowish red in the lower part. The 
depth to diabase bedrock is about 16 inches. 

Typical profile of Holyoke very rocky silt loam, 3 to 
15 percent slopes, in a wooded area 0.8 mile north of the 
Orenaug Park Road entrance in the Orenaug Rocks 
Lookout Tower, town of Woodbury: 

O1—3 inches to 14 inch, fresh litter from deciduous trees. 

02—14,4 inch to 0, decomposed litter. 

A1l—0 to 1 inch, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; numerous 
fine roots; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—1 inch to 7 inches, dark-brown to brown (7.5¥R 4/4) 
silt loam; weak, coarse, granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; coarse fragments about 10 
pereent; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
to 16 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; roots common; coarse fragments 15 to 20 
percent; strongly acid; abrupt boundary. Flat rock 
fragments are common in the solum. 

R—16 inches +, diabase bedrock. 


Angular fragments of rock are common and make up 5 to 
30 percent of the solum. Depth to bedrock ranges from a few 
inches to 20 inches. The color of the Al, or the Ap, horizon 
ranges from dark brown (7.5YR 3/3 or 10YR 3/3) to brown 
(T1.5YR 4/2). The B horizon generally is brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
in the upper part and reddish brown (5YR 4/4) or yellowish 
red (5YR 4/6) in the lower part. 

The Holyoke soils differ from the Shapleigh and Hollis 
soils in texture and color, They are silt loam throughout, 
whereas the Shapleigh soils are sandy loam to loamy sand 
and the Hollis soils are fine sandy loam. 


Holyoke very rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
(HyC).—A. profile of this soil is the one described as typical 
for the series. The soil, which occupies only a small acre- 
age, is unsuited to cultivated crops because of loose 
stones and outcropping bedrock. Although the soil has 
been cleared in some areas, most of it is forested. Cleared 
areas are idle or in housing developments. Also, small 
tracts are used for quarries. Woodland, recreation, and 
wildlife habitat are among the suitable uses for this soil. 
(Capability unit VIs-3; woodland suitability group 9; 
urban group 10) 

Holyoke extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes (HzE}.—This soil is inextensive and mostly wooded. 
Some of the acreage is used for parks and other recrea- 
tional facilities, and these are good uses. Other good 
uses are woodland and wildlife habitat. Unfavorable 
slopes, surface stones, and outcrops of bedrock make the 
soil unsuitable to cultivated crops. Included in mapping 
are a few small areas of Rock land, a miscellaneous land 
type in which more than 50 percent of the surface con- 
sists of bedrock. (Capability unit VIIs-8; woodland 
suitability group 10; urban group 10) 


B22-—T 
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Kendaia Series 


The Kendaia series consists of nearly level, poorly 
drained soils that developed in firm, calcareous glacial 
till. The till was derived chiefly from Stockbridge lime- 
stone and Salisbury schist but, to a small extent, from 
dolomitic limestone and quartzite. These soils are in 
small to medium-sized areas throughout the limestone 
valley, and they also occur in isolated areas in the towns 
of Goshen, Cornwall, and Kent. Their permeability is 
moderate in the surface layer and subsoil but is slow in 
the substratum. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a surface 
layer of friable, very dark gray silt loam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil is silt loam in the upper part and 
gravelly silt loam in the lower part. It is olive gray but 
contains distinct mottles of olive brown, yellowish brown, 
and similar colors. This layer extends to a depth of 24 
inches. The substratum is olive-gray and dark grayish- 
brown silt loam that is commonly mottled with shades of 
brown and gray. The substratum contains many frag- 
ments of limestone and is calcareous. 

Typical profile of Kendaia silt loam in a pastured 
field 0.7 mile east of the intersection of Benton Hill 
Road and Route 41, town of Sharon: 


Ap—O0 to 7 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; 
weak, medium and fine, granular structure; friable; 
numerous fine roots; coarse fragments less than 5 
percent; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21g—7 to 12 inches, olive-gray (5Y¥ 5/2) silt loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) ; 
weak, thick, platy structure that can be crushed to 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22g—12 to 24 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) gravelly silt loam; 
common, medium and fine, distinct mottles of dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and light olive brown 
(2.5Y¥ 5/4); weak, thick and medium, platy struc- 
ture; slightly firm; numerous, leached, pale-yellow 
to light-gray (2.5Y 7/4-%/2) limestone fragments; 
no roots observed; coarse fragments 20 percent; cal- 
careous; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Clg—24 to 32 inches, olive-gray (SY 4/2) silt loam; common, 
fine, faint to distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4), light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) and green- 
ish gray (S5GY 5/1); weak, thick, platy structure; 
firm to very firm; coarse fragments about 15 per- 
cent; calcareous; gradual, wavy boundary. 
to 48 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) silt 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
olive brown (2.5Y 5/4), gray (SY 5/1), and greenish 
gray (5GY 5/1); weak, thick, platy structure; firm 
to very firm; coarse fragments about 15 percent, 
consisting largely of limestone and schist; strongly 
calcareous. 


C2—32 


The texture of the B horizon is silt loam or loam. Coarse 
fragments make up 5 to 20 percent of the solum and 15 to 
85 percent of the C horizon. The solum ranges from 20 to 30 
inches in thickness and is slightly acid or neutral. Depth to 
carbonates ranges from 12 to 26 inches. 

Color of the Al, or Ap, horizon is very dark gray (10YR 
3/1) or very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2). In the B 
horizon the hue ranges from 10¥R to 5Y, the value is gen- 
erally 5, and the chroma is 2 to 3. The C horizon has a hue 
of 2.5¥ to 5Y, a value of 4, and a chroma of 2 or less, 

Generally, the Kendaia soils are downslope from the Stock- 
bridge soils, the Dover soils, and the moderately well drained 
Amenia soils. They also lie near the Farmington soils, which 
are shallow to limestone bedrock. The Kendaia soils are 


similar to the Ridgebury soils in drainage, but they developed 
in firm, calcareous glacial till, whereas the Ridgebury devel- 
oped in acid, very firm, moderately coarse textured till. 

Kendaia silt loam (Ka).—This soil has the profile de- 
scribed as typical for the series. Permeability is moder- 
ate, but a fluctuating water table restricts internal 
drainage in winter and early in spring. 

A large acreage of this soil is in cutover forest. Some 
areas have been cleared, and these are used for pasture 
and hay or are idle. Pasture can be improved by partly 
draining the soil, using fertilizer, and controlling brush. 
If draimage is adequate, hay and silage corn can be 
grown. Undrained, the soil is suited to trees, pasture, 
and wildlife habitat. (Capability unit IfIw-1; woodland 
suitability group 4; urban group 11) 

Kendaia-Lyons very stony silt loams (Ke) —This com- 
plex is inextensive; it occupies small areas scattered 
through the limestone valley. Both soils are wet and very 
stony, and there is little difference in their management 
needs. 

These soils are used for woodland, wildlife habitat, 
and unimproved pasture, and they are suited to these 
uses. Pasture can hs improved by controlling brush and, 
where practical, by applying fertilizer. Fertilization 
stimulates growth of native grasses and legumes, and 
these plants provide fair grazing in dry periods. (Capa- 
bility unit VIIs-4; woodland suitability group 5; urban 
group 11) 


Leicester Series 


The Leicester series consists of poorly drained or 
somewhat poorly drained soils that developed in very 
friable to firm glacial till of Late Wisconsin age. The till 
was derived mostly from schist, gneiss, and granite but 
included small amounts of quartzite and other rocks. 
These soils occupy wet, low-lying areas. They are widely 
distributed throughout the county except in the lime- 
stone section in the northwestern part. Their permeabil- 
ity is moderate in the surface layer and subsoil and is 
moderately rapid in the substratum. 

A typical profile in an undisturbed forested area has 
a surface layer of black, very friable fine sandy loam that 
is about 6 inches thick and is high in organic-matter 
content. The upper part of the subsoil is grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam that contains mottles of dark yellowish 
brown, brown, and light brownish gray. The lower part 
is olive-gray sandy loam, and it contains similar mottles. 
This layer extends to a depth of 25 inches, It is under- 
lain by a substratum of grayish-brown gravelly sandy 
loam that is mottled with brown and light olive gray. 
This material shows fewer mottles than the subsoil. 

Typical profile of Leicester very stony fine sandy loam 
in a wooded area, 0.7 mile north of Bakersville on the 
west side of Eisendrath Road in the town of New Hart- 
ford: 


O1—2'% inches to 1 inch, undecomposed and fresh litter from 
deciduous trees and hemlock. 

02—1 inch to 0, decomposed litter from the same kinds of 
trees, 

A1—O to 6 inches, black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; numerous 
fine roots; coarse fragments 5 to 10 percent; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 
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B21—6 to 16 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; many mottles of dark yellowish brown (10Y¥R 
4/4), brown (7.5YR 4/4), and light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2); structureless (massive), but breaking 
into soft, subangular clods; friable; few fine roots; 
coarse fragments about 10 percent; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 25 inches, olive-gray (5¥ 5/2) sandy loam; many 
mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), brown 
(7.5YR 4/4), and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); 
structureless (massive), but breaking into soft, sub- 
angular clods; friable; no roots observed; coarse 
fragments about 15 percent; strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

C—25 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) gravelly sandy 
loam; common to few mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and light olive gray (5Y 6/2); structureless (mas- 
sive); firm in place but friable when removed; 
coarse fragments about 25 percent; strongly acid. 


The texture of the solum is dominantly fine sandy loam, 
but in places it grades to sandy loam in the lower part. In 
some places the texture of the A horizon has been influenced 
by silty material laid down by wind. The C horizon generally 
is gravelly and is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loamy 
sand. Coarse fragments make up 5 to 25 percent of the 
solum, but the percentage of coarse fragments commonly is 
higher in the C horizon. In some places there are lenses of 
coarse sand or loamy sand in the lower B horizon and the 
C horizon. The clay content is low, normally less than 6 
percent. The C horizon is friable to firm in place. Lenses of 
very firm material may occur in the C horizon. The thick- 
ness of the solum ranges from 18 to 28 inches. 

The quantity of surface stones ranges from nearly. none 
in some cleared areas to many in uncleared areas, 

The Al horizon is 4 to 6 inches thick and has a hue of 
10YR, a value of 2 to 3, and a chroma of 1 to 2. In the B 
horizon the matrix has a hue ranging from 10YR toe SY, a 
value of 5 to 6, and a chroma of 2 or less. The C horizon is 
10YR to SY in hue; it contains mottles that are similar to 
those of the B horizon but are less numerous. 

The Leicester soils are near the Charlton soils, the Glou- 
cester soils, the moderately well drained Sutton soils, and 
the very poorly drained Whitman soils. The Leicester soils 
are somewhat similar to the poorly drained Ridgebury soils, 
but unlike those soils, they lack a hard compact layer at a 
depth of 18 to 24 inches. They are more acid than the Ken- 
daia soils, which formed in calcareous materials. 


Leicester fine sandy loam (ic)—-Except for its surface 
layer that is nearly free of stones, this soil has a profile 
that is similar to the one described as typical for the 
series. It occurs in small scattered areas and generally 
is undrained. Permeability 1s moderate, but, a fluctuating 
water table is within 8 inches of the surface in winter 
and early in spring. Because the soil is nearly level, it 
has slow or very slow runoff. 

Some of the acreage is in cutover forest, and some has 
been cleared. In undrained areas the soil is used for pas- 
ture or is idle. If drained, it is well suited to improved 
pasture and is fairly well suited to silage corn. Where 
outlets are available, drainage can be improved by tiling 
or open ditching. Wildlife habitat is another good use 
for this soil. (Capability unit IITw-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 4; urban group 11) 

Leicester stony fine sandy loam (le)—Surface stones 
and poor drainage limit the use of this soil for farming. 
A large part of the acreage is in cutover forest, but some 
areas have been cleared and’are used mainly for unim- 
proved pasture or are idle. Pasture is improved if the 
soil is partly drained, limed and fertilized, and cleared 
of brush. Wildlife habitat can be developed on this soil. 


(Capability unit Vws-2; woodland suitability group 4; 
urban group 11) 

Leicester, Ridgebury and Whitman very stony fine 
sandy loams (lg).—This undifferentiated unit is made up 
of poorly drained Leicester and Ridgebury soils and a 
very poorly drained Whitman soil. All of these soils are 
nearly level and very stony. They occur in intricate pat- 
terns, and they are similar enough in behavior that their 
separation is not important for the objectives of the 
survey. 

Stones and excess water make these soils unsuitable 
for cultivation. Forest covers most of the acreage, but 
scattered areas have been cleared and are used for unim- 
proved pasture (fig. 11) or are idle. Where feasible, the 


Figure 11.—Pasture on Whitman very stony fine sandy loam. In 
the background, some of the stones have been cleared from Ridge- 
bury and Whitman soils. 


growth of native grasses and legumes in pasture can be 
increased by controlling brush and applying lime and 
fertilizer. Grazing is fair in dry periods. The soils are 
suitable as habitat for wildlife. (Capability unit VIIs+4; 
woodland sutability group 5; urban group 11) 


Limerick Series 


The Limerick series consists of poorly drained soils 
that developed in medium acid to neutral sediments 
deposited on flood plains along the major rivers. The 
sediments were derived mainly from schist and limestone 
but included material from gneiss and other rocks. Lim- 
erick soils occur in areas of medium size along the 
Housatonic River and its tributaries. They are mod- 
erately permeable throughout. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
brown silt Joam about 9 inches thick. Just below is fri- 
able, grayish-brown and olive-gray silt loam that is 
mottled with dark yellowish brown and various shades 
of gray. This underlying material extends to a depth of 
46 inches or more. It includes lenses of very fine sand 
and loamy fine sand. 

Typical profile of Limerick silt loam in a cultivated 
field on the north side of Route 126 and 0.8 mile west 
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of the intersection of Routes 63 and 126 in the town of 
Canaan: 


Ap—O0 to 9 inches, very dark brown (10¥R 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; friable but 
slightly compacted; some fine roots; medium acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 22 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) and olive gray (5Y 5/2); struc- 
tureless (niassive), breaking into medium subangu- 
lar clods; friable; few fine roots; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—22 to 82 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
lenses of very fine sand; common, medium, distinct 
mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), olive 
gray (5Y 5/2), and light olive gray (5Y 6/2); 
structureless (massive), breaking into medium sub- 
angular clods; friable when removed but somewhat 
firm in place; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C3—32 to 46 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) silt loam; lenses 
of loamy fine sand; mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) and gray (5Y 5/1); structureless (mas- 
sive) ; friable; neutral. 


The texture is dominantly silt loam but in some areas is 
very fine sandy loam. Lenses of loamy sand, sandy loam, or 
clay loam, as well as a buried surface horizon or layers of 
muck, are not uncommon below a depth of 80 inches, In the 
valley of the Housatonic River, the texture normally is uni- 
form to a greater depth than it is in other places. Generally, 
the A horizon is 6 to 9 inches thick. The profile is medium 
acid to neutral. 

The A horizon ordinarily has a hue of 10YR. Value in 
this horizon is 2 to 3, and chroma is 1 to 2. In the C hori- 
zon, hue of the matrix is 10YR to 5Y, value ig 4 to 6, and 
chroma is 2 to 3. If a buried surface horizon occurs, it is 
black or very dark grayish-brown (10YR 2/1-3/2). Mottles 
have a hue ranging from 7.5YR to 5Y. 

The Limerick soils occur closely with the well drained 
Genesee soils, the moderately well drained Hel soils, and the 
very poorly drained Saco soils. Limerick soils are finer tex- 
tured than the poorly drained Rumney soils. 

Limerick silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) {lm)—This 
soil is moderately permeable and has high available 
moisture capacity. Unless the soil is drained, however, its 
internal drainage is restricted by a seasonal high water 
table. Undrained areas are saturated in winter and 
spring. Because flooding is frequent and suitable outlets 
are Jacking, it is generally not practical to improve 
drainage for crops that require intensive cultivation. 
Included in areas mapped as this soil are small areas 
that are strongly acid and small areas that are underlain 
by sand and gravel at a depth of 24 to 30 inches. 

In areas cleared but undrained, this soil is fairly suit- 
able for pasture. Partly drained areas can be used for 
hay and pasture, and adequately drained areas are suit- 
able for silage corn. Controlling brush, applying fertil- 
izer, and avoiding overgrazing will increase the growth 
of forage plants in pasture. This soil is suitable for wild- 
life. (Capability unit IfIw-2; woodland suitability 
group 4; urban group 13) 


Lyons Series 


The Lyons series consists of very poorly drained, 
nearly level soils that formed in calcareous glacial till 
derived mainly from crystalline limestone and Salisbury 
schist. These soils occur in small areas scattered through- 
out the limestone valley. They are moderately permeable 
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in the surface layer and subsoil and are slowly or very 
slowly permeable in the substratum. 

A typical profile has a black silt loam surface layer 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is gray loam that con- 
tains mottles of yellowish brown and strong brown. It 
extends to a depth of about 22 inches. The substratum 
is gray gravelly loam that is firm and calcareous. 

Typical profile of Lyons silt loam in a brushy pasture 
0.8 mile west of Hamlin Pond on Sharon Mountain Road 
in the town of Sharon: 


A1—O to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable, coarse fragments about 
5 percent; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

to 18 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) gravelly loam; few, 

medium, faint mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y¥ 

5/4); weak, thick, platy structure; friable; coarse 

fragments about 20 percent; these fragments consist 

largely of Salisbury schist and some quartzite; neu- 
tral; clear, wavy boundary. 

B2g—18 to 22 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) loam; many, medium, 
prominent mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, thick, platy 
structure; friable; coarse fragments about 15 per- 
cent; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Clg—22 to 26 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) gravelly loam; few, 
fine, faint mottles of olive (5¥ 5/3); weak, thick, 
platy structure that crushes to weak, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; coarse fragments about 20 
percent; weakly calcareous; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2g—26 to 40 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) gravelly loam; a few 
(5Y 5/4) mottles; structureless (massive); firm; 
eoarse fragments about 20 percent; strongly cal- 
careous. 


A2g—8 


The Lyons soils in Litchfield County have a thicker A 
horizon and, as indicated by grayer colors, are more poorly 
drained than soils of this series in other survey areas. 

The texture below the A horizon is silt loam or loam, The 
clay content generally is 18 to 22 percent. Coarse fragments 
make up as much as 25 percent of the solum in some places, 
but ordinarily the content of coarse fragments ranges be- 
tween 5 and 20 percent. In most places the amount of frag- 
ments is greater in the C horizon. Thickness of the solum 
generally is 22 to 24 inches, and the depth to carbonates 
ranges from 16 to 30 inches. 

The Al horizon is black (10YR 2/1) or very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1). In the B horizon the hue is 2.5Y¥ to 5Y, the 
value is 5 to 6, and the chroma is 0 to 3. Mottles have a 
hue ranging from 7.5YR to 5Y. The A2g horizon generally 
is completely gleyed and contains few or no mottles, 

The Lyons soils are near the well drained Stockbridge and 
Dover soils, the moderately well drained Amenia soils, and 
the poorly drained Kendaia soils. They also occur near the 
Farmington soils, which are shallow to bedrock. The very 
stony Lyons soils are mapped in a complex with the very 
stony Kendaia soils. This complex is described under the 
heading “Kendaia Series.” 


Lyons silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (ly)—This soil 
is inextensive and, because it is very poorly drained, is 
of limited use for farming. Cleared areas are used mainly 
for pasture or are idle. Where the soil has been partly 
drained, it is suitable for improved pasture. If drainage 
is adequate, silage corn and hay can be grown. The soil 
also is suitable as habitat for wildlife. (Capability unit 
Vw-1; woodland suitability group 5; urban group 12) 


Made Land 


Made land (Ma) consists of filled areas and dumps where 
trashy material occurs with a varying amount of earthy 
material. The trashy material includes old brick, plaster, 
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and tin cans. Because the land is extremely variable, it 
is generally not suitable for farming, though some areas 
can be used for wildlife. (Woodland suitability group 11; 
capability unit and urban group not assigned) 


Merrimac Series 


The soils in the Merrimac series are nearly level to 
sloping and somewhat excessively drained. At a depth 
of about 2 feet, they are underlain by stratified sand and 
gravel that were derived mainly from granite, gneiss, 
schist, and quartzite. These soils occupy scattered areas 
on terraces throughout the valleys of the county. Their 
permeability is moderately rapid in the surface layer 
and subsoil and is rapid in the substratum. 

A typical profile in a forested area that was formerly 
cultivated has a surface layer of very dark grayish- 
brown sandy loam about 2 inches thick. Underlying this 
layer is an old plow layer of dark-brown sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
sandy loam that is strong brown above but fades with 
depth to dark yellowish brown. The lower part of the 
subsoil is dark yellowish-brown to brown gravelly loamy 
sand. It extends to a depth of about 26 inches. The sub- 
stratum is loose sand and gravel containing a few 
cobblestones in places. 

Typical profile of Merrimac sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, in a wooded area 800 feet southeast of the north- 
ern end of Rugg Brook Reservoir in the town of 
Winchester: 


01—8 inches to 1 inch, fresh litter consisting of leaves and 
twigs of deciduous trees and white pine needles, 

O2—1 inch to 0, decomposed and partly decomposed organic 
materials. 

Al—O0O to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak, coarse, granular structure; very 
friable; numerous fine and medium roots; coarse 
fragments about 5 percent; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Ap—2 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) sandy loam; 
weak, coarse, granular structure; very friable; nu- 
merous fine roots; coarse fragments about 5 percent; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21—7 to 16 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
structureless (massive), but breaking into soft clods; 
very friable; few medium and fine roots; coarse 
fragments about 10 percent; medium acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. ; 

B22—16 to 22 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) light 
sandy loam; structureless (massive), but breaking 
into soft clods; very friable; few fine roots; coarse 
fragments about 15 percent; medium acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B23—22 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to 
brown (10¥R 5/3) gravelly loamy sand; structure- 
less (single grain) ; loose; no roots observed; coarse 
fragments about 25 percent; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

C—26 to 40 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand, gravel, 
and cobblestones; structureless (single grain) ; loose; 
no roots observed; coarse fragments about 50 per- 
cent; strongly acid. 

Below a depth of about 16 inches, the texture of the B 
horizon ranges from light sandy loam to gravelly sandy 
loam or gravelly loamy sand. The depth to stratifled sand, 
gravel, and cobblestones ranges from 18 to 380 inches. By 
volume, the percentage of gravel is 5 to 30 percent in the 
solum and is 35 to 65 percent in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon generally has a hue of 10YR, value of 8 
to 4, and chroma of 2 to 3. The colors of the B horizon fade 


with depth. In the upper part of the B horizon the hue is 
7.5YR or 10YR, the value is 4 to 6, and the chroma is 8 to 8. 
The lower part of the B horizon is somewhat paler and gen- 
erally has a hue of 10YR. For this part of the B horizon, 
yalue and chroma have the same range as those in the upper 
part. 

The Merrimac soils are near the excessively drained Hinck- 
ley soils, the moderately well drained Sudbury soils, the 
poorly drained Walpole soils, and the very poorly drained 
Scarboro soils. They also are near the Windsor and Hartland 
soils. The solum of the Merrimac soils is thicker and gen- 
erally contains less gravel than that of the Hinckley soils. 
In contrast to the Merrimac soils, the Enfield soils developed 
in a silt mantle over stratified sand and gravel, and the 
Copake soils developed over stratified sandy and gravelly 
material containing limestone. 


Merrimac sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (MyA)— 
This soil is rapidly permeable and has moderately low 
available moisture capacity. It is somewhat droughty 
and, unless irrigated, commonly holds too little moisture 
available for plants. Nevertheless, the soil warms up 
early in spring, is free of surface stones, and is easy to 
work. Surface runoff is slow, but soil blowing is likely 
in fields that are left unprotected in spring. Included in 
mapping are small areas where the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam and small areas of reddish-brown soils that 
developed in materials derived from reddish Triassic 
rocks. These inclusions are in the southern part of the 
town of Woodbury. 

In most places this soil has been cleared and is used 
for pasture and cultivated crops. Some areas are in cut- 
over forest, some are in housing developments, and 
others are idle. The soil is fairly suitable for alfalfa, 
silage corn, hay, and pasture. Shallow-rooted crops, 
however, are affected by insuflicient moisture sooner than 
deep-rooted ones. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland suit- 
ubility group 6; urban group 1) 

Merrimac sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (MyB).— 
This soil has the profile described as typical for the 
series. Permeability is rapid, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately low. Unless irrigation water is 
applied, crops Jack sufficient moisture in most growing 
seasons, as the soil is somewhat droughty. It warms up 
rapidly in spring, is free of surface stones, and is easily 
worked. Included in mapping are scattered areas in 
which the surface layer is fine sandy loam and, in the 
town of Woodbury, a few areas where the profile is 
reddish brown. 

Much of this soil has been cleared and is used for 
cultivated crops. Some areas are in cutover forest, in 
housing developments, or idle. The soil is used for 
alfalfa, silage corn (fig. 12), hay, and pasture, and it 
is fairly suitable for these crops. In dry periods, when 
moisture is insufficient, shallow-rooted crops are more 
likely to be damaged than deep-rooted ones. Because 
leaching of nutrients is fairly rapid, fertilizer should be 
applied liberally. Unprotected areas are subject to soil 
blowing and water erosion, but simple measures are ade- 
quate for controlling runoff. (Capability unit IIs-2; 
woodland suitability group 6; urban group 1) 

Merrimac sandy loam 8 to 15 percent slopes (MyC).— 
This soil has more rapid runoff than other Merrimac 
soils, and more intensive management is needed for con- 
trolling erosion. Much of the acreage is in cutover forest, 
and the rest is used for crops or is idle. The soil is fairly 
well suited to alfalfa, but it is poorly suited to silage 
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Figure 12.—A field of corn on Merrimac sandy loam, 8 to 8 percent 
slopes, on a terrace along the Housatonic River. 


corn and to shallow-rooted legumes and grasses. Small 
areas included in mapping have a fine sandy loam sur- 
face layer. (Capability unit Il{e-3; woodland suitability 
group 6; urban group 2) 


Muck, Shallow 


Muck, shallow (Pm) lies in small, shallow bogs and around 
the edges of larger bogs. It consists of well-decomposed 
organic materials that are 18 to 36 inches thick. Most of 
the acreage is in cutover forest, but small areas have 
been cleared and are used for hay and pasture or are 
idle. (Capability unit VIw-1; woodland suitability 
group 5; urban group 12) 


Ondawa Series 


The Ondawa series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in sediments derived from gneiss, granite, schist, 
and other rocks. These soils lie on flood plains along 
the major rivers and their tributaries, where flooding 
is a periodic hazard. The soils are moderately to 
rapidly permeable and have moderate available moisture 
capacity. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a surface 
layer of very dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam about 
9 inches thick. This layer overlies very friable, dark- 
brown sandy loam that extends to a depth of about 32 
inches. Below this depth the material consists of dark 
grayish-brown gravel and coarse sand. 

Typical profile of Ondawa fine sandy loam in a hay- 
field one-fourth mile northeast of the intersection of 
Flanders Road and U.S. Route 6, on the north side of 
U.S. Route 6, in North Woodbury : 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium and fine, granular struc- 
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ture; very friable; fine roots numerous; coarse frag- 
ments about 2 percent; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C1—9 to 382 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/3) sandy loam; 
structureless (massive), and crushes readily to sub- 
angular clods; very friable; fine roots numerous; 
coarse fragments about 8 percent; strongly acid; 
abrupt, wavy boundary. 

TIC2—82 to 42 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) gravel 
and coarse sand; structureless (single grain) ; loose; 
no roots observed; coarse fragments 30 to 40 per- 
cent; strongly acid; gravel consists largely of gran- 
ite, gneiss, schist, and quartzite. 

The C1 horizon extends to a depth of 30 to 32 inches and 
consists of fine sandy loam or sandy loam in which lenses 
of coarser textured material occur in places. The texture 
below a depth of 30 to 32 inches is variable; it ranges from 
sand and gravel In some places to fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam interbedded with sand and gravel in other places. The 
Ap, or Al, horizon has a hue of 10YR, a value of 3, and a 
chroma of 2 to 4. The C horizon varies in color but generally 
is 10YR in hue. The profile commonly shows an old buried 
soit having a very dark grayish-brown or darker surface 
horizon. 

The Ondawa soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the moderately well drained Podunk soils and the poorly 
drained Rumney soils. They also occur close to the Suncook 
soils, which are mainly loamy fine sand and loamy sand, 
and in many places they lie near the Hinckley, Merrimac, 
Gloucester, and Charlton soils. The Ondawa soils are coarser 
textured than the Genesee soils. 


Ondawa fine sandy loam (0 to 8 percent slopes) (On). — 
This soil is stone free, dries out rapidly in spring, and 
is easy to work. Much of the acreage has been cleared, 
though some is wooded or idle. The soil is well suited 
to crops commonly grown im the county, but it is used 
mainly for hay and pasture because flooding is a hazard 
late in fall and early in spring. Silage corn is grown in 
a few places. Sudangrass, millet, and grass-legume mix- 
tures grow well if they are properly limed and fertilized. 
Areas mapped as this soil include small areas of Podunk 
and Suncook soils, and there are scattered inclusions of 
soils that are underlain by limestone and are less acid 
than the Ondawa soils. (Capability unit IIw-4; wood- 
land suitability group 2; urban group 13) 


Paxton Series 


The Paxton series is made up of well-drained soils that 
developed in glacial till derived principally from schis- 
tose rocks mixed with gneiss and granite. These soils 
have a compact layer, or fragipan, at a depth of about 
2 feet. They commonly occupy smoothly rounded drum- 
lins or drumloidal hills that were elongated in a north- 
south direction by moving glaciers. The drumlins occur 
im many parts of Litchfield County and are especially 
prominent in the towns of Litchfield, Morris, and Go- 
shen, Permeability of the Paxton soils is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil but slow or very slow in the 
substratum. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface 
layer of friable, very dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
dark yellowish-brown fine sandy loam, and the lower 
part is light olive-brown grading to grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam. At a depth of about 26 inches, the subsoil 
is underlain by a substratum of very firm, dark grayish- 
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brown gravelly fine sandy loam. This very firm layer is 
known locally as hardpan, and water passes through it 
slowly. It is hard and brittle when dry. 

Typical profile of Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated area 1 mile south of the intersec- 
tion of East Street and Route 4 in the town of Goshen: 


Ap—O to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, coarse, granular structure; fri- 
able; fine numerous roots; coarse fragments about 
10 percent; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; very weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure ; friable; many fine roots; coarse fragments 
about 10 percent; strongly acid; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 

B22—16 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; structureless (massive), but breaks into soft, 
angular clods where disturbed; friable; few fine 
roots; coarse fragments about 15 percent; strongly 
acid to medium acid; clear, wavy boundary, 

B23—24 to 26 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy 
loam to sandy loam; very weak, medium, platy struc- 
true; friable; few fine roots; coarse fragments about 
15 percent; strongly acid to medium acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Cix—26 to 29 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) gravelly 
fine sandy loam; weak, medium, platy structure; 
very firm; strongly acid to medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary, 

C2x—29 to 40 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) gravelly fine 
sandy loam; weak, thick, platy structure; very firm ; 
strongly acid. 


Texture in the solum normally is fine sandy loam, but in 
places it grades toward loam or very sandy loam. The G 
horizon generally is gravelly sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 
The depth to the fragipan is normally 24 to 26 inches but 
ranges from 16 to 80 inches, Along the area of contact 
between the solum and the fragipan, a few faint mottles 
are present in some places. Also, a faint, discontinuous A’2 
horizon occurs just above the fragipan in places, 

The Ap horizon has a hue of 10YR, a value of 3 to 4, and 
a chroma of 2 to 4. The Al horizon generally has a value of 
3 and a chroma of 1 to 4. Hue in the upper part of the B 
horizon is normally 10YR, but in places it is 7.5YR. In the 
lower B horizon, hue ranges from 10YR to 2.5Y, value is 
4 to 5, and chroma is 2 to 6. The C horizon has a hue of 
2.5Y to SY, a value of 4 to 5, and a chroma of 2 to 4. 

The Paxton soils occur closely with the moderately well 
drained Woodbridge soils, the somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained Ridgebury soils, and the very poorly drained 
Whitman soils. They also are near the Charlton and Hollis 
soils. The Paxton soils have a fragipan that is lacking in the 
Charlton soils and they are not shallow to bedrock like the 
Hollis soils. 


Paxton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (PbA).— 
This inextensive soil is in small, scattered areas that gen- 
erally lie on the top of drumlins or drumloidal hills. 
Permeability is moderate in the surface laver and subsoil, 
but it is slow in the fragipan. The available moisture 
capacity is high. Surface runoff is slow, and there is little 
or no risk of erosion. 

This soil is well suited to silage corn, alfalfa, grasses 
and other legumes for hay or pasture, and apple or- 
chards. It is used principally for these crops. The soil 
can be farmed intensively if it is well managed. Alfalfa, 
though subject to frost heaving, grows well in fields that 
are properly limed and fertilized. (Capability unit I-2; 
woodland suitability group 2; urban group 5) 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (PbB).— 
A profile of this soil is described as typical for the series. 


Internal drainage is restricted by a hard layer that 
occurs at a depth of about 2 feet, and the soil warms up 
rather slowly in spring. Nevertheless, it has high avail- 
able moisture capacity and, during the growing season, 
usually holds enough water available for plants. Included 
in mapping, in the town of Woodbury, are small areas 
of reddish-brown soils and, in the town of New Milford, 
small scattered areas where the profile is silt loam. In 
addition, small inclusions are moderately eroded. 

This soil is well suited to silage corn, alfalfa, grasses 
and other legumes for hay and pasture, and apple or- 
chards. These are the principal crops grown, but some 
of the acreage is used for other crops. Alfalfa is subject 
to frost heaving, especially where management is poor, 
but it grows well im fields that are properly limed and 
fertilized. Farming can be intensive on this soil if crops 
are grown in a suitable rotation, if good tilth is main- 
tained, and if erosion is controlled. (Capability unit 
IIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 5) 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(PbB2).—This soil has a profile somewhat similar to that 
described as typical for the series, but it is thinner in 
the surface layer and subsoil because of erosion, Gen- 
erally, the depth to the compact layer is only about 18 
inches. 

This soil is well suited to silage corn, alfalfa, grasses 
and other legumes for hay and pasture, and apple or- 
chards. These crops are the principal ones, though others 
also are grown. Alfalfa is subject to frost heaving, but 
it grows well if properly limed and fertilized. The soil 
requires more careful management than Paxton fine 
sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. Practices are needed 
that promote good tilth, conserve moisture, control 
erosion, and regularly supply organic matter. (Capabil- 
ity unit Ie-2; woodland suitability group 2; urban 
group 5) 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(PbC).—-This soil is more susceptible to erosion than less 
sloping Paxton soils. Included with it in mapping, in 
the towns of New Milford and Woodbury, are small 
areas of soils that are silt loam through the profile. 

This soil is used principally for hay, pasture, and 
orchards. In addition, some of the acreage is used for 
silage corn and other cultivated crops. In fields where 
the soil is cultivated, crops should be grown in a longer 
rotation and practices for controlling erosion should be 
more intensive than on Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 8 
percent slopes. (Capability unit IIIe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 2; urban group 6) 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (PbC2)—Except for its thinner surface layer and 
subsoil, this soil has a profile that is similar to the one 
described as typical for the series. All the acreage has 
been cultivated at one time or another. Areas on side 
slopes have lost soil material through washing, and some 
of this material has accumulated at or near the bottom 
of slopes. Where the soil is eroded, it is only about 18 
inches deep to a compact layer. 

The use of this soil is severely limited by the erosion 
hazard. The soil is used mainly for hay, pasture, and 
orchards, but. in some areas it is used for silage corn and 
other cultivated crops. Measures are needed that main- 
tain good tilth, conserve moisture, check soil losses, and 
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provide regular additions of organic matter. (Capability 
unit IITe-2; woodland suitability group 2; urban 
group 6) 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(PbD).--This soil generally occurs in small narrow strips. 
Some of the acreage is in cutover forest, and some is 
idle. The soil is suited to orchard trees and to grasses 
and legumes grown as forage crops. Because it is so 
erodible, it is not suitable for cultivation unless crops are 
grown in a long rotation and unless practices for con- 
trolling erosion are intensive. Included in areas mapped 
as this soil are small areas of soils that have a silt loam 
surface layer and subsoil. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land suitability group 8; urban group 7) 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded (PbD2).—This soil is thinner in the surface layer 
and subsoil than noneroded Paxton soils having similar 
slopes. Some of the original surface layer, including 
organic matter, has been washed away. Because of slope 
and the erosion hazard, the soil is not suited to tilled 
crops, not even if these are grown in long rotations. 
Suitable uses include hay, pasture, and woodland. Good 
management is necessary to improve fertility and to 
control soil losses. (Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland 
suitability group 3; urban group 7) 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
(PbE}.—Most of this soil is in cutover forest, but small areas 
have been cleared and are pastured or idle. Using modern 
farm machinery is difficult because slopes are steep and 
erosion is a severe hazard. Consequently, the soil is not 
suitable for cultivation. It can be safely used for pas- 
ture, woodland, or wildlife habitat. Small areas included 
in mapping are eroded. (Capability unit VIe-2; wood- 
land suitability group 3; urban group 7) 

Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Pd8).—This soil is mostly wooded, though in places it has 
been cleared and is mainly in pasture or is idle. Using 
farm machinery is somewhat difficult because of stones. 
In addition to trees, the soil is suited to hay crops, pas- 
ture, orchards, and small grains. Unimproved pasture 
consisting of native grasses and legumes can be bettered 
through brush control, liming, and fertilizing. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ves-2; woodland suitability group 2; urban 
group 5) 

Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
{(PdC).—Controlling runoff is more difficult on this soil than 
it is on less sloping Paxton soils. Although some areas 
have been cleared and are pastured or idle, this soil is 
mainly in forest. Because it is stony, it is of limited use 
for cultivated crops, but it can be worked for hay, 
improved pasture, and orchards, all of which are suitable 
uses. Woodland and wildlife habitat are other good uses. 
(Capability unit [Ves-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
urban group 6) 

Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(PdD).—This soil is largely in forest. Some areas have been 
cleared and are mainly pastured or idle. Although stones 
and. slopes restrict the operation of modern farm machin- 
ery, the soil can be used for pasture, trees, and wildlife 
habitat. (Capability unit Vies-2; woodland suitability 
group 3; urban group 7) 

Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (PeA).—This soil generally is forested, but in some 


places it has been cleared and is used for unimproved 
pasture or is idle. The soil is so stony that it is not suit- 
able for cultivation, though it is suitable for improved 
pasture in some areas. Controlling brush and, where 
feasible, liming and fertilizing help to increase the 
growth of forage plants. (Capability unit Vs-1; wood- 
land suitability group 7; urban group 6) 

Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes {PeC)—This soil occupies drumloidal hills, and 
most of it is wooded. Some areas have been cleared and 
are used for unimproved pasture or are idle. Although 
the soil can be worked for improved pasture in some 
places, it is more suitable as woodland, unimproved pas- 
ture, and habitat for wildlife. Included in mapping are 
small areas of very stony Woodbridge soils. (Capability 
unit VIs2; woodland suitability group 7; urban 
group 6) 

Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes (PeD)—This soil is mostly wooded. Small areas 
have been cleared and are used for unimproved pasture 
or are idle. Because the soil is steep and very stony, its 
use should be limited mainly to woodland and wildlife 
habitat. Included in areas mapped as this soil are small 
areas of reddish-brown soils. (Capability unit VITs-2; 
woodland suitability group 8; urban group 7) 


Peat and Muck 


Peat and Muck (Pk) consist of organic materials deposited 
in bogs and swamps, where the water table is at or near 
the surface most of the year. These materials are the 
decomposed and partly decomposed remains of plants, 
chiefly mosses, sedges, cattails, and the roots, leaves, and 
stems of woody vegetation, all laid down in permanent 
bodies of water. The deposits range from about 3 feet 
to more than 25 feet in depth. They are underlain by 
mineral soil material that varies in texture. The reaction 
ranges from extremely acid in the surface layer to medi- 
um acid or slightly acid in the lower layers. 

Peat and Muck occupy small to fairly large areas that 
are widely distributed in the county. The common trees, 
shrubs, and ferns include red maple, elm, ash, alder, 
white-cedar, black spruce, sweet pepperbush, blueberry, 
viburnum, cinnamonfern, and royalfern. In scattered 
areas the principal plants are sedges, cattails, and water- 
tolerant shrubs. 

Most of the acreage is in cutover forest. Small areas 
have been cleared and partly drained, and these are used 
for hay and pasture or are idle. On a few acres, an 
attempt has been made to work the material for com- 
mercial uses. (Capability unit VIIw-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 11; urban group 12) 

The following typical profiles describe the kinds of 
organic soils that were mapped as Peat and Muck in 
Litchfield County. 

A profile of peat, located in Black Spruce Bog, 
Mohawk Forest, Cornwall: 

1—-0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) sphagnum 
peat; extremely acid. 

2—6 to 48 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/3-3/4) fibrous 
peat; structureless (massive); very strongly acid. 


8—48 to 96 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 38/2) fibrous 
peat; structureless (massive) ; very strongly acid. 
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4—96 to 192 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) disinte- 
grated peat and fibrous peat, in a proportion of about 
three to one; structureless (massive) ; medium acid. 

5—192 to 288 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) disinte- 
grated peat and streaks of fibrous peat; medium 
acid. 

6—288 to 312 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) sedi- 
mentary peat; slightly acid. 

JIC—312 to 324 inches, dark greenish-gray (5GY 4/1) silt 
loam; slightly sticky and plastic when wet; slightly 
acid. 


A profile of muck over peat, located about 3 miles 
northwest at Bakersville in the town of New Hartford: 


1—0 to 24 inches, black (10YR 2/1) muck and a small 
amount of woody material; weak, coarse, granular 
structure; very strongly acid. 

2—24 to 36 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) muck; very 
weak, coarse, granular structure; very strongly acid. 

8—36 to 48 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/8) fibrous 
peat; structureless (massive); very strongly acid. 

4-48 to 96 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) fibrous peat ; 
structureless (massive) ; very strongly acid. 

5—96 to 120 inches, black (10YR 2/1) woody peat; struc- 
tureless (massive); strongly acid. 

6—120 to 204 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
disintegrated peat; structureless (massive) ; strong- 
ly acid to medium acid. 

IIC—204 to 218 inches, dark greenish-gray (5GY 4/1) silt 
loam: slightly sticky and plastic when wet; medium 
acid. 


Podunk Series 


The Podunk series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that lie on flood plains along the major streams and 
their tributaries. These soils formed in sediments derived 
from granite, gneiss, schist, and other rocks. Their per- 
meability is moderate or moderately rapid. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface layer 
of very friable, very dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick, This layer is underlain by very fri- 
able, dark-brown to very dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam that is mottled with gray and dark yellowish brown 
below a depth of about 16 inches. Beginning at a depth 
of 82 inches, the material is mostly sand and gravel but 
includes lenses of loamy very fine sand. ; : 

Typical profile of Podunk fine sandy loam in a hayfield 
one-fourth mile northwest of Hotchkissville in the town 


of Woodbury: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; numerous fine roots; strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

C1—8 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 3/3) fine sandy loam; 
structureless (massive); very friable; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—16 to 24 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam that is finely mottled with gray 
(BY 5/1) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 8/4); 
structureless {massive) ; very friable; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C8—24 to 32 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam that 
is mottled with dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
and gray (10YR 5/1); coarse fragments 10 percent; 
very friable; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C4—82 to 40 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
and dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sand and 
gravel; lenses of loamy very fine sand; loose; 


In many places the surface is covered with a layer of 
soil material recently deposited by floodwater. Generally, the 
C horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy loam to a depth of 30 


inches or more. At depths below 30 inches, the texture ig 
variable but generally grades to loamy sand, sand, or sand 
and gravel. The depth to these coarse deposits generally is 
greater in areas along the larger. streams than it is along the 
smaller ones. The profile is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid. 

The hue of the A horizon is chiefly 10YR. Value in this 
horizon is 2 to 4, and chroma is 1 to 4. The underlying 
horizons have a hue ranging from 10YR to 5Y. Mottling 
generally accurs at a depth of 12 to 20 inches, 

Podunk soils are near the Ondawa and Rumney soils. 
Podunk soils are coarser textured and more acid than the 
moderately well drained Eel soils. 


Podunk fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Po) — 
In this soil the available moisture capacity is moderate. 
A seasonal high water table interferes with internal drain- 
age. Flooding is a hazard at times, but it usually is 
of short duration and seldom damages crops. In the cen- 
tral and western parts of the county, areas mapped as 
this soil include small areas where some horizons in the 
profile are medium acid. 

Much of the acreage is forested, but some of it has been 
cleared and is used for hay or pasture or is idle. The soil 
is well suited to grasses and legumes for hay and pasture, 
and it is fairly well suited to silage corn, millet, and 
sudangrass. Alfalfa is subject to frost heave and should 
not be seeded alone. (Capability unit IIw-5; woodland 
suitability group 1; urban group 18) 


Raynham Series 


Soils of the Raynham series are poorly drained and 
friable. They developed in deep silt and very fine sand 
that were derived mainly from granite, gneiss, and schist. 
These soils occur in small to medium-sized areas on ter- 
races along the Housatonic and Still Rivers and in other 
parts of the county. 

A. typical profile in a cultivated field has a black silt 
loam surface layer about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
olive-gray silt loam that contains thin lenses of fine sand 
and is distinctly mottled with yellowish brown and gray- 
ish brown. It extends to a depth of 22 inches. The sub- 
stratum is olive-gray silt loam that is mottled with 
various shades of brown. 

Typical profile of Raynham silt loam in a hayfield 0.5 
mile south of Lanesville on U.S. Route 7 in the town 
of New Milford: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, black (lOYR 2/1) silt loam; weak, me- 
dium and fine, granular structure; friable; nu- 
merous fine roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B2—8 to 22 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) silt loam and thin 
lenses of fine sand; many, medium, distinct mottles 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2); very weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots in the upper part 
of the horizon; slightly acid; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. 

C1—22 to 36 inches, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) silt loam and lenses 
of very fine sand; common, medium, distinct mottleg 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2); structureless (massive), but breaking 
into clods; friable; slightly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C2—36 to 52 inches, olive-gray (5Y 4/2) silt loam; lenses of 
silty clay loam below a depth of 44 inches; common, 
distinct mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4); slightly acid. 
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In the B and C horizons, silt loam or very fine sandy loam 
is the dominant texture but lenses of finer or coarser tex- 
tured material are common. The profile generally is free of 
coarse fragments, though in places there are thin lenses of 
gravel in the lower solum and the substratum. The thick- 
ness of the solum ranges from 20 to 30 inches. 

The Al, or Ap, horizon normally is black (10YR 2/1) to 
very dark gray (10Y¥YR 3/1). The matrix of the B horizon 
has a hue ranging from 10YR to 5Y, a value of 4 to 6, and 
a chroma of 0 to 2. Generally, mottles occur throughout the 
B horizon. Hue of the mottles ranges from 7.5YR to 5Y. 

The Raynham soils occur closely with, and are in the 
same drainage sequence as, the well drained Hartland soils, 
the moderately well drained Belgrade soils, and the very 
poorly drained Birdsall soils. Raynham soils also are near the 
poorly drained Walpole soils, but they have a finer textured 
solum than those soils and in contrast to them, are not 
underlain by sand and gravel. Compared with the Raynham 
soils, the poorly drained Fredon soils developed in medium- 
textured, less acid materials over coarser textured, slightly 
acid to caleareous materials at a depth of 24 to 30 inches. 


Raynham silt loam (Rc)—This inextensive soil has 
slow runoff and high available moisture capacity. Inter- 
nal drainage is restricted by a high water table in winter 
and spring. 

Most of this soil is in cutover forest, but some of it has 
been cleared and is used for pasture and hay. Undrained 
areas are suitable for pasture, woodland, and wildlife. 
If drained, the soil can be used for hay, improved pas- 
ture, silage corn, and other crops. (Capability unit IIIw- 
1; woodland suitability group 4; urban group 11) 


Ridgebury Series 


The Ridgebury series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained or poorly drained, nearly level or very gently 
sloping soils that formed on compact glacial till derived 
chiefly from schist and gneiss but also from granite and 
quartzite. The till is very firm when moist and is very 
hard and brittle when dry. These soils are widely distrib- 
uted in all parts of the county except the northwestern 
corner. Their permeability is moderate in the surface 
layer and subsoil but is slow or very slow in the 
substratum. 

A typical profile in an abandoned pasture has a surface 
layer of very dark brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is grayish-brown fine sandy loam that 
contains some gravel and is mottled with various shades 
of brown and olive. This layer extends to a depth of 20 
inches. The substratum is a hard, compact layer that is 
hight olive gray mottled with dark yellowish brown and 
olive gray. The substratum is mainly fine sandy loam, 
but about 10 percent of the material is gravel. 

Typical profile of Ridgebury stony fine sandy loam in 
an abandoned pasture one-fourth mile north of the inter- 
section of Town Farm Road and John Brown Road in the 
town of Torrington: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) fine sandy 
loam; some yellowish-brown stains in old root chan- 
nels; weak, coarse, granular structure; friable but 
somewhat compacted by cattle; fine roots numerous; 
coarse fragments about 6 percent; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B2—6 to 20 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy 
loam ; many, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4), light olive gray (5Y 6/2), and dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); structureless (mas- 
sive), but breaking into weak, subangular clods; 


friable; few fine roots; coarse fragments about 10 
percent; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cixg—20 to 26 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) fine sandy 
loam; many, coarse to medium, prominent mottles 
of brown (7.5YR 4/4), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and gray (5Y 5/1); weak, thick, platy structure; 
very firm; no roots observed; coarse fragments about 
10 percent; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2xg—26 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 5/2) to olive- 
gray (5Y 4/2) fine sandy loam; common, medium, 
prominent mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2); weak, thick, 
platy structure; very firm; coarse fragments about 
15 percent; strongly acid. 

Fine sandy loam is the dominant texture in the solum, but 
in places this grades to sandy loam in the lower part. The 
C horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy loam, and in some 
places it is gravelly. Coarse fragments make up 5 to 30 per- 
cent of the B horizon and generally 15 to 35 percent of the 
C horizon. In most places the depth to the fragipan ranges 
from 14 to 24 inches, 

The Ap, or Al, horizon is black (10YR 2/1), very dark 
gray (LOYR 8/1), or very dark brown (10YR 2/2). In the 
mottled B and C horizons, hue of the matrix generally is 
10YR to 5Y but, in some places, is 2.5Y. Value in these hori- 
zons is 4 to 6, and chroma normally is 2 or less. Mottles 
have a hue ranging from 7.5YR to 5Y. 

The Ridgebury soils generally lie downslope from the Pax- 
ton and Woodbridge soils, They also occur in intricate pat- 
terns with the very poorly drained Whitman soils, and they 
are near the well-drained Charlton soils and the Hollis soils, 
which are shallow to bedrock. The fragipan of the Ridge- 
bury soils is missing in the poorly drained Leicester soils, 

Ridgebury fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Rd).—Except that its surface layer is free of stones, the 
profile of this soil is similar to that described as typical 
for the series, Above the compact pan the soil is friable 
and has moderate to high available moisture capacity. 
In winter and spring, however, the water table is at or 
near the surface. Runoff is slow. 

Cleared areas of this soil are used for hay and pasture 
or are idle. Some of the acreage is forested. If the soil is 
partly drained, it can be used for grass hay and some 
kinds of legumes. Where drainage is adequate, silage 
corn and other crops can be grown. (Capability unit 
IlIw-1; woodland suitability group 4; urban group 11) 

Ridgebury stony fine sandy loam (0 to 8 percent 
slopes) (Rg).—This soil has the profile described as typical 
for the series. Unless drainage is improved, excess water 
limits use to woodland and unimproved pasture. Surface 
stones also restrict, use. In areas that can be partly 
drained, the soil is suitable for improved pasture and 
hay. Liming and fertilizing increase the growth of native 
legumes and grasses, and these plants furnish fair graz- 
ing m summer when the weather is dry. The soil also can 
be used as habitat for wildlife. (Capability unit Vws-2; 
woodland suitability group 4; urban group 11) 


Riverwash 


Riverwash (Re) consists mostly of stones and cobble- 
stones but includes some sand and gravel. These mate- 
rials have been recently deposited along streams. In some 
areas frequent flooding has removed the fine material and 
left a continuous pavement of stones and cobblestones. 

This land is subject to flooding and to reworking of 
the materials. It is bare or covered with brush and has 
little or no value for farming. (Capability unit VIIIs—; 
woodland suitability group 11; urban group 18) 
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Rock Land 


Rock land (Rh) is in areas where exposed bedrock occupies 
more than 50 percent of the surface. Most of the exposed 
rock is schist, gneiss, and granite. The land is in small 
to large areas that are widely distributed in the county. 
Large areas are on Canaan Mountain and on ridges that 
border the valley of the Housatonic River. Slopes are 
gentle to hilly or steep. 

Rock land is not suitable for cultivated crops, hay, or 
pasture, and it has little value as woodland. It can be 
used for wildlife habitat and for hiking, camping, enjoy- 
ing the scenery, and other forms of recreation. (Capabil- 
ity unit VITIs-1; woodland suitability group 11; urban 
group 10) 


Rumney Series 


The Rumney series consists of poorly drained soils 
that developed on flood plains in sediments derived 
mainly from granite, gneiss, schist, and quartzite. These 
soils are inextensive and occur only in small, scattered 
areas. They have moderate or moderately rapid perme- 


ability. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a surface 
layer of very dark gray fine sandy loam about 8 inches 
thick. The underlying layers are dominantly fine sandy 
loam or sandy loam but include coarser textured mate- 
rial. They are chiefly gray and olive gray mottled with 
yellowish brown and strong brown. Below a depth of 
about 29 inches, the texture is variable. 

Typical profile of Rumney fine sandy loam in a hay- 
field on the east side of Deer Road, one-half mile south 
of the intersection of Deer Road and Route 8 in the town 
of Winchester : 


Ap—O to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam that is discolored dark brown by decomposed 
roots; very weak, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots in the upper 2 inches and 
some fine roots below that depth; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

Ci—8 to 20 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 
4/4) and gray (5Y 6/1); structureless (massive), 
but breaking to clods; friable; no roots observed; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

TIC2—20 to 24 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loamy sand; 
common mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4); very fri- 
able; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC3g—24 to 29 inches, gray (SY 5/1) interbedded silt loam 
and coarse sand; structureless (massive to single 
grain); coarse fragments about 5 percent; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

I1C4—29 to 34 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) sandy 
loam and lenses of gray (5Y¥ 5/1) silt loam; strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

IlIC5—34 to 44 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) gravel, coarse 
sand, and some cobblestones. 


The texture is mostly fine sandy loam or sandy loam to a 
depth of 20 to 30 inches. Below this depth the material gen- 
erally is layered sandy loam, sand, and gravel. Lenses of 
medium-textured material are common, and so are surface 
horizons of old buried soils. 

The Ap, or Al, horizon has a hue of 10OYR, a value of 2 
to 8, and a chroma of 1 to 2. In the C horizon the hue ranges 
from 10YR to 5Y, the value is 4 to 5, and the chroma is 1 
to 4. 


The Rumney soils are near the well drained Ondawa soils, 
the moderately well drained Podunk soils, and the very 
poorly drained Saco soils. They also are near Alluvial land, 
a miscellaneous land type. The Rumney soils are coarser 
textured than the poorly drained Limerick soils, 


Rumney fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Ru) —~ 
This soil is largely in forest or idle, but some of it is used 
for pasture and hay. In addition, a few small areas are 
used for cultivated crops. Draining the soil for cultivated 
crops is impractical in many places because flooding is 
rather frequent and suitable outlets are lacking. Even 
if drainage is improved, seasonal flooding remains a 
hazard and drains are effective only after the floodwater 
has receded. Nevertheless, in some areas the soil can be 
drained by tiling or open ditching and used for pasture, 
hay, and silage corn. Undrained areas are fairly unsuit- 
able for pasture. (Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland 
suitability group 4; urban group 18) 


Saco Series 


The Saco series consists of very poorly drained, loamy 
soils on flood plains. These soils developed in sediments 
derived from many kinds of rocks, including limestone 
in places. Generally, they lie in old oxbows and slight 
depressions, where flooding is a frequent hazard and the 
water table is at or near the surface in winter and spring. 
Permeability is moderate. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark gray 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The next layer is friable, 
gray silt loam that extends to a depth of 22 inches. It is 
underlain by very dark brown to gray or dark-gray silt 
loam that contains lenses of loamy sand and loamy fine 


sand. 

Typical profile of Saco silt loam in a wooded pasture 
west of the intersection of Belden Road and Sand Road 
along the Hollenbeck River, town of Canaan: 


A1—O to 10 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; 
weak, medium to fine, granular structure; friable 
when moist, slightly plastic when wet; many fine 
roots; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Clg—10 to 22 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) silt loam; few dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) discolorations, possibly 
caused by decayed roots; structureless (massive) ; 
friable; few fine roots; slightly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C2—22 to 32 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
dark yellowish-brown and yellowish-brown discolor- 
ations, caused by decayed roots; structureless (mas- 
sive); friable; many decayed roots; slightly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C3g—382 to 44 inches, gray (N 5/0) silt loam; lenses of loamy 
sand and loamy very fine sand; structureless (mas- 
sive); very friable; no roots observed; neutral; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C4g—44 to 56 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) silt loam and lenses 
of loamy fine sand; structureless (massive) ; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet; neutral. 


The texture of the C horizon generally is silt loam or very 
fine sandy loam. In places the C horizon ineludes thin lenses 
of silty clay loam or loamy fine sand. Below a depth of 30 
inches, the texture ranges from silt loam to very fine sandy 
loam. In areas along the Housatonic River and other large 
streams, the C horizon has a more uniform texture than 
along the smaller, faster flowing streams. 

The A horizon generally has a hue of 10YR, a value of 2 
to 8, and a chroma of 1 to 2. Common below the A horizon 
are old buried soils having a surface horizon that is high in 
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organic-matter content. The layers making up the C horizon 


are faint. The C horizon has a hue of 10YR to neutral, The: 


profile ranges from medium acid to neutral. 

The Saco soils are in the same drainage sequence as the 
well drained Genesee soils, the moderately well drained Hel 
soils, and the poorly drained Limerick soils, In places they 
occur with the moderately coarse textured Ondawa soils and 
the Podunk and Rumney soils of the flood plains. 


Saco silt loam (0 to 8 percent slopes) (Sb}.—This soil 
has high available moisture capacity, but it is very poorly 
drained and subject to frequent flooding. Most of the 
acreage is wooded, in unimproved pasture, or wildlife 
habitat. Grazing is seasonal and usually at its best in 
dry periods. Draining the soil is not practical in most 
places, because suitable outlets are lacking and flooding 
is a frequent hazard. Included in areas mapped as this 
soil are small areas in which gravelly or sandy materials 
occur at a depth of 16 to 18 inches. (Capability unit 
Viw-1; woodland suitability group 5; urban group 18) 


Scarboro Series 


In the Scarboro series are very poorly drained, nearly 
level soils that developed in sandy or sandy and gravelly 
materials on terraces. The materials were derived from 
many kinds of crystalline rocks but mainly from granite, 
gneiss, and schist. These soils occupy wet, low-lying areas 
of small to medium size that are scattered through val- 
leys of the county. Permeability is moderately rapid or 
rapid. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black loamy 
fine sand about 11 inches thick. The underlying layers 
are gray sand that contains a few lenses of fine gravel. 
Coarse sand and gravel are common at a depth of 28 
inches or more. 

Typical profile of Scarboro loamy fine sand in a brushy 
area 0.2 mile south of Mooreville along the Still River, 
town of Winchester: 


O1—2 inches to I inch, fresh litter of leaves, ferns, and 
swamp grass, 

02—1 inch to 0, decomposed and partly decomposed litter. 

A1l—0 to 11 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) loamy fine sand, high 
in organie-matter content; weak, medium, granular 
structure; matted with fine and medium roots in 
the upper part of the horizon; strongly acid; abrupt, 
wavy boundary. 

Clg—11 to 14 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) medium and fine sand; 
structureless (single grain); loose; no roots ob- 
served; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2g—14 to 28 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sand and a few lenses 
of fine gravel; structureless (single grain); loose; 
no roots observed; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary, : 

C3g—28 to 46 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sand and a few lenses 
of coarse sand and gravel; olive-gray (BY 5/2) 
mottles; structureless (single grain) ; loose; strongly 
acid. 


The Al horizon has a high content of organic matter and 
feels loamy, though its texture is mainly loamy fine sand. 
Below the Al horizon the texture is loamy sand or sand. 
The gravel content ranges from 0 to 15 percent in the upper 
part of the profile. Below a depth of about 2 feet, the mate- 
rial is gravel free in some places but ranges to sand and 
gravel in others. 

The A horizon is black (10YR 2/1) to very dark brown 
(10¥R 2/2). The C horizon has a hue ranging from 10Y¥R 
to 5¥Y and a chroma of 2 or less. 

The Scarboro soils are near the Merrimac, Hinckley, Sud- 
bury, and Walpole soils. In addition, they occur with the 


excessively drained Windsor soils. The Scarboro soils are 
coarser textured than the very poorly drained Whitman soils 
of the uplands and they lack the stony surface layer of those 
soils. Scarboro soils also are coarser textured than the Bird- 
sall soils. 


Searboro loamy fine sand (0 to 3 percent slopes) 
{Sf).—This soil is rapidly permeable and has very low 
available moisture capacity, but its drainage is restricted 
by a seasonal high water table. Because the underlying 
material is sandy and gravelly, drainage can be readily 
improved in places where outlets are available. 

This soil is chiefly in forest, but some areas have been 
cleared and are used for unimproved pasture or are idle. 
Fair pasture is obtained in areas that are partly drained 
and are limed and fertilized. Where drainage is adequate, 
hay and improved pasture can be grown. Undrained, the 
soil is suitable as woodland, for wildlife habitat, and 
for unimproved pasture in summer. (Capability unit 
Vw-1; woodland suitability group 5; urban group 12) 


Shapleigh Series 


The Shapleigh series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils that developed in a thin mantle of glacial 
till and the underlying residuum derived from bedrock. 
These soils are shallow to crystalline rock, principally 
coarse-grained Nonewaug granite and associated peg- 
matite material. In places shattered rock is at or near the 
surface and grades into massive bedrock at a depth of 
less than 20 inches. Bedrock outcrops are common and 
occupy as much as 50 percent of the surface in extremely 
rocky areas. The Shapleigh soils are mainly in the towns 
of Bethlehem, Woodbury, and Watertown. Permeability 
of the soils is moderately rapid. 

A typical profile in a pastured area has a surface layer 
of dark-brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. ‘The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown to olive-brown loamy sand. This 
is underlain by a thin layer of coarse sand and angular 
gravel. The depth to granite bedrock is about 16 inches. 

Typical profile of Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 
3 to 15 percent slopes, in an unimproved pasture off a 
gravel road, 1 mile south of the intersection of Green 
Hill Road and Route 61 in the town of Bethlehem: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) sandy loam; 

weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 

numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 10 per- 
eent; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 

sand; structureless (massive); very friable; few 

fine roots; coarse fragments about 15 percent; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—10 to 14 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) loamy sand; 
structureless (massive); very friable; few fine 
roots; coarse fragments 15 percent; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC—14 to 16 inches, olive (SY 5/8) gravelly coarse sand; 
numerous pale-yellow (5Y 7/3), angular feldspar 
fragments; loose; no roots observed; coarse frag- 
ments about 80 percent; very strongly acid. 

R—16 inches +, bedrock of Nonewaug granite. 


In some places the B horizon is light sandy loam. In places 
the A and B horizons are gravelly and contain angular and 
subrounded fragments of shattered feldspar and quartzite. 
The fragments normally are more common directly above 
bedrock than they are in the upper part of the solum. The 
depth to bedrock ranges from 12 to 20 inches, but the aver- 
age depth is about 16 inches, 
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The Ap horizon has a hue of 10YR, a value of 3 to 4, and 
a chroma of 2 to 8. The B horizon has a hue of 7.5YR to 
10YR in the upper part and 10YR or 2.5¥ in the lower part. 
Generally, chroma and value in the B horizon are 4 to 5. 

The Shapleigh soils commonly are near the Gloucester 
soils, and they developed in glacial till from the same kind 
of materials as those soils. Shapleigh soils are shallow to 
bedrock, however, whereas the Gloucester soils are underlain 
by sand and gravel at a depth of 20 to 30 inches, The Shap- 
leigh occur with the Hollis soils, which have a medium- 
textured solum. 

Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes (SkC).—This gently sloping to rolling soil has the 
profile described as typical for the series. Bedrock crops 
out in many places, and loose stones and boulders are 
common on the surface. The available moisture capacity 
is moderately low. 

Most of this soil is in cutover forest, but some areas 
have been cleared and are used mostly for pasture; some 
are idle. The soil is so rocky and droughty that its use 
for farming is limited. It is suitable for pasture, as 
woodland, and for wildlife habitat. (Capability unit 
VIs-3; woodland suitability group 9; urban group 10) 

Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes (SkE).—This soil is covered with many loose stones 
and boulders in some places. Small areas of the soil have 
been cleared and are used for unimproved pasture, but 
most of the acreage is in forest, a good use. Other good 
uses are recreation and wildlife habitat. (Capability unit 
VIIs-3; woodland suitability group 10; urban group 10) 

Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- 
cent slopes (SmC).—Areas mapped as this soil have more 
exposed bedrock and generally more loose stones on the 
surface than areas of less rocky Shapleigh soils. The 
soil is inextensive and of little importance to farming in 
the county. It is mainly in forest, though small areas are 
used for unimproved pasture. The soil is suited to trees, 
unimproved pasture, and wildlife habitat. (Capability 
unit WIIs-3; woodland suitability group 9; urban 
group 10) 

Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 per- 
cent slopes (SmE}.—This soil is too rocky and too steep for 
cultivated crops, and it is chiefly in forest. It is suited to 
trees, wildlife habitat, and recreation. (Capability unit 
VIIs-3; woodland suitability group 10; urban group 10) 


Stockbridge Series 


The Stockbridge series consists of well-drained, nearly 
level to hilly soils that developed in firm or very firm 
glacial till. The till was derived chiefly from Salisbury 
schist and limestone but, to some extent, from dolomite 
and quartzite. These soils occur mainly in the limestone 
valley in the northwestern part of the county. They also 
occupy small areas in the town of Goshen and Cornwall, 
and in these areas they are on smooth drumlins or drum- 
loidal hills, Permeability is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil but is slow or very slow in the substratum. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface 
layer of very dark grayish-brown loam about 8 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is olive-brown loam, 
and the lower part is dark grayish-brown loam. This 
layer extends to a depth of about 26 inches. It is under- 
lain by very dark grayish-brown to olive-colored loam 


in which dark yellowish-brown limestone ghosts are 
common. 

Typical profile of Stockbridge loam, 38 to 8 percent 
slopes, in a hayfield 1,000 feet north of the intersection 
of Route 41 and Long Pond Road in the town of 
Salisbury: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam; very weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture that is readily crushed to weak, granular 
structure; friable; numerous fine roots; coarse frag- 
ments about 10 percent; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—8 to 17 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; coarse fragments about 10 percent; 
slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22-—-17 to 26 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loam; 
very weak, thick, platy structure; friable; few fine 
roots; coarse fragments about 12 percent; slightly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1—26 to 40 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
loam; numerous, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
limestone ghosts; weak, thick, platy structure; firm 
to very firm; no roots observed; coarse fragments 
about 15 percent; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—40 to 50 inches, olive (SY 4/3) loam; many, pale-yellow 
(2.5Y 7/4), disintegrated and leached limestone 
fragments; weak, thick, platy structure; firm to very 
firm; no roots observed; coarse fragments about 15 
percent; calcareous. 


The C horizon generally is gravelly loam, but it contains 
some coarse sandy loam in places where crystalline limestone 
has disintegrated and the cementing materials have been 
leached away. The clay content generally is less than 18 per- 
cent. Coarse fragments in the profile are mainly Salisbury 
schist and some quartzite. 

The Ap, or Al, horizon is dark brown (10¥YR 3/3) or very 
dark grayish brown (10Y¥R 3/2). In the upper part of the 
B horizon, the hue is 10YR or 2.5Y and the value and chroma 
are 4. The lower part of the B horizon generally has a hue 
of 2.5Y, a value of 4, and a chroma of 2 to 4. The C horizon 
is 2.5Y to 5Y in hue, 8 to 4 in value, and 2 to 4 in chroma. 
In some places the lower B horizon has weak subangular 
blocky structure to weak platy structure. Where fragments 
of limestone are numerous, the soil material generally is 
massive (structureless). Normally, the solum ranges from 
strongly acid to slightly acid. In most places the depth to 
earbonates is more than 40 inches. 

The Stockbridge soils are in the same drainage sequence 
as the moderately well drained Amenia soils, the poorly 
drained Kendaia soils, and the very poorly drained Lyons 
soils. In the towns of Sharon and Salisbury, the Stockbridge 
soils occur closely with the Farmington soils, which are 
shallow to limestone bedrock. The Stockbridge soils are finer 
textured than the Charlton soils, which developed in friable 
to firm, acid glacial till. Stockbridge soils also are finer tex- 
tured than the Dover soils, as well as the acid Paxton soils 
of drumloidal hills, and they lack the compact layer that 
occurs in Paxton soils at a depth of about 24 inches. The 
Stockbridge soils are similar to the Bernardston soils in 
texture, but those soils contain a hard layer and are acid 
throughout. 


Stockbridge loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (SnA).—This 
soil is inextensive and occupies only small scattered 
areas. Surface runoff is slow. Much of the acreage has 
been cleared and is used for crops in support of dairying. 
The soil responds well to fertilization and is well suited 
to silage corn, small grains, alfalfa, other legumes, 
grasses, and pasture. Simple conservation measures are 
needed to maintain good tilth and to supply regular 
additions of organic matter. (Capability unit I-2; wood- 
land suitability group 2; urban group 5) 
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Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Sn8).—A_ pro- 
file of this soil is described as typical for the series. The 
soil has high available moisture capacity and responds 
well to fertilization. 

This soil is one of the best in the county for dairy 
farming. Some of it is in cutover forest, but a larger 
acreage has been cleared and is used for pasture and 
crops in support of dairying. The soil is well suited to 
silage corn, sweet corn, small grains, alfalfa, grass for 
hay, grass-legume mixtures, and pasture. Under good 
management, cultivation can be intensive. (Capability 
unit TlIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; urban 
group 5) 

Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(SnB2).—This soil has a profile somewhat similar to that 
described as typical for the series, but it is thinner in 
the surface layer and subsoil. Erosion has removed some 
of the original surface layer, including organic matter, 
and the depth to the underlying material is only about 
18 inches. 

Use and suitability of this soil are similar to those of 
Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, but unprotected 
areas erode more readily and need more carefully 
applied measures that control runoff, conserve moisture, 
provide organic matter, and maintain good tilth. (Capa- 
bility unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 2; urban 
group 5 

Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (SnC)—A 
small acreage of this soil is in cutover forest, but most 
of it has been cleared and is used for pasture, hay, and 
silage corn in support of dairying. Some areas are idle. 
Although the soil is more susceptible to erosion than less 
sloping Stockbridge soils, it is well suited to grass hay, 
alfalfa, various mixtures of grasses and legumes, silage 
corn, small grains, and pasture. If cultivated crops are 
grown, suitable practices are needed for reducing runoff 
and controlling erosion. (Capability unit [IIe-2; wood- 
land suitability group 2; urban group 6) 

Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(SnC2}—This soil has lost some of its original surface layer 
through erosion, and the combined thickness of the pres- 
ent surface layer and the subsoil is only about 18 inches. 
A large percentage of the acreage has been cleared. Most 
cleared areas are used for pasture, hay, and silage corn, 
but some of them are idle. Where the soil is wooded, the 
trees are in cutover stands or have reseeded naturally in 
fields that were formerly farmed and later abandoned. 
Among the crops suited to this soil are grass hay, alfalfa, 
grass-lezume mixtures, silage corn, small grains, and 
pasture. Good management is necessary to reduce runoff, 
control erosion, furnish organic matter, foster good tilth, 
and conserve moisture. (Capability unit IITIe-2; wood- 
land suitability group 2; urban group 6) 

Stockbridge loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(SnD2).—This soil has lost organic matter and some of its 
original surface layer through erosion. Cleared areas are 
mainly in pasture or hay, though small narrow strips of 
this soil are cultivated with larger areas of less sloping 
soils. Because erosion is a severe hazard, tilled crops 
should not be grown unless they are part of a long rota- 
tion and unless erosion control practices are intensive. 
Suitable uses for this soil include grasses and legumes for 
hay or pasture, woodland, and wildlife habitat. Included 


in mapping are small areas where slopes are 25 to 35 
percent. (Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland suitability 
group 3; urban group 7) 

Stockbridge stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (SpB}.— 
Except for its stony surface layer, the profile of this soil 
is similar to the one described as typical for the series. 
Part of the acreage has been cleared, and part is wooded. 
Cleared areas are used mainly for pasture, though some 
of them are idle. The soil is suitable for improved pas- 
ture, hay, small grains, and orchards, but stones inter- 
fere with the use of modern farm machinery. Included 
in mapping are small areas having slopes of 0 to 3 per- 
cent. (Capability unit IVes-2; woodland suitability 
group 2; urban group 5) 

Stockbridge stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (SpC}.— 

Some of this soil has been cleared and is used mainly for 
pasture, but most of it is in cutover forest. Some cleared 
areas are idle. Erosion is a greater hazard on this soil 
than on less sloping Stockbridge soils. Stones interfere 
with the use of modern farm machinery. Unimproved 
pasture is a suitable use, and some areas can be worked 
for hay, improved pasture, and orchards. (Capability 
a IVes-2; woodland suitability group 2; urban group 
6 
Stockbridge stony loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(SpD).—This soil is too steep and too stony for cultivated 
crops. It is mostly wooded, but some areas have been 
cleared and are mainly in unimproved pasture or are 
idle. Some of the acreage is used for improved pasture. 
Woodland, pasture, and wildlife habitat are good uses for 
this soil. (Capability unit VIes-2; woodland suitability 
group 3; urban group 7) 

Stockbridge very stony loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
(SrC)—Stones limit the use of this soil for crops and 
grazing, and most of the acreage is in cutover forest. 
Cleared areas are in unimproved pasture or are idle. 
Although improved pasture can be established in some 
places, more suitable uses are unimproved pasture, wood- 
land, and. wildlife habitat. Included in mapping are small 
areas of Amenia stony silt loam. (Capability unit VIs-2; 
woodland suitability group 7; urban group 6) 

Stockbridge very stony loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
(SrD).—This strongly sloping to hilly soil is chiefly in cut- 
over forest. Cleared areas are used for unimproved pas- 
ture or are idle. Woodland and wildlife habitat are suit- 
able uses. Included in areas mapped as this soil are small 
areas of Amenia and Farmington soils. (Capability unit 
VIIs-2; woodland suitability group 8; urban group 7) 


Sudbury Series 


In the Sudbury series are moderately well drained, 
nearly level and gently sloping soils that developed in 
sand and gravel derived mainly from granite, gneiss, and 
schist. The permeability of these soils is moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and is very rapid 
in the substratum. 

A typical profile has a surface layer of very dark 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown fine sandy 
loam, and the lower part is light olive-brown loamy sand 
mottled with dark yellowish brown and grayish brown. 
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The subsoil extends to a depth of about 24 inches. It is 
underlain by stratified sand and gravel. 

The Sudbury soils were not mapped separately in 
Litchfield County. They were mapped only in undiffer- 
entiated units with the Tisbury soil. These units are de- 
scribed under the heading “Tisbury Series.” 

Typical profile of a Sudbury soil that has a fine sandy 
loam surface layer and occurs on a slope of 2 percent, in 
a hayfield one-half mile south of the intersection of Pete 
Road and Route 132, on the south side of the road, in 
the town of Woodbury: 


Ap—O to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium, granular structure; 
friable; numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 
5 percent; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; structureless (massive), crushing to soft sub- 
angular clods; very friable; numerous fine roots; 
worm holes commonly filled with material from Ap 
horizon; coarse fragments about 5 percent; medi- 
um acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—14 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) loamy 
sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and grayish brown 
(2.5Y 6/2); structureless (massive); very friable; 
no roots observed; coarse fragments about 5 per- 
cent; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC1—24 to 84 inches, yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 5/4) and 
brown (10XYR 5/3) gravel and sand, and lenses of 
very fine sand; many, coarse, distinct mottles of 
yellowish red (SYR 4/6) and light brownish gray 
(2.5¥ 6/2); structureless (single grain); loose; 
coarse fragments about 25 percent; medium acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

TIC2—34 to 46 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2), and dark grayish brown 
(2.5Y¥ 4/2) gravel and coarse sand; loose; coarse 
fragments about 80 percent; medium acid. 


Texture in the upper part of the B horizon generally is 
fine sandy loam but in places is sandy loam; in the lower 
part it is sandy loam or loamy sand. Coarse fragments ordi- 
narily make up less than 20 percent of the solum. The con- 
tent of coarse fragments, however, ranges from 5 to 25 
percent. The solum generally is about 24 inches thick, but it 
ranges from 18 to 80 inches in thickness. In most places 
mottles occur at a depth of 12 to 20 inches. 

The Ap, or Al, horizon has a hue of 10YR, a value of 3 
to 4, and a chroma of 2 to 3. The B21 horizon is yellowish 
brown or dark yellowish brown; its hue is 10YR, value is 
4 to 5, and chroma is 4 to 8. The mottled B22 horizon ranges 
from 10YR to 2.5Y¥ in hue, is 4 to 5 in value, and is 4 to 8 
in chroma. Mottles have a hue ranging from 7.5YR to 2.5Y. 

The Sudbury soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the somewhat excessively drained Merrimac soils and the 
poorly drained Walpole soils. Sudbury soils have textures 
from fine sandy loam to sandy loam or loamy sand, whereas 
the Tisbury soils generally are silt loam throughout. 


Suncook Series 


The Suncook series is made up of excessively drained 
soils that lie on flood plains along the Naugatuck, Housa- 
tonic, Blackberry, and other rivers in the county. These 
soils occur in long, narrow strips and in fairly small 
areas, where fresh material is frequently deposited dur- 
ing periods of flooding. The material is derived chiefly 
from granite, gneiss, schist, and quartzite. Permeability 
of the Suncook soils is moderate or moderately rapid. 

A typical profile has a surface layer of very dark 
grayish-brown loamy fine sand about 7 inches thick. 
Next is a subsurface layer of very dark brown loamy 


fine sand about 2 inches thick. The underlying material, 
to a depth of 48 inches, consists of dark-brown to 
grayish-brown loamy sand and sand. 

Typical profile of Suncook loamy fine sand in an idle 
brushy area one-half mile east of the intersection of 
U.S. Route 44 and Pleasant Valley Road in the town of 
New Hartford: 


AlJ—0O to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand, light brownish gray (10¥R 6/2) 
when dry; structureless; loose; numerous fine roots 
in the upper 2 inches; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. (This layer deposited in the 1955 
flood.) 

to 9 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loamy 

fine sand; structureless; loose; few fine roots; very 

strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—9 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loamy sand; 
Jenses of very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) sand; 
structureless (single grain); loose; no roots ob- 
served; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—14 to 24 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) loamy sand; 
lenses of very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) sand; 
structureless (single grain); loose; no roots ob- 
served; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C3—24 to 34 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand; struc- 
tureless (single grain); loose; strongly acid; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 

C434 to 48 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sand; lenses of 
grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sand; structureless 
(single grain); loose; strongly acid; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 
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In some areas the surface has been covered with a layer 
of material recently laid down by floodwater, and in these 
areas the original surface layer is buried or has been washed 
away entirely. In some places the underlying material in- 
eludes layers of sand and gravel, and in places there are thin 
lenses of fine sandy loam or very fine sandy loam, Sand and 
gravel generally occur at a depth of 40 to 50 inches, but the 
depth to these materials may be less. 

The Suncook soils occur with the Ondawa and Podunk 
soils. They are coarser textured than those soils. 


Suncook loamy fine sand (0 to 3 percent slopes) {St).—— 
This soil has low or very low available moisture capacity 
and is low in natural fertility. Much of the acreage is 
idle, though some is in forest or pasture or is used for 
recreation, The soil has limited suitability for general 
farm crops. Alfalfa grows well, but plant nutrients are 
leached rapidly, and adequate amounts of lime and 
fertilizer should be applied frequently. Also needed is a 
regular supply of organie matter. Included in areas 
mapped as this soil are small areas of Riverwash, a 
miscellaneous land type. (Capability unit ITIs-1; wood- 
land suitability group 6; urban group 13) 


Sutton Series 


The Sutton series consists of moderately well drained, 
nearly level to sloping soils that developed _in glacial till 
of Late Wisconsin age. The till was derived mainly from 
schist but included varying amounts of granite and 
gneiss. These soils are in areas scattered throughout the 
county. Their permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid. 

A typical profile in an undisturbed forested area has 
a surface layer of very dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown 
fine sandy loam in the upper part but grades to light 
olive-brown sandy loam in the lower part. Mottles of 
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strong brown, yellowish red, and light brownish gray 
are common below a depth of 18 inches. The substratum 
begins at a depth of about 27 inches; it is gray and 
grayish-brown sandy loam and gravelly sandy loam. 

Typical profile of Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes, in a forested area 0.3 mile east of 
Cedar Swamp Road and 1.7 miles north of Bakersville 
in the town of New Hartford: 


O1—2 inches to 1 inch, raw leaf from mixed hardwoods. 

02—1 inch to 0, decomposed and partly decomposed litter. 

Al—0O to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; medium granular structure; very fri- 
able; numerous fine and medium roots; coarse frag- 
ments less than 5 percent; very Strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/G) fine sandy 
loam; the strongest color is just below the Al hori- 
zon; structureless (massive), breaking to soft sub- 
angular clods; very friable; fine roots common; 
coarse fragments about 8 percent; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—18 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and yellowish red (5YR 4/6); structureless 
(massive), breaking to soft subangular clods; fri- 
able; few fine and medium roots; coarse fragments 
about 10 percent; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B23—24 to 27 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy 
loam; many mottles of light brownish gray (2.5Y¥ 
6/2); structureless (massive) ; friable; coarse frag- 
ments about 10 percent; strongly’ acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

Clg—27 to 35 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sandy loam and lenses 
of fine sandy loam; common strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and light olive-gray (SY 6/2) mottles; struc- 
tureless (massive) ; friable; coarse fragments about 
10 percent; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C2—85 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) gravelly sandy 
loam; few dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) and gray (5Y 
6/1) mottles; structureless (massive); friable; 
coarse fragments about 25 percent; medium acid. 


In cultivated areas the Ap horizon is about 8 inches thick. 
Texture in the solum normally is fine sandy loam. In places, 
however, it grades to sandy loam in the lower part of the 
B horizon. The C horizon generally ranges from gravelly 
fine sandy loam to loamy sand, but coarse-textured material 
is interbedded with fine sandy loam or sandy loam in places. 
The consistence of the C horizon ranges from very friable 
to firm. In most places the solum is 22 to 30 inches thick, 
Distinct mottles generally occur at a depth of 14 to 20 inches. 

The Ap horizon is very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) or 
dark brown (10Y¥R 3/8). The upper part of the B horizon 
generally has a hue of 10¥R, chroma of 4 to 8, and value 
of 4 to 6. In the lower part of this horizon, the matrix nor- 
mally is 10YR or 2.5Y in hue, and in the C horizon the 
matrix has a hue of 2.5Y and 5Y. 

The Sutton soils are near the somewhat excessively drained 
Gloucester soils, the well drained Charlton soils, the poorly 
drained Leicester soils, and the very poorly drained Whit- 
man soils. Sutton soils are similar to the moderately well 
drained Woodbridge soils in the solum, but they do not have 
a fragipan at a depth of about 24 inches. They are coarser 
textured and more acid than the Amenia soils, which devel- 
oped in glacial till containing limestone. 


Sutton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (SvA}.— 
The profile of this soil is somewhat similar to that 
described as typical for the series, but it lacks a very 
stony surface layer. Although permeability is moderate 
to rapid, a seasonal high water table keeps the soil from 
drying out as early in spring as the well-drained Charl- 


ton soils. Included in mapping are small areas of soils 
an are somewhat coarser textured than normal Sutton 
soils. 

Some areas of this soil are forested, and some have 
been cleared and are used mainly for pasture, hay, and 
silage corn, all of which are suitable crops. Red clover, 
birdsfoot trefoil, Ladino clover, and grasses grow well, 
but alfalfa is subject to frost heaving unless it is. grown 
in drained areas. Adequate drainage also is required for 
fruit trees and early vegetable crops. Management is 
needed that maintains good tilth. (Capability unit 
TIw-1; woodland suitability group 1; urban group 8) 

Sutton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (SvB).— 
This soil has freer surface drainage than Sutton fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Included in mapping 
are small areas where slopes are 8 to 15 percent. 

This soil is used principaliy for hay and pasture in 
support of dairying. Also, small acreages are used for 
silage corn, vegetables, and other crops. Grasses and 
most legumes are suitable, but alfalfa is subject to frost 
heaving unless drainage is improved. Red clover, birds- 
foot trefoil, and Ladino clover grow well. Adequate 
drainage also is needed for orchards and early vegetable 
crops. In areas that are clean cultivated, simple measures 
are adequate for controlling erosion. (Capability unit 
IIwe-1; woodland suitability group 1; urban group 8) 

Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(SwA].—This soil is largely in cutover forest. Some of the 
acreage has been cleared and is used for hay and pasture 
or is idle. Included in mapping, mainly in the towns of 
Torrington and New Hartford, are small areas in which 
the surface layer and subsoil are coarser textured than 
those of normal Sutton soils, 

Cultivating this stony soil for row crops is difficult, 
though most areas can be worked for improved pasture, 
hay, small grains, and small fruits. Improved drainage 
is needed for orchards, but small fruits generally can 
be grown in undrained areas, and so can suitable grasses 
and legumes. (Capability unit [Vws-1; woodland. suit- 
ability group 1; urban group 8) 

Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
{SwB}.—This soil has medium surface runoff and, if left 
unprotected, is susceptible to erosion. Small areas 
included in mapping have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. 

Row cropping is difficult because of stones, but most 
areas can be worked for improved pasture, hay, small 
grains, and small fruits. Drainage must be adequate in 
fields used for orchards. (Capability unit TVws-1; wood- 
land suitability group 1; urban group 8) 

Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (SxA)—A profile of this soil is described as typical 
for the Sutton series. The soil occurs throughout the 
uplands, except in the limestone areas. 

Most of this soil is in cutover forest. Scattered areas 
have been cleared and are used mainly for unimproved 
pasture or are idle. In some places the soil can be worked 
for improved pasture, but it is more suitable for trees, 
unimproved pasture, or wildlife habitat. Liming and 
fertilizing will increase the growth of native grasses and 
legumes. (Capability unit VWs-1; woodland suitability 
group 7; urban group 8) 

Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 
slopes (SxC}—This soil is suitable for trees, grazing, and 
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wildlife habitat. In some areas it can be used for im- 
proved pasture. Most of the acreage is forested, but some 
has been cleared and is pastured or idle. Some areas of 
Leicester very stony fine sandy loam are included in 
mapping. (Capability unit VIs-1; woodland suitability 
group 7; urban group 8) 


Terrace Escarpments 


Terrace escarpments (Tg) consist of gravelly and sandy 
material that has slopes exceeding 15 percent. These 
escarpments are in small areas scattered on terrace 
breaks, in highly dissected areas, and on kames and 
eskers. The slopes generally are short and range from 
100 feet to several hundred feet in width. In most places 
the surface layer is gravelly sandy loam or gravelly 
loamy sand. Runoff is rapid, and some areas are eroded. 

Soils that make up Terrace escarpments are the Hinck- 
ley, Merrimac, Windsor, Groton, and Copake soils. 

Most of the acreage is wooded, but some of it has been 
cleared and is used for pasture or is idle. Because the 
escarpments are strongly sloping to steep and are highly 
erodible, their use is limited mainly to woodland, pas- 
ture, and wildlife habitat. (Capability unit VIe-8; wood- 
land suitability group 6; urban group 7) 


Tisbury Series 


The Tisbury series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silt and very fine sand underlain by 
stratified sand and gravel. The medium-textured mate- 
rials were laid down by wind or water and were derived 
from granite, gneiss, schist, and quartzite. Permeability 
is moderate in the surface layer and subsoil but is very 
rapid in the substratum. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a surface 
layer of very dark grayish-brown silt loam about 8 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is friable, yellowish- 
brown silt loam, and the lower part is yellowish-brown 
or grayish-brown silt loam or very fine sandy loam that 
contains brownish and grayish mottles. This layer ex- 
tends to a depth of about 24 inches. It is underlain by 
sand and gravel, 

Typical profile of a Tisbury soil having a silt loam 
surface layer, in a plantation of red and white pines 2 
miles south of Bristol Reservoir No. 4 on Route 72, 
thence 600 feet west, in the town of Plymouth: 

Ap—O to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very fri- 
able; numerous fine roots; coarse fragments less 
than 2 percent; strongly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

B21—8 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; 
very dark grayish-brown worm casts; structureless 
(massive), breaking to subangular clods; friable; 
medium and fine roots common; coarse fragments 
less than 8 percent; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22—16 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam 
or very fine sandy loam; common, medium, distinct 
mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and grayish 
brown (2.5Y¥ 5/2); structureless (massive), breaking 
to subangular clods; very friable; few fine roots; 
coarse fragments less than 5 percent; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 


B23—22 to 24 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam 
or very fine sandy loam; common, medium, distinct 
mottles of brown (7.4YR 4/4), strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); no roots 
observed; coarse fragments less than 2 percent; 
strongly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

IIC—24 to 40 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) and brown 
(10Y¥R 5/3) sand and gravel; structureless (single 
grain) ; coarse fragments 50 to 60 percent; medium 
acid. 


The depth to sand and gravel is generally 24 inches but 
ranges from 18 to 80 inches. The B horizon is normally silt 
loam, though it ranges to very fine sandy loam in some areas. 
In places the solum is silt loam in the upper part and grades 
to very fine sandy Joam just above the ITC horizon. The con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the solum is 0 to 15 percent. 

The Ap horizon is very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
to dark brown (10YR 38/3). The B21 horizon ranges from 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6- 
5/8). In the B22 horizon the matrix ig somewhat paler than 
the B21 horizon but has a hue of 10¥R or 2.5Y. Mottles in 
the B22 horizon range from strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) to 
grayish brown (2.5Y¥ 5/2) or light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2). 

The Tisbury soils are near the well-drained Enfield soils, 
but the Enfield consist of medium-textured material over 
sand and gravel. The moderately well drained Tisbury soils 
are near soils that are similar to them in drainage. These 
similar soils are the Sudbury, which have a coarser textured 
solum than the Tisbury soils; the Deerfield, which developed 
in deep loamy sand and sand; and the Belgrade, which de- 
veloped in deep silt and very fine sand. The Tisbury soils 
occur with the poorly drained or very poorly drained Wal- 
pole, Raynham, Scarboro, and Birdsall soils. 

Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(TwA).—The soils that make up this undifferentiated unit 
are in small scattered areas. They occupy a fairly small 
total acreage, and probably 75 percent of it consists of 
Tisbury silt loam. A profile of this soil is described as 
typical for the Tisbury series. Although permeability is 
moderate or moderately rapid in these soils, a seasonal 
high water table restricts internal drainage in winter and 
spring. The soils dry out slowly in spring, but they are 
easy to work and respond to good management. 

Part of the acreage is in forest, and part has been 
cleared and is used mainly for hay, pasture, and silage 
corn, Some of the cleared acreage is idle. Forested areas 
are mainly in mixed hardwoods, though scattered hem- 
locks and pines also occur. Alfalfa is subject to frost 
heaving and generally is not suited to these soils, but 
other legumes and grasses do well. Growth of other farm 
erops is increased if drainage is improved. Where out- 
lets are available, adequate drainage can be readily pro- 
vided. Undrained areas are suitable for pasture, hay, 
silage corn, vegetable crops, and trees. (Capability unit 
IIw-1; woodland suitability group 1; urban group 8) 

Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
{TwB}],.—These soils have medium surface runoff and, unless 
protected, are subject to water erosion. Some of their 
acreage is forested, and some is idle or is used mainly 
for hay, pasture, and silage corn. Grasses and most 
legumes grow well, but alfalfa is subject to frost heav- 
ing. The suitability of the soils for crops can be improved 
by providing adequate drainage. Undrained areas are 
suited to pasture, hay, silage corn, vegetable crops, and 
trees. (Capability unit IIwe-1; woodland suitability 


group 1; urban group 8) 
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Walpole Series 


The Walpole series consists of poorly drained or some- 
what poorly drained, nearly level soils that formed in 
sandy or sandy and gravelly deposits on terraces. These 
soils occur in scattered areas throughout the county. The 
water table is near the surface in winter and early in 
spring. Permeability is moderately rapid in the surface 
lJayer and subsoil and is very rapid in the substratum. 

A typical profile has a surface layer of very dark gray 
fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of about 26 inches, is grayish-brown to olive-gray 
sandy loam that is strongly mottled with various shades 
of brown and gray. The substratum is made up of mot- 
tled, olive-brown sand and gravel. 

Typical profile of a Walpole soil having a fine sandy 
loam surface layer, in a brushy area one-fourth mile 
northwest of the intersection of Route 25 and Eisendrath 
Road, Bakersville, in the town of New Hartford: 

O1—2 inches to 1 inch, fresh litter from young hardwoods 
and brush. 

02—1 inch to 0, decomposed litter of similar origin. 

Al—O to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak, coarse, granular structure; friable; 
numerous fine roots; coarse fragments about 5 per- 
cent; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21g—6 to 18 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) sandy loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4), yellowish brown (10¥R 5/4), and light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); structureless (massive), 
breaking into irregular clods when disturbed; fine 
roots common; coarse fragments about 10 percent; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22g—18 to 26 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) sandy loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 


4/4), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light olive. 


gray (5Y 6/2); structureless (massive); friable; 
no roots observed; coarse fragments 15 to 20 per- 
cent; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC—-26 to 40 inches, olive-brown (2.5¥ 4/4) sand and 
gravel; brown (7.5YR 4/4), strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and gray (5Y 5/1) mottles; structureless 
(single grain); loose; coarse fragments about 25 
percent; strongly acid. 


Texture in the solum generally is fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam, and in places the soil material is stratified, Thickness 
of the solum ranges from 20 to 30 inches. The TIC horizon 
is sandy and gravelly, but in some places it includes lenses 
of finer textured material. The percentage of gravel in the 
solum ranges from 0 to 20 percent. The profile is very 
strongly acid or strongly acid. 

The Al, or Ap, horizon is black (1OYR 2/1) or very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1). The B horizon has a hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, 
or 5Y in the matrix; a value of 4 to 6; and a chroma gen- 
erally of 2 but ranging from 1 to 8. Hue of the mottles 
ranges from 7.5YR to 5Y. 

The Walpole soils are near the Merrimac, Sudbury, and 
Searboro soils. Walpole soils and the poorly drained Lei- 
cester soils are somewhat similar, but the Leicester formed 
in glacial till and are conspicuously stony. 


Walpole and Raynham soils (0 to 3 percent slopes) 
(Wi).—This undifferentiated unit consists of Walpole soils 
and Raynham soils in about equal proportions. The soils 
are inextensive; they occur in many, small, scattered 
areas. Their runoff is slow or very slow, and their inter- 
nal drainage is restricted by a seasonal high water table. 

A large part of the acreage is forested or idle. Most 
cleared areas are used for hay and pasture. If drainage 


is improved, silage corn and other crops can be grown. 
(Capability unit ITIw-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
urban group 11) 


Wareham Series, Nonacid Variant 


Soils of the Wareham series, nonacid variant, are 
medium acid to neutral in the surface layer and subsoil 
and are neutral or mildly alkaline in the substratum. 
These nearly level, poorly drained soils developed in flu- 
vial materials derived from limestone, quartzite, schist, 
and other rocks. They occupy only a limited acreage in 
the county and are not important to farming. They occur 
mainly in the vicinity of Robbins Swamp in the town of 
Canaan. Their permeability is moderate. 

A typical profile in a cultivated field has a surface layer 
of very dark gray loamy fine sand about 10 inches thick. 
This layer overlies a subsoil of grayish-brown to light 
brownish-gray medium and fine sand that contains many, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown, grayish brown, and 
light olive gray. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 
30 inches. It is underlain by gray coarse sand that is 
mildly alkaline and faintly mottled. 

Typical profile of Wareham loamy fine sand, nonacid 


variant, in a hayfield at the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of Page Road and Sand Road in the town of 
Canaan: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, very dark gray (10¥R 3/1) loamy fine 
sand, dark gray (10YR 3/1 and 4/1) when dry; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; fine 
roots numerous;, slightly acid; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

B21—10 to 16 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) medium 
sand; many, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) and grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); 
structureless (single grain); loose; few fine roots; 
neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 30 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) medium 
and fine sands; many, medium, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light olive gray 
(BY 6/2); structureless (single grain); loose; no 
roots observed; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cg—30 to 44 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) coarse sand; few, me- 
dium, faint mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); 
structureless (single grain); loose; mildly alkaline. 


The Ap, or Ai, horizon is dominantly loamy fine sand that 
has a high organic-matter content. The B horizon is loamy 
sand or sand, and the © horizon generally is medium or 
coarse sand. Lenses of gravel occur in places, but the total 
content of gravel is less than 10 percent, and normally the 
profile is gravel free. In most places the solum ranges from 
24 to 30 inches in thickness. In undisturbed forested areas, 
the Al horizon is 4 to 8 inches thick. 

The Ap, or Al, horizon is very dark gray (10YR 3/1) or 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2). In the B horizon the matrix 
has hues of 2.5¥ and 5Y, a value of 5 to 6, and a chroma of 
1 to 3. Hue of the mottles is 10YR. The C horizon has a hue 
of 2.5Y or 5Y, a value of 5 to 6, and a chroma of 2 or less. 
The profile is medium acid to neutral in the solum and is 
neutral or mildly alkaline in the substratum. 

Soils of the Wareham series, nonacid variant, are near the 
excessively drained Groton soils, the well-drained Copake 
soils, and the poorly drained Fredon soils. They occur with 
the very poorly drained Granby soils, which also developed 
in deep loamy sand and sand and are neutral or slightly 
alkaline in the substratum. These Wareham soils are coarser 
textured than the Walpole soils and, in contrast to those 
soils, are not acid throughout. 
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Wareham loamy fine sand, nonacid variant (0 to 3 
percent slopes (Wmx)]——This soil has low available moisture 
capacity and is low in natural fertility. Its internal 
drainage is restricted by a fluctuating water table that 
rises to within several inches of the surface in winter 
and spring. 

The acreage of this soil is small and is mostly forested. 
Tf outlets ‘are available, drainage can be readily 
improved. Partly drained areas are suited to water- 
tolerant grasses and legumes and hay and _ pasture. 
Undrained, the soil can be used for pasture, grass hay, 
trees, and wildlife habitat. (Capability uni¢ IITw-1; 
woodland suitability group 4; urban group 11) 


Whitman Series 


The Whitman series consists of very poorly drained, 
nearly level soils that occupy uplands and developed in 
glacial till of Late Wisconsin age. The till was derived 
mainly from schist, gneiss, and granite. These soils occur 
in low-lying, small to medium-sized areas, where they 
receive runoff and, in places, material washed from sur- 
rounding soils. The Whitman soils are widely distributed 
in the county except in the limestone valley. Their 
permeability 1s moderate. 

A typical profile in an unimproved pasture has a sur- 
face layer of black stony fine sandy loam or silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. Next is a strongly gleyed sub- 
surface layer of gray to light-gray loamy sard. The 
subsoil, which also is gleyed, consists of gray and 
greenish-gray fine sandy loam that is distinctly mottled 
with various shades of brown. It extends to a depth of 
about 26 inches. The substratum is olive-gray gravelly 
fine sandy loam that contains mottles, but these are 
fewer and less distinct with depth. A few lenses of 
sandy loam occur in the substratum. 

Typical profile of Whitman stony fine sandy loam in 
an improved pasture 0.3 mile south of Morris Center on 
the west side of Route 61, town of Morris: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, black (10YR 2/1) stony fine sandy loam 
or silt loam that is high in organic-matter content; 
dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) stains along old 
root channels; weak, coarse to medium, granular 
structure; friable; numerous fine roots; coarse frag- 
ments about 5 percent; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A2¢—10 to 14 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) to light-gray (5Y 6/1) 
loamy sand; few, fine, faint mottles of light olive 
brown (2.5Y 4/4); weak, thick, platy structure; 
very friable; no roots observed; coarse fragments 
about 5 percent; medium acid; clear, wavy bound- 


ary. 

B2g—14 to 26 inches, gray (5¥ 5/1) and greenish-gray 
(5GY 5/1) fine sandy loam; common, medium, dis- 
tinct mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) and 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); weak, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm in place, friable when 
removed; no roots observed; coarse fragments about 
15 percent; slightly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary. 

Cxg—26 to 40 inches, olive-gray (S¥ 4/2~-5/2) gravelly fine 
sandy loam; few, medium, faint mottles of gray 
(5Y 5/1) and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); weak, 
thick, platy structure; very firm in place but fri- 
able when removed; coarse fragments about 25 per- 
cent; slightly acid. 


Coarse fragments in the profile are gneiss, schist, and 
quartzite. The Al, or Ap, horizon normally is fine sandy loam 
or silt loam and contains a large amount of organic matter. 
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The A2g horizon is sandy loam or loamy sand. The B hori- 
zon is mainly fine sandy loam. Its content of gravel nor- 
mally increases with depth. The Al horizon is about 10 
inches thick in most places, but it generally ranges from 
8 to 12 inches in thickness. 

The Al, or Ap, horizon is black (10YR 2/1) or very dark 
brown (10YR 2/2). The Ag horizon is strongly gleyed and 
has a chroma of 0 to 1 or a hue of 5Y or bluer. Below the 
A horizon the hue is 2.5Y to 5Y and the chroma is 1 to 2 in 
the matrix. In the A2g horizon, mottles are generally absent 
or are few and faint. 

The Whitman soils are in the same drainage sequence as 
the well drained Charlton soils, the moderately well drained 
Sutton soils, and the pourly drained Leicester soils. They 
also occur with the moderately well drained Woodbridge 
soils and the somewhat poorly drained or poorly drained 
Ridgebury soils. Whitman soils are coarser textured than 
the Lyons soils, which developed in calcareous till, but they 
are not so coarse textured as the Scarboro soils, for those 
soils developed in loamy sand and sand containing gravel 
in places. 


Whitman stony fine sandy loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) 
{Wp].—This soil is mainly wooded, but some areas have 
been cleared and are used chiefly for pasture or are idle. 
Pasture is grown in partly drained areas that adjoin 
better drained soils. Woodland and wildlife habitat are 
suitable uses for this soil, Included with it in mapping 
are small areas where most of the stones have been re- 
moved. (Capability unit Vws-1; woodland suitability 
group 5; urban group 12) 


Windsor Series 


The Windsor series consists of excessively drained, 
nearly level to sloping soils that developed in deep sand 
and loamy sand. These soil materials were derived mainly 
from granite, gneiss, and schist, but they also come from 
quartzite and other rocks. In some areas the materials 
were reworked by wind. The Windsor soils occur in the 
major valleys of the county. They are rapidly permeable. 

A typical profile in a cultivated area has a surface 
layer of dark-brown loamy fine sand about 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown or yellowish-brown 
loamy sand or sand that extends to a depth of about 24 
inches. Light olive-brown sand makes up the substratum. 

Typical profile of Windsor loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, in an idle area 0.9 mile north of Boardman 
Bridge, on the east side of the Housatonic River, in the 
town of New Milford: 


Ap—O0 to 8 inches, dark-brown 
weak, medium, granular structure; 
fine numerous roots; very strongly acid; 
smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
sand; structureless (single grain); loose; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6-5/8) loamy 
sand or sand; structureless (single grain); loose; 
very few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C—24 to 60 inches, 
structureless (single grain); 
served; medium acid. 


The texture of the B horizon ranges from loamy fine sand 
to sand. The C horizon is chiefly medium sand, though the 
range is from coarse sand to fine sand. Lenses of gravel and 
scattered pebbles occur in some places, but these fragments 
rarely make up more than 10 percent of the volume. Thick- 
ness of the solum normally ranges from 22 to 30 inches, 


(10YR 8/3) loamy fine sand; 
very friable; 
clear, 


(2.5Y 5/74) sand; 
no roots ob- 


light olive-brown 
loose ; 
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The Ap horizon generally has a hue of 10YR, a value of 
8 to 4, and a chroma of 2 to 3. In the upper part of the B 
horizon, the hue normally is 10YR but in places is 7.5YR. 
The lower part of the B horizon and the C horizon have 
hues of 10YR and 2.5Y. 

The Windsor soils commonly occur uear the excessively 
drained Hinckley soils and the somewhat excessively drained 
Merrimae soils. They lack the gravel that is characteristic 
of the Hinckley soils, and they are coarser textured than 
the Merrimac soils. 

Windsor loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(WvA).—This soil has the profile described as typical for 
the series. The soil is low in natural fertility and has 
very low available moisture capacity. Water erosion is 
only a slight hazard, but wind damage is likely if the 
surface is left unprotected. The soil warms up early in 
spring. Included in mapping are small areas where the 
subsoil and underlying material are slightly acid or 
neutral. 

This soil is mainly wooded, but in scattered areas it 
has been cleared and is used for hay and pasture or is 
idle. Alfalfa grows well if lime and fertilizer are fre- 
quently applied in adequate amounts. Unless the soil is 
irrigated, however, crops such as silage corn are damaged 
at times when moisture is insufficient in summer. In man- 
aging the soil for farm crops, providing adequate water 
and maintaining fertility are the main concerns. (Capa- 
bility unit ITIs-1; woodland suitability group 6; urban 
group 1) 

Windsor loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(WvB).—This soil has very low available moisture capacity 
and is droughty. A large part of the acreage is in forest, 
though some areas have been cleared and are pastured 
or idie. Alfalfa does well if adequately limed and fertil- 
ized, but silage corn and some other crops must be irri- 
gated if they are to grow satisfactorily. Water erosion 
is a greater hazard on this soil than it is on Windsor 
loamy fine sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Included in map- 
ping are small areas where the lower subsoil and the 
underlying material are slightly acid or neutral. (Capa- 
bility he IVse-1; woodland suitability group 6; urban 
group 

Windsor loamy fine sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(WvC).—This inextensive soil is very droughty and, in un- 
protected areas, is subject to soil blowing and water 
erosion. Included in mapping are small areas where the 
lower subsoil and underlying material are slightly acid 
or neutral. 

‘Nearly all the acreage of this soil is forested or idle. 
Some cleared areas are pastured. Unless moisture is ade- 
quate and fertility is maintained, the soil is poorly suited 
to general farm crops and pasture. If limed and fertil- 
ized, it is fairly well suited to alfalfa. (Capability unit 
IVse-1; woodland suitability group 6; urban group 2) 


Woodbridge Series 


The Woodbridge series consists of moderately well 
drained, nearly level to sloping soils that developed in 
compact glacial till of Late Wisconsin age. The till was 
derived mainly from gray mica schist but included vary- 
ing amounts of granite and gneiss. These soils are under- 
Jain by a compact layer, or pan, at a depth of about 24 
inches. They occur in all parts of the county except the 


limestone area in the northwestern part. In many places 
they lic on drumloidal hills. Their permeability is mod- 
erate in the surface layer and subsoil but is slow or very 
slow in the substratum, 

A typical profile in a forested area has a surface layer 
of friable, very dark grayish-brown very stony fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil 1s dark yellowish- 
brown fine sandy loam that contains olive and light 
brownish-gray mottles in the lower part. This layer ex- 
tends to a depth of about 22 inches. The substratum is a 
hard, compact layer consisting of light olive-brown 
sandy loam that is strongly mottled with light brownish 
gray, reddish brown, and dark brown. It is very slowly 
permeable and extremely hard when dry. Below a depth 
of 28 inches, the mottles are fewer and less distinct and 
the texture is gravelly fine sandy loam. 

Representative profile of Woodbridge very stony fine 
sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, in a wooded area one- 
half mile east of the intersection of Route 8 and U.S. 
Route 44 in Winsted, town of Winchester: 


O1 and O2—1% inches to 0, raw leaf litter and partly decom- 
posed and decomposed litter from deciduous trees. 

A1—O to 3 inches, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium to fine, granular struc. 
ture; very friable; numerous fine and medium roots; 
coarse fragments about 8 percent; strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B21—3 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; structureless (massive), breaking into 
irregular clods; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; coarse fragments about 8 percent; medium 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 22 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; common olive (5Y 4/4) and light 
brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) mottles; structureless 
(massive), breaking into irregular clods; friable; 
few medium roots; coarse fragments about 14 per- 
cent; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Clx—22 to 28 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy 
loam ; light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), reddish-brown 
(SYR 4/4), and dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak, medium, platy structure; very firm; no roots 
observed; coarse fragments about 14 percent; me- 
dium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

C2x—28 to 41 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) gravelly fine 
sandy loam; a few dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles that are mostly in the upper part of 
the horizon; weak, thick, platy structure; very firm; 
medium acid. 


The texture of the fragipan (C1lx and C2x horizons) is 
mainly fine sandy loam or sandy loam. Coarse fragments 
make up 5 to 35 percent of the solum. Thickness of the solum 
is generally 18 to 24 inches but ranges from 16 to 30 inches. 
In places a thin A’2 horizon is present just above the fragi- 
pan, and it is coarser textured than the horizons above and 
below it. 

In cultivated areas the Ap horizon is 10YR in hue; it has 
a value of 3 to 4 and a chroma of 2 to 3. In the B horizon 
the hue is generally 10YR in the upper part and is 10YR o1 
2.5Y in the matrix of the lower part. Depth to mottles ranges 
from 12 to 20 inches. Mottles normally are few and faint 
near their upper limit, but they increase to common or many 
and are distinct in the lower B and the C horizons. 

The Woodbridge soils generally lie downslope from the 
well-drained Paxton soils, They also occur near the well 
drained Charlton soils, the moderately well drained Sutton 
soils, the poorly drained Ridgebury soils, and the very poorly 
drained Whitman soils. The substratum of the Woodbridge 
soils contains a compact pan layer, whereas that of the Sut- 
ton soils is friable to firm but does not contain a pan. Wood- 
bridge soils are similar to the Amenia soils in drainage, but 
those soils developed in calcareous till from limestone. 
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Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(WxA}.—This soil lacks a very stony surface layer, but 
otherwise its profile is similar to the one described as 
typical for the series. Although the available moisture 
capacity is moderate, internal drainage is restricted by a 
compact layer. 

This soil dries out slowly in spring, and it stays wet 
for several days after heavy rainfall in summer. Never- 
theless, it is suited to hay crops and pasture and is fairly 
well suited to silage corn and small grains. Alfalfa is 
subject to frost heaving. Providing adequate drainage 
improves this soil for some kinds of row crops and for 
alfalfa. In places terracing helps to divert seepage and 
runoff from higher areas. (Capability unit [Iw-2; wood- 
land suitability group 1; urban group 9) 

Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Wx8).—This soil has freer surface drainage than less slop- 
ing Woodbridge soils. Included in mapping, in the town 
of Woodbury, are small areas of soils that have a 
reddish-brown profile. Also included, in the town of 
Salisbury, are small areas of soils that developed in dark- 
colored schistose till and are silt loam throughout, 

This soil is suited to hay crops and pasture and is 
fairly well suited to silage corn and small grains. Unless 
drainage is improved, alfalfa is subject to frost heaving. 
In fields where clean-cultivated crops are grown, simple 
practices are needed for reducing runoff and controlling 
erosion. In some places it is necessary to use diversion 
terraces and graded_ stripcropping. (Capability unit 
Tiwe-2; woodland suitability group 1; urban group 9) 

Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(WxC}).—This soil commonly occurs in the lower sides of 
drumlins, downslope from the well-drained Paxton soils. 
It has freer runoff and is more susceptible to erosion 
than less sloping Woodbridge soils. Small areas included 
in mapping are eroded. 

Part of this soil has been cleared, and part is in cut- 
over forest. Cleared areas are used mainly for hay and 
pasture, though some small ones are in silage corn and 
some are idle. The soil is suited to moisture-tolerant 
grasses and legumes for hay and pasture, but it is not 
suited to alfalfa, which is subject to frost heaving. 
(Capability unit IIllew-2; woodland suitability group 
1; urban group 9) 

Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (WyA).—The profile of this soil has a less stony 
surface layer than the one described as typical for the 
series. Most of the acreage is in cutover forest, though 
some areas have been cleared and are used mainly for 
pasture or are idle. Because of stones, the soil is not 
suited to crops that require intensive cultivation, but it 
can be worked for hay, improved pasture, and small 
grains. Improved drainage is needed for alfalfa and 
orchards. Grasses and other legumes, however, can be 
grown in undrained areas. (Capability unit IVws-2; 
woodland suitability group 1; urban group 9) 

Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes (WyB).—This soil has better surface drainage than 
less sloping Woodbridge soils. Although some of the 
acreage has been cleared and is mainly pastured or idle, 
most areas are in cutover forest. The soil is so stony that 
it is not suited to crops requiring intensive cultivation, 


but it can be worked for hay, improved pasture, and 
small grains. For alfalfa and orchards, improved drain- 
age is needed. (Capability unit [Vws-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 1; urban group 9) 

Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes (WyC).—This soil has more rapid runoff than less 
sloping Woodbridge soils. Trees cover most of the acre- 
age, but scattered areas have been cleared and are used 
chiefly for unimproved pasture or are idle. Woodland, 
pasture, and wildlife habitat are suitable uses. Liming 
and fertilizing will increase the growth of native grasses 
and legumes, (Capability unit [Vws-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 1; urban group 9) 

Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes (WzA).—This soil is mostly wooded, though in 
some areas it has been cleared and is used for unimproved 
pasture or is idle. The soil is too stony for cultivated 
crops but is suitable as woodland, pasture, and habitat 
for wildlife. (Capability unit Vs-1; woodland suitability 
group 7; urban group 9) 

Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 per- 
cent slopes (WzC).—This soil has the profile described as 
typical for the series. Most of the acreage is wooded. The 
soil has freer surface runoff than less sloping very stony 
soils, but it can be used in about the same way. Among 
the suitable uses are woodland, unimproved pasture, and 
wildlife habitat. (Capability unit VIs-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 7; urban group 9) 


Formation and Classification of Soils 


In this section the factors that affect the formation of 
soils in Litchfieldl County are discussed. Then, the current 
system of soil classification is explained and the soils are 
placed in higher categories. The soil series in the county, 
including a profile representative of each series, are de- 
scribed in the section “Descriptions of the Soils.” 


Formation of Soils 


Soil is produced by the action of soil-forming proces- 
ses on materials deposited or accumulated by geologic 
agencies. The characteristics of the soil at any given point 
are determined by (1) the composition of the parent 
material; (2) the climate under which the soil material 
has accumulated and existed since accumulation; (8) the 
plant and animal life on and in the soil; (4) the relief, 
or lay of the land; and (5) the length of time the proc- 
esses of soil development have acted on the soil material. 

Climate and plant and animal life, particularly vege- 
tation, are the active forces in soil formation. They act on 
the parent material and change it into a body having 
definite soil characteristics. All five factors come into 
play in the formation of every soil, but the relative im- 
portance of each factor varies from place to place. In 
some places one factor is dominant and fixes most of the 
properties of the soil. Normally, however, the interaction 
of all five factors determines the kind of soil that devel- 
ops in any given place. 

Soil formation begins with physical weathering. Large 
pieces of rock are broken into smaller pieces by frost 
action, by differential expansion of minerals, by exfolia- 
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tion, by action of water, ice, and wind, and by the influ- 
ence of plants and animals. Chemical weathering occurs 
through the processes of hydrolysis, hydration, oxidation, 
solution, carbonation, and related processes. 

The differences among soils in Litchfield County can 
be attributed mainly to parent material, relief, and time. 
The influence of the other soil-forming factors—climate 
and plants and animals—has been fairly uniform 
throughout the county, and therefore these factors do not 
account for important differences among soils. The kinds 
of rocks that are in glacial drift and the waterborne and 
windborne materials deposited during the glacial reces- 
sion and in the postglacial period have provided the par- 
ent materials from which the soils have formed. Soils that 
have different relief differ mainly because of drainage. 
Soils in alluvial sediments have been affected less than 
many of the others by soil-forming processes. ae 

The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows the location of most geographic features referred 
to in the following discussion. 


Climate 


Litchfield County has a humid, continental climate. 
Winters are long and moderately cool; summers are short 
and mild, The average annual precipitation is about 46 
inches, and the heaviest rainfall normally occurs in June 
and July. Detailed information on climate is given in the 
section “General Nature of the County.” . 

Precipitation and temperature affect not only the kind 
and degree of weathering but also the direction and ex- 
tent of soil formation. Water percolating through the 
soil material is instrumental in moving clays and salts 
from the upper part of the profile to the lower. Soluble 
salts may be leached from the soil material entirely. 

Temperature also has an important effect on soil for- 
mation. Rising temperatures increase the rate of weath- 
ering and of biological activity. An increase in the mean 
annual temperature brings about greater microbial acti- 
vity and hence a more rapid destruction of organic mate- 
rial. In Litchfield County the mineralization of organic 
matter is fairly rapid in soils that are excessively drained, 
well drained, or moderately well drained. Peat and muck 
slowly accumulate in bogs, but here the main soil-forming 
factor is relief, not climate. 

Frost action in the soil tends to affect the structural 
properties and thereby increases seasonal aggregation 
within the frost area. This affects the percolation rate 
and the leaching potential of the soil. 


Plant and animal life 


Native plants have been a major influence on the devel- 
opment of soils. In Litchfield County the native vegeta- 
tion consisted mostly of forest. On the well drained and 
moderately well drained soils, the principal trees were 
oak, hickory, chestnut, hemlock, and mountain-laurel. 
The poorly drained and very poorly drained soils were 
covered with stands of red maple, elm, and water-tolerant 
shrubs and grasses. These differences in the original plant 
cover were not sufficiently great to bring about significant 
differences among the soils of this county. 

Rodents, worms, insects, and other animals have con- 
tributed to the formation of soils. Earthworms and ants, 


for example, cause mixing of the soil materials (11, 12). 
Groundhogs and other burrowing animals bring mate- 
rial from the lower horizons to the surface. 

Except for man, however, there is little evidence that 
any animal has caused important differences among soils 
in the county. Burning and clearing of forest, cultiva- 
tion, artificial drainage, the use of fertilizers, and other 
activities of man have changed the characteristics of 
many soils. Commonly, the use of of soils by man has 
brought about erosion of soil material in some places 
and deposition in others. 


Parent material 


All of Litchfield County was subject to glaciation dur- 
ing the Pleistocene epoch (6). The principal evidence of 
the Late Wisconsin glacial period is stratified and un- 
stratified glacial drift. Postglacial wind deposits and 
lake sediments occur but are not extensive. Recent allu- 
vial deposits are fairly extensive. 

Litchfield County is located entirely in the Western 
Highlands. This is a geologic and physiographic region 
of the State that consists largely of a mass of resistant 
crystalline acid rocks but also includes a small limestone 
valley in the northwestern corner of the county. Since 
earliest time these resistant rocks have been subject to 
pressure that has tilted and folded them. The most com- 
mon rocks are schist and gneiss, but others are quartzite, 
diorite gneiss, granitoid gneiss, granite, Triassic sedimen- 
tary rock, basalt, and diabase (24). 

The Taconic Ridge in the northwestern corner of the 
county is made up of resistant crystalline rocks known 
as Salisbury schist. This material has had considerable 
influence on the soils for miles south of the Taconic 
Ridge. 

The less resistant Stockbridge limestone formation of 
the limestone valley consists primarily of light-gray, 
medium-grained to coarse-grained marble made up 
chiefly of calcite and dolomite, together with certain 
impurities. Analysis of the rock in the town of Sharon 
indicates it to be typical dolomite that is 53 percent lime 
and magnesium. Some limestone materials have been 
carried beyond the limestone valley but are so diluted 
that they are of little consequence. The main body of 
limestone drift lies in the northwestern part of the 
county and_ follows intermittently the valley of the 
Housatonic River to New Milford. This material consists 
largely of Berkshire limestone and Salisbury schist in 
various proportions. Where the percentage of limestone 
decreases, the amounts of schist and gneiss materials in- 
crease and the soils grade from the Copake and Groton 
to the Merrimac and Hinckley soils on the terraces and 
from the Stockbridge and Dover to the Charlton and 
other soils on the uplands. 

A small isolated area in the southern part of the town 
of Woodbury is underlain by reddish-brown Triassic 
sedimentary rocks. From these rocks protrude dikes of 
highly resistant Triassic rocks commonly known as trap 
or basalt. Topographically, this area is similar to the 
surrounding area, and much of the glacial drift from 
this formation has been diluted with schist and gneiss 
materials. In scattered areas the soils in this part of the 
county have a reddish-colored profile because they have 
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been influenced by reddish rocks. Because the areas have 
only a small total acreage, some of them were included in 
areas mapped as other soils. ; ; 

The detritus left after the glacial ice melted is of var- 
iable depth. Some of the rocky areas are covered with 
none of this material or only a few inches of it, whereas 
in other areas the depth is as much as 180 feet or more. 
The average depth to bedrock is probably about 10 feet. 
Generally, the material was deposited by ice only a short 
distance from its source. ; ; 

Both glacial till and glacial outwash, or stratified drift, 
are common in the county. The till is a heterogenous 
mixture of stones, sand, silt, and some clay. Most of the 
till is friable and permeable, but in large areas it 1s very 
firm and slowly permeable. The glacial till occurs in 
drumlins, which are smooth elliptical hills that have been 
elongated in a general north-south direction by moving 
ice. 

Soils that developed on this till are characterized by a 
fragipan having platy structure. Drumlins are a recog- 
nized feature of the landscape in several towns, including 
Goshen, Litchfield, and Morris. Some drumlins are as 
much as one-fourth to one mile long and rise 50 to 100 
feet or more above their base. In some places bedrock is 
exposed at the southern end of a drumlin, and in places 
a drumlin was formed on a rock core over which the 
glacial material was compacted. 

Glacial outwash consists of sand, gravel, silt, and some 
clay that were stratified by subglacial streams and melt- 
ing water from the ice sheet (6). These stratified de- 
posits are the present terraces, eskers, kames, and other 
glacial features Jaid down on the valley floors and against 
the valley walls. Collectively, the material is called strati- 
fied drift. It is variable in depth and composition. Where 
it oceurs against the valley sides, the stratified drift may 
be very shallow and bedrock crops out in places. In other 
areas the material ranges from 10 to more than 30 feet 
in depth. The composition generally is sand and gravel 
that have been carried, sorted, and deposited by glacial 
streams of different velocities. Rounded rocks and boul- 
ders are present in some places. In areas of deep sand 
there are sorted materials consisting of fine sand, coarse 
sand, fine gravel, and very fine sand. Areas of sand are 
closely intermingled with areas of sand and gravel. 

Glacial drift and glacial outwash are acid, except in 
the limestone valley where the soil material has been 
influenced by the Stockbridge limestone. Here, the soils 
generally are neutral to calcareous in the substratum. 
Postglacial wind deposits have modified the surface of 
the soils to a limited extent (73). Only in scattered areas, 
however, have these deposits been a major source of soil 
materials. 


Relief and drainage 

Litchfield County lies wholly within the physiographic 
province called the New England Province. It occupies 
parts of the two sections, (1) the New England Upland 
section and (2) the Taconic section with the adjoining 
limestone valley. In addition, a small islandlike area that 
is similar to the Connecticut Lowland section occurs at 
the south-central edge of the county. Collectively, the 
area covered by the county is known as the Western 
Highlands. 


The New England Upland, the most extensive section, 
varies considerably in relief. In the southern part of the 
county, it is gently sloping, sloping, and in a few places, 
hilly. In the northern part it is generally hilly to steep 
but includes sloping and gently sloping areas. Narrow 
valleys dissect the Upland, normally from north to south, 
and bedrock crops out in a few places on the side walls 
above the valley floor. 

The central part of the county generally is character- 
ized by drumlins and smooth drumloidal hills. The eleva- 
tion gradually rises from south to north, On drumlin 
crests the elevation is about 500 feet in New Milford and 
1,850 feet in Goshen. To the north the Canaan Mountain 
rises to a height of about 1,750 feet. The valley floor of 
the Housatonic River at the southern end of the county 
is 220 feet above sea level and gradually rises to about 
640 feet at the Massachusetts State line. 

Two important drainage systems occur in the county— 
the Housatonic River and the West Branch of the Farm- 
ington River. The Housatonic River flows generally in a 
southerly direction and empties into Long Island Sound. 
This river and its tributaries drain about 80 percent of 
the county. Among the main tributaries are the Shepaug, 
Naugatuck, Pomperaug, and Still Rivers. The north- 
eastern part of the Upland is drained by the West 
Branch of the Farmington River and its tributaries. This 
river flows in a general southeasterly direction and 
empties into the Connecticut River. 

The Taconic section is in the northwestern corner of 
the county and lies high above the floor of the limestone 
valley. The elevation ranges from about 900 to 2,300 feet. 
This section is plateaulike and generally is gently slop- 
ing or sloping, but it includes steep breaks on the eastern 
and southern sides and in the areas of Bear, Gridley, and 
Round Mountains. In most places drainage is to the east 
and south. Peat and muck bogs are about 1,900 feet above 
sea level. Riga Lake is at an elevation of 1,750 feet. 

The main hmestone valley lies to the east and south of 
the Taconic Ridge. From Canaan to New Milford, the 
Housatonic River flows through discontinuous limestone 
formations. In Canaan the valley floor is about 2 miles 
wide, but it gradually narrows in Cornwall. The soil 
materials are largely glacial drift and flood plain sedi- 
ments. ‘The valley walls generally are steep and in places 
are marked by outcrops of gneiss and schist bedrock. 
Limestone is commonly exposed in the area. Stratified 
drift consists of limestone and schist, together with vari- 
ous amounts of other rocks. East and directly south of 
the Taconic Ridge, the materials contain a large per- 
centage of Salisbury schist. Farther south the limestone 
sediments have been mixed with gneiss, schist, and 
quartzite that were carried down from the adjoining hills 
to the east and west of the valley. 

The elevation generally ranges from about 200 feet on 
the valley floor in New Milford to about 900 feet on the 
drumloidal hills in Sharon. However, isolated areas of 
schist adjacent to the valley rise to about 1,500 feet above 
sea level. The limestone valley lies wholly within the 
Housatonic River watershed, and tributary streams gen- 
erally flow in an easterly or westerly direction. The val- 
ley fost consists of nearly level alluvial sediments, and 
above it are nearly level to undulating terraces. The 
valley walls commonly form steep escarpments adjacent 
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to the terraces. Outwash materials against the valley walls 
are sloping to strongly sloping. Islandlike areas of schist 
on Indian and Red Mountains are very strongly sloping 
to steep. 

A small area in the southern part of the town of 
Woodbury is underlain by reddish-brown Triassic sedi- 
mentary rocks in which there are intrusions of highly 
resistant Triassic rocks known as traprock. In places 
these reddish-colored rocks have influenced the color of 
the soils to some extent. 

Time 

The last of the Wisconsin glaciers retreated from the 
area probably between 10,000 and 15,000 years ago. Con- 
sequently, the soils are comparatively young and, except 
in color, the horizons generally are weakly expressed. A 
good expression of horizon development is the color of 
the upper B horizon in well drained and moderately 
well drained soils. In contrast to older soils, the soils of 
this county show little or no accumulation of silicate 
clay that would indicate the formation of a textural B 
horizon. In some soils, however, silt has been moved in 
the profile, as shown, for example, by silt films and silt 
caps on rock fragments in the fragipan of the Paxton 
and Woodbridge soils. Also, there has been leaching of 
carbonates in the soils derived from limestone, as indi- 
cated by limestone ghosts in the solum and, in some 
places, reprecipitation in the lower C horizon of the 
Copake and Groton soils. Differences among the soils 
in Litchfield County have been caused mainly by vary- 
ing combinations of parent material, relief, and time. 

The soils of postglacial or recent alluvial origin are 
younger than the soils on glacial drift, and they lack 
even the color development that characterizes the older 
soils. Soils formed in recent alluvium and in organic 
deposits continue to receive fresh material. 

For more information about the physiography and 
bedrock geology of Litchfield County, refer to “Physiog- 
raphy of Eastern United States” (8) and “Preliminary 
Geological Map of Connecticut” (74). 


Classification of Soils 


Soils are classified so that we can more easily remem- 
ber their significant characteristics. Classification enables 
us to assemble knowledge about the soils, to see their re- 
lationships to one another and to the whole environment, 
and to develop principles that help us in understanding 
their behavior and their response to manipulation. First 
through classification and then through the use of soil 
maps, we can apply our knowledge of soils to specific 
fields and other tracts of land. 

Thus in classification, soils are placed in narrow cate- 
_ gories that are used in detailed soil surveys so that. 
knowledge about the soils can be organized and used in 
managing farms, fields, and woodland; in developing 
rural areas; in engineering work; and in many other 
ways. Soils are placed in broad classes to facilitate study 
and comparison in large areas, such as countries and 
continents. 

Two systems of classifying soils have been used in the 
United States in recent years. The older system was 
adopted in 1988 (2) and later revised (18). The system 
currently used was adopted for general use by the 
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National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. The current 
system is under continual study. Therefore, readers 
interested in developments of the current system should 
search the latest literature available (17, 20). 

In table 7, the soil series of Litchfield County are 
placed in some categories of the current system and in 
the great soil groups of the older system. Placement of 
soil series in the current system of classification may 
change as more precise information becomes available. 

The current system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. In 
this system the criteria used as a basis for classification 
are soil properties that are observable and measurable. 
The properties are chosen, however, so that the soils of 
similar genesis, or mode of origin, are grouped together. 
The classes that make up the current system are briefly 
defined in the following paragraphs. 

Orvrer: Ten soil orders are recognized. Each order is 
named with a word of three or four syllables ending in 
sol. (int-i-sol). The ten orders are Entisols, Vertisols, 
Inceptisols, Aridisols, Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfsols, 
Ultisols, Oxisols, and Histosols. The properties used to 
differentiate the soil orders are those that tend to give 
broad climatic groupings of soils. Two exceptions, Enti- 
sols and Histosols, occur in many different climates. 

Table 7 shows the four soil orders in Litchfield County 
—fntisols, Inceptisols, Spodosols, and Mollisols. In 
addition, the Histosols order is in the county, but soils 
classified as Histosols are called Peat and Muck, a land 
type. Because table 7 lists only soil series, the Histosols 
order is not shown. 

Entisols are mineral soils that have been only slightly 
modified from the geologic material in which they have 
been formed. In this county the principal modification 
is a weakly developed A horizon. 

Inceptisols are mineral soils in which horizons have 
started to develop. They generally occur on young but 
not recent land surfaces. At the current stage of their 
development, these soils are not yet in equilibrium with 
their environment. Their name is derived from the Latin 
inceptum, for beginning. 

Spodosols are mineral soils that have horizons in 
which organic colloids, or iron and aluminum com- 
pounds, or both, have accumulated; or they may have 
thin horizons cemented by iron overlying ‘a fragipan. 
The name is derived from the Greek spodos, meaning 
wood ash. 

Mollisols are mineral soils that developed in material 
having a high content of calcium carbonate. Their A 
horizon is relatively rich in organic matter. The name is 
from the Greek moéis, meaning soft. 

Susorper: Each order is divided into suborders, pri- 
marily on the basis of those soil characteristics that seem 
to produce classes having the greatest, genetic similarity. 
The suborders narrow the broad climatic range per- 
mitted in the orders. The soil properties used to separate 
suborders mainly reflect either the presence or absence 
of waterlogging or soil differences resulting from the 
climate or vegetation. Names of suborders have two 
syllables. The last syllable indicates the order. An exam- 
ple is Aquepts (Agu, meaning water or wet, and epé, 
from Inceptisol). 
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TABLE 7.—Soil series classified according to the present system of classification and the 1988 system with its later revisions 


Present classification 


1988 classification 


Series 
Family Subgroup Order Great soil group 
Amenia_____..--- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic___--____-- Aquic Eutrochrepts.___..------ Inceptisols____| Brown Forest soils. 
Au Gres_._..----- Sandy, mixed, frigid-_--_----.---_--- Entic Haplaquods._..-.-.-.--- Spodosols____- Ground-Water Podzols. 
Belgrade___.----- Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic___--_._..--- Aquentic Haplorthods__-_------- Spodosgols___-- Brown Podzolic soils. 
Bernardston__.-_- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic--_--__.--- Entic Fragiorthods.--___-_----- Spodosols....- Brown Podzolic soils. 
Birdsall_____-.--- Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic___-| Typic Humaquepts.-.-------~-- Inceptisols__._| Humic Gley soils. 
Branford____._.-- Coarse-loamy, over sandy or sandy- | Typie Dystrochrepts_....------ Inceptisols__._| Brown Podzolic soils. 
skeletal, mixed, mesic. 
Charlton___.__-_- Coarse- loamy, mixed, mesi¢___.--___.. Entic Haplorthods_______.____. Spodosols____-| Brown Podzolic soils. 
Copake______---- Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy- | Dystrie Eutrochrepts___.._---- Inceptisols.__.| Brown Forest soils. 
skeletal, mixed, mesic. 
Deerfield__...----- Sandy, mixed, mesic._--------------- Aquentic Haplorthods._.--_---- Spodosols..___- Brown Podzolic soils. 
Dover. ____-_---- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic___-.-_.--- Typic Eutrochrepts_._.-------- Inceptisols_...| Brown Forest soils. 
Melanie ce ae Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic_._-._.------ Aquic Fluventie Eutrochrepts__-| Inceptisols___.) Alluvial soils. 
Enfield________--- Coarse-siliy over sandy or sandy-skel- | Entic Haplorthods_._...._.__.- Spodosols__-__- Brown Podzolic soils. 
etal, mixed, mesic. 
Farmington. _-__-- Loamy, mixed, mesic__..-------~---- Lithie Eutrochrepts_____-_.---- Inceptisols____| Sols Bruns Acides. 
Fredon____._-.--- Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy-skel- | Aeric Haplaquepts__..--------- Inceptisols.__.| Low-Humiec Gley soils 
etal, mixed, nonacid, mesic. 
Genesee_____..--- Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic....-.---.--- Fluventic Eutrochrepts___.-._--] Inceptisols___.| Alluvial soils. 
Gloucester__.._-.- Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesi¢.....-_--- Entic Haplorthods__._-_.-__--- Spodosols_-___. Brown Podzolie soils. 
Granby__._.___-- Sandy, mixed, nonealeareous, mesic___-| Typie Haplaquolls._.___-_____- Mollisols.___- Humic Gley soils. 
Groton___...- 2. Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic__-.--_-_- Typie Eutrochrepts..._....---- Inceptisols__..| Brown Forest soils. 
Hartland__.___..- Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic. .---------- Entic Haplorthods__._-_.-_..-- Spodosols____- Brown Podzolic soils. 
HerOvewouco cusses Coar: se-loamy over ‘sandy or sandy-skel- | Aquic Eutrochrepts_._......--- Tnceptisols___.| Brown Forest soils. 
etal, mixed, mesic. 
Hinckley .__.__--- Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic__--.--.-_- Entic Haplorthods______..-.-_. Spodosols_____ Brown Podazolic soils. 
Hollis__...._----. Loamy, mixed, mesic.._..--_----~-_- Entic Lithic Haplorthods____._- Spodosols____- Brown Podzolic soils. 
Holyoke________-- Loamy, mixed, megic__.------------- Lithic Dystrochrepts____.___-_- Inceptisols____| Sols Bruns Acides. 
Kendaia_______--- Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic_____ Aeric Haplaquepts._..___..___- Inceptisols.___| Low-Humice Gley soils. 
Leicester. -_.__.-- Coarse-loamy, mixed, acid, mesic._.___ Typic Haplaquepts_...-.._..-_- Inceptisols___.| Low-Humie Gley soils. 
Limerick... --__- Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic____| Fluventic Haplaquepts_________ Inceptisols____| Low-Humie Gley soils. 
Lyons._._.___---. Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic___-- Mollic Haplaquepts___...------ Inceptisols.__.| Humic Gley soils. 
Merrimac_.___-_- Sandy, mixed, mesic____._--------_-- Entice Haplorthods_..-..--_---- Spodosols_____ Brown Podzolic soils. 
Ondawa____-_---- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic._------__- Fluventic Dystrochrepts_______- Inceptisols____| Alluvial soils. 
Paxton_....__-.-- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic__-.----.-- Entic Fragiorthods..__.-.----- Spodosols____. Brown Podazolic soils. 
Podunks 2222222 Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic___..---~-- Aquic Fluventic Dystrochrepts__| Inceptisols__._| Alluvial soils. 
Raynham____-_-- Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic____] Aeric Haplaquepts_..__________- Inceptisols.___} Low-Humie Gley soils. 
Ridgebury...___.- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic_-...---..- Aeric Fragiaquepts_-_-_-------- Inceptisols.__.} Low-Humie Gley soils. 
Rumney_____-__- Coarse-loamy, raixed, acid, mesi¢_____. Fluventic Haplaquepts_-...—____ Inceptisols____| Low-Humic Gley soils. 
COs eee otek Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic.___| Fluventic Haplaquepts________- Inceptisols____| Humic Gley soils. 
Scarboro._.____-- Mixed, mesic.___.---.----------+--- Mollic Psammaquents.__.------ Entisols_--____ Humic Gley soils. 
Shapleigh________ Sandy, mixed, mesic._..---.-------.- Entic Lithic Haplorthods...___. Spodosols_____ Brown Podzolic soils. 
Stockbridge_____.- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic__-..----_- Dystric Eutrochrepts__..-____- Inceptisols____| Brown Podzolic soils. 
Sudbury. ____._-- Sandy, mixed, mesic....-------------- Aquentic Haplorthods________.. Spodosols____. Brown Podazolic soils. 
Suncook_.____..- Mixed, mesic. __.....-------------.- Typic Udipsamments_._______- Entisols...__- Alluvial soils. 
Sutton_..._-_ 22. Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesi¢___-_----.- Aquentic Haplorthods__________ Spodosols_____| Brown Podazolic soils. 
Tisbury________-- Coarse-silty over sandy or sandy-skel-~ | Aquentic Haplorthods___.______ Spodosols_____ Brown Podzolic soils. 
etal, mixed, mesic. 
Walpole_______ ...-| Sandy, mixed, mesic. _____----_------_ Aeric Haplaquepts__.__________ Ineeptisols.__.| Low-Humie Gley soils. 
Wareham, nonacid | Mixed, mesic.__..------------------ Mollic Psammaquents_____---_- Entisols..-__- Low-Humie Gley soils. 
variant. 
Whitman... ___ Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic__..._----- Typic Fragiaquepts.._......._- | Inceptisols....; Humic Gley soils. 
Windsor__..-_-.-- Sandy, mixed, mesic_---- sesiopeal eee tie Entice Haplorthods_-____.-___-- Spodosols_____ Brown Podzolie soils, 
Woodbridge_____- Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic_._-.------ Aquentic Fragiorthods_--__-_-- Spodosols..__- Brown Podzolic soils. 
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Great Group: Soil suborders are separated into 
great groups on the basis of uniformity in the kinds and 
sequence of major soil horizons and features. The hori- 
zons used to make separations are those in which clay, 
iron, or humus has accumulated or those that have pans 
interfering with growth of roots or movement of water. 
The features used are self-mulching properties of clays, 
major differences in chemical composition (mainly cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium), and the like. 

The names of great groups have three or four syllables 
and are made by adding a prefix to the name of the 
suborder. An example is Humaquept (Hw. for the pres- 
ence of humus, agu, for wetness or water, and ept, from 
Inceptisol). The great group is not shuwn separately in 
table 7, because the name of the great group is the last 
word in the name of the subgroup. 

Suncrour: Great groups are divided into subgroups, 
one representing the central (typic) segment of the group 
and others, called intergrades, that have properties of 
one great group and also one or more properties of an- 
other great group, subgroup, or order. Subgroups may 
also be made in those instances where soil properties inter- 
grade outside of the range of any other great group, 
subgroup, or order. The names of subgroups are derived 
by placing one or more adjectives before the name of the 
great group. An example is Typic Humaquept (a typical 
Humaquept). 

Famity: Families are separated within a subgroup 
primarily on the basis of properties important to the 
growth of plants or behavier of soils where used for 
engineering. Among the properties considered are tex- 
ture, mineralogy, reaction, soil temperature, and thickness 
of horizons. An example is the coarse-silty, mixed, non- 
acid, mesic family of Typic Humaquepts. 

Series: The series consists of a group of soils that 
formed from a particular kind of parent material and 
have genetic horizons that, except for texture of the sur- 
face soil, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the profile. Among these characteris- 
tics are color, structure, reaction, consistence, and miner- 
alogical and chemical composition. 


General Nature of the County 


In this section the settlement and growth of Litchfield 
County are briefly discussed and information is given 
about industries, transportation, markets, and agricul- 
ture, Also in this section is a discussion of the climate 
and its effect, on farming. 


Settlement and Growth 


Litchfield County was formed as the fifth county of 
the State in 1751, though settlement of the area began 
many years before that time. Colonists traveled up the 
Housatonic River from Long Island Sound and settled 
along the Housatonic and Pomperaug Rivers and their 
tributaries. Early settlements were founded in what are 
now the towns of New Milford and Woodbury. 

The early growth of the county consisted mainly of an 
expansion in the acreage used for farming. Later, when 


waterpower was developed and railroads were built, came 
industries and commercial agriculture. 

By 1796, there were 283,000 acres in farms and 45,600 
acres for tilled crops. General farming was dominant in 
the county until about 1870, but by that time the tran- 
sition to dairying and poultry farming was well under 
way. 


Industries, Transportation, and Markets 


Although the county is mainly agricultural, industries 
have been built along the valley of the Naugatuck River, 
principally in Winsted, Torrington, Thomaston, and 
Oakville. Also, there has been recent expansion of light 
industries in the town of New Milford and, to a lesser 
extent, in the towns of Canaan and Watertown. Some of 
the principal manufactured products are wire, brass 
products, ball bearings, needles, and time pieces. Others 
are electronic components, timing devices, paper prod- 
ucts, medicinal supplies, and parts for the aircraft and 
electrical industries. 

Limestone is quarried for farm use in North Canaan 
and Canaan. In Woodbury a traprock quarry produces 
crushed rock for roadbuilding and other uses. Washed 
gravel and sand are prepared locally for various con- 
struction purposes, and in a few places peat is processed 
from bogs. In addition, there are several sawmills that 
manufacture lumber from logs cut locally. 

The county is well provided with transportation facil- 
ities. In addition to railroads, the county is served by 
bus lines and highway express trucks. The main high- 
ways are U.S. Route 7 and Connecticut Routes 8 and 
25, all of which extend north and south through the 
valleys. Other highways are U.S. Routes 6 and 2092 in the 
southeastern part of the county and U.S. Route 44 in 
the northern part. 

The county is easily accessible to markets in Hartford, 
Waterbury, and Danbury, Conn.; Springfield, Mass.; 
and Poughkeepsie, N.Y. New York City is about 100 
miles to the southwest, and Boston is about 114 miles 
to the northeast. 


Agriculture 


Litchfield County is the leading dairy county in the 
State, and the most important farm enterprise is produc- 
ing crops in support of dairying. According to the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, the principal crops are hay crops, 
corn, and small grains. In 1964, the acreage of these and 
other important crops, as well as the number of fruit trees, 
was as follows: 


Acres 
COM ieee one hu eee See en cioudbseccsSicedel tis 8, 364 
WOR STAN: cap age eee hoe eee eae b hl ow 284 
Mainly for silage-_-----.--...2---2- eee eee 7, 902 
Hay crops, total__-.---------.----2..---- ee eee 39,112 
Alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures_.....-...-..---.--__-- 10, 649 
Clover and grasses_............----------_-- ee 17, 400 
Small grain cut for hay-.-_.....-__-__-_----- 2 ue 463 
Other hay cutet. secs) foi i ee 7, 542 
Silage from grasses, legumes, and small grains____.. 3, 058 
Wheat, oats, and rye harvested_...._..--.__--..-_-- 580 


Trish potatoes for home use or for sale.._..._._.____- 30 


Vegetables other than potatoes and sweetpotatoes__ __ 290 
Number 

Apple trees of bearing age.._.__._._.-----_--.- ne 11, 547 

Peach trees of bearing age.--._...__-.-_--.------_--- 2,912 
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The number of livestock and poultry on farms in 1964 
was as follows: 


Number 
Cattle and ealves....-----..--------------------- 34, 503 
Milk ows wae ccococcesscoten teste seesaw ees 20, 938 
Hogs and pips... <+ -25-s-<-ee eden e sence oesn-s ace 


pepoand lambsu on. 4ecascens ee eee ee ene mses 
Cuidtend ube Se. Doses tacesen iad ebe coe 248, 514 
After the damaging flood of 1955, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers and local authorities constructed a series of 
dams for controlling floods in the county. The areas be- 
hind these dams normally serve as refuges for wildlife, and 
some of them have been developed for recreation. A small 
watershed project involving the construction of smaller 
dams has been undertaken along the Blackberry River in 
North Canaan by local authorities cooperating with the 
State of Connecticut and the Soil Conservation Service. 


Climate * 


Litchfield County has a humid continental climate, 
classified as a snow-forest type with warm summers. ‘The 
prevailing westerly wind, blowing from the southwest in 
summer but from the northwest during other periods 
of the year, maintains the dominantly continental charac- 
ter of the climate. The pattern is often interrupted, how- 
ever, by the arrival of maritime air from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the south and east. 

Because the county is located near the principal storm 
tracks, the weather frequently changes from day to day 
as air flows alternately from northern and southern 
regions. Many kinds of crops can be grown in the county, 
because monthly mean temperatures average 50° F. or 
higher for 6 months each year, except on many of the 
higher north-facing slopes. The mean temperature gen- 
erally averages about 70° in July and 24° in January, but 
it is about 8° lower on slopes facing north. Mild tem- 
peratures in summer favor the growth of hay crops, which 
are then barn fed to livestock during the colder half of 
the year. 

Differences in elevation and exposure can cause local 
variations in the climate. Table 8 gives temperature and 
precipitation data compiled from records of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau for the cooperative stations at Cream 
Hill, Falls Village, and Norfolk. Cream Hill, in the 
town of Cornwall, is typical of most locations on hills, 
especially those having a southerly exposure. It most 
nearly approaches the theoretical average location for 
the county. Norfolk is representative of north-facing hill- 
tops, particularly the higher ones in the rugged terrain 
in the north. Falls Village, on the Housatonic River, is 
representative of valley locations throughout the county. 
It is surrounded by hills from which a considerable 
amount of cold air drains into the valley bottom. 

In table 9 the average frequencies of specified impor- 
tant temperature levels are shown for the three locations 
by months. The table indicates that the weather is seldom 
excessively hot and that prolonged periods of extreme 
cold are rare. In an average summer in the valleys and 
on south-facing slopes, the temperature rises to 90° or 


‘By Josepu J. BrumBacn, State climatologist for Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


higher on 6 to 12 days. On north-facing slopes of higher 
hilltops, however, where heating is tempered by wind, the 
temperature in an average summer reaches 90° or more 
only on 1 day to 5 days. In most places an average sum- 
mer reaches 90° or more only on 1 day to 5 days. In most 
places an average winter has 30 to 50 days when the max- 
imum temperature does not rise above 32°, but in some 
higher north-facing locations the number of days in- 
creases to almost 65. 

Rainfall is plentiful in the county. The average yearly 
amount ranges from 44 to 52 inches, and the greatest 
amount falls on the Litchfield plateau and along the 
eastern slopes of the highlands. The precipitation is 
well distributed throughout the year. Its abundance as- 
sures that water will be available for irrigation during 
the fairly common, though rarely prolonged, dry spells 
that occur in the growing season. 

Snowfall varies considerably from season to season, 
but the average seasonal total is between 40 and 50 inches 
in the southern part of the county and between 50 and 100 
inches in the northern part. A low total snowfall is rare 
except in the extreme southwestern part of the county, 
where as little as 15 inches of snow may fall in a mild 
winter but more than 65 inches fall 1 year in 10. In the 
northern hills, during the 35-year period from 1981 to 
1966, the total seasonal snowfall at Norfolk ranged from 
56 to 177 inches. The total exceeded 80 inches in three- 
fourths of these seasons; a snowfall of more than 125 
inches was recorded during 6 winters; and almost 74 
inches fell in a single March. 

Significant snowfall occurs from mid-November to 
mid-April during more than 85 percent of the winters. 
At Norfolk, the probability of the greatest 24-hour sea- 
sonal snowfall exceeding 12 inches is a little more than 
1 in 2; 25 inches, 1 in 5; and 88 inches, 1 in 100. In the 
southwestern part of the county, where snowfall is least, 
1 year in 4 has a maximum 24-hour snowfall of 12 inches, 
and only 1 year in 100 has a maximum 24-hour snowfall 
in excess of 22 inches. 

Although widespread and severe icing is infrequent, a 
significant ice storm occurs nearly every winter. Gener- 
ally, there are about 12 days a year in which glaze ice 
occurs, but the number ranges from 6 to 24. 

In table 8 it should be noted that some data are for 
specific risk levels. These are given because they are less 
dependent on the length of record than the usual ex- 
tremes and may be more suitable for planning. The tem- 
perature values, both maximum and minimum, that occur 
on at least 4 days in the month and in 2 years out of 10 
are very nearly the same as the average monthly ex- 
tremes. ‘The long-period average of the monthly extremes 
is 0° to 4° higher for the maximum and 1° to 4° lower 
for the minimum than the risk values given. 

Table 10 shows mean monthly and yearly heating 
degree-days for Cream Hill, Falls Village, and Norfolk. 
The number of heating degree-days for a given day is 
equal to a base temperature of 65° F., less the mean tem- 
perature for that day. The total number of heating 
degree-days for a month is simply the sum of all the 
daily values. The base temperature of 65° is the lowest 
daily mean temperature for which no home heating is 
considered necessary. For example, on a day having 
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TaBLe 8.—Temperature and precipitation 


Cream Et, Cornwain, ELEvation 1,300 Freer 
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Temperature Precipitation 
Average daily Two years in 10 will have One year in 10 Days with— 
at least 4 days with will have— 
Month Ew Snow- 
Average fall Snow | Precipi- 
Maximum Minimum total average | Snow of | cover of | tation 
Maxi- Mini- Mean | temperature | temperature Less More Linch | linch | of 0.10 
mum mum equal to or | equal to or than— | than-—— or more | or more | inch or 
higher than—] lower than— more 
aie OF aa oF. ae On °F, Inches Inches Inches Inches Days Days Days 
January. -- 31.8 16, 2 24.0 48 —2 3.3 2. 0 5. 4 17. 6 21 8 
February - -_ 34. 1 17.3 25. 7 48 2 2.9 18 5.0 14, 2 5 21 7 
March-__--- 42, 4 24. 8 33. 6 60 10 3. 6 17 5.9 14.6 5 17 8 
April_.----- 55. 8 35. 3 45.6 76 24 3.7 19 5.7 4.6 1 2 9 
May------- 67.7 46.1 56. 9 82 35 3. 6 1.6 5.9 (‘) @) 0 8 
June. ------ 74, 5 54. 8 65. 4: 87 45 4.3 1.7 7.0 0 0 0 8 
July_.__---- 80. 5 60. 1 70. 1 88 52 4.5 1.9 7.4 0 0 0 7 
August_____ 78. 4 58. 4 68. 4 89 49 3.9 1.9 6.8 0 0 0 7 
September--. 71.5 51.1 61.3 84 39 4.1 14 7.4 0 0 0 6 
October- ~~~ 61.5 42.1 51.8 75 28 3.3 1.2 6.4 “2 @) () 6 
November - 47.8 3L 8 40. 0 63 19 4.0 14 6. 4 5. 4: 1 3 7 
December-_-- 35. 1 20. 0 27.5 52 3 3.6 18 6. 1 10.8 4 14 8 
ear___-. 56. 8 38. 2 47.5 392 4_8 44.8 36. 3 56. 9 61.1 22 78 89 
Fatis VILLAGE, ELEVATION 580 Fert 
January — --- 34. 7 13. 5 24, 1 51 —8 3.1 17 5.1 17. 0 5 17 7 
February - -- 37. 2 15.0 26. 1 52 —5 2.4 1.6 4. 6 11.5 4 15 6 
March-_-_-_--- 45,7 23. 2 34, 4 65 5 3.1 13 5. 5 9. 3 4 11 7 
April_.-_--- 59. 3 32. 6 46.0 80 20 3. 8 17 5. 6 1.9 ?) 1 8 
May.------ 72.3 42.7 57. 5 86 29 3. 6 18 5.7 QC) @) () 8 
June. ------ 78.9 51.5 65. 7 90 39 4.3 1.8 6.7 0 0 7 
July_------- 83. 9 56. 2 70, 1 92 45 3.9 1.8 7.5 0 0 0 7 
August__--- 81.7 55. 0 68. 3 92 43 3.8 13 6.8 0 0 0 6 
September __ 74, 1 47,8 60. 9 87 32 3.9 1.3 7.9 0 0 0 6 
October. - - - 64. 1 36. 9 50. 4 77 24 3.1 12 5.8 (1) 0 0 5 
November__ 50. 8 28.1 39. 5 66 14 3.8 1.3 6. 0 3.7 1 2 7 
December--- 37. 9 17.3 27.6 54 —3 3.2 17 4.9 9. 2 3 9 va 
Yeorsen-- 60. 1 35. 0 47.6 393 4—14 42.0 32. 3 52.7 52. 6 17) 55 81 
Norrork, ELevatrion 1,337 Freer 
January _--- 29. 1 12. 2 20. 7 45 a7 4, 2 3. 0 5. 8 22. 6 6 26 8 
February - -- 30. 8 12.7 21.8 46 -7 3.8 2.8 4.6 21.6 5 25 8 
Mayrch_-_-~-- 39. 0 21, 2 30. 1 58 3 4.6 2. 4 5.9 21.1 5 24 9 
April_---.-- 52. 9 32. 7 42.8 75 21 4.3 3.0 6. 2 7.8 2 8 9 
May-_--_---- 66. 0 43.4 54.7 82 31) 4,1 129 5. 6 .3 () @) 9 
June__----- 73. 7 52.3 63. 0 85 41 4.6 2.7 6.8 () 0 0 8 
July_------- 78. 1 57. 2 67. 7 87 46 3. 9 2. 4 5.5 0 0 0 8 
August_---- 75.9 55. 6 65. 8 87 45 4. 4 2,7 5.3 0 0 0 7 
September __ 68. 5 48.3 58. 4 82 35 | 4, 4. 2.1 6.0 Q) 0 0 6 
October-_- - - 57. 8 38. 2 48.0 73 26 | 3.9 19 5.1 .6 (?) (2) 6 
November- - 44, 6 28, 7 36. 7 60 15 4.9 2.8 71 8.0 2 5 8 
December- -- 32. 1 16. 8 24.5 49 —2 4.5 2.9 6. 0 16. 1 4 19 8 
CAT. --- 54. 0 34.9 44.5 390 *—10 51.6 41.8 58. 2 98. 1 26 107 94 
1 Trace. 3 Average annual highest maximum. 


2 Less than one-half day. 


851-639 —70—— 8 


4 Average annual lowest minimum. 
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TaBLe 9.—Average frequencies of selected temperature levels at three typical locations in the county 


Mean number of days with temperature (¢ F.)— 
Maximum Minimum 
Month ~ 
90° or higher 32° or lower 32° or higher 0° or lower 
Cream Falls Norfolk 3 Cream Falls Norfolk Cream Falls Norfolk Cream Falls Norfolk 
Hill! Village 3 Hill Village Hill Village Hill Village 
Days Days Days Days Days Days Daya Days Days Days Days Days 
January__---------- 0 0 0 16 12 20 30 30 3 5 5 
February. ..-------- 0 0 0 12 8 16 27 27 28 2 4 4 
Mareh_....--------- 0 0 0 5 3 9 25 26 28 (4) 1 1 
Ai ees 0 0 0 0 0} @) 12 15 16 0 0 0 
May.._------------ 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 5 3 0 0 0 
JUNG 2 eecec neues 1 3 (4) 0 0 0 0 0 (4) 0 0 0 
WY cece eee 1 5 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
August__----_------ 1 3 (*) 0 0 0 0 0 Q) 0 0 0 
September____-_---- 0 1 (4) 0 0 0 i 2 0 0 0 
October... .-------- 0 0 0 0 0 ¢) 4 11 9 0 0 0 
November__-------- 0 0 0 2 1 3 17 21 21 0 0 iO) 
December__...___--- 0 0 0 13 8 16 28 29 29 1 3 3 
Year_.--_.------- 3 12 1 48 32 64 144 166 165 6 12 13 


1 Elevation 1,300 feet. 
2 Hlevation 580 feet. 


a mean temperature of 40°, the number of heating degree- 
days is 65° minus 40°, or 25. On the average there is an 
increase of 120 in the annual number of heating degree 
days from the southern part of the county to the north- 
central part. 


TABLE 10.—Mean monthly and seasonal heating degree-days 


Station 
Month 

Cream Hill | Falls Village Norfolk 

(elevation (elevation (elevation 

1,300 feet) 580 feet) 1,337 feet) 

Degree-days Degree-days Degree-days 
MUN he ee 0 16 
Algustoo2-2esecosees- 34 40 65 
September__.---.------ 141 147 210 
October__-_.--.-------- 419 453 524 
November___-_-------- 762 753 852 
December-_.---.------ 1, 159 1, 153 I, 256 
January_..------------ 1, 249 1, 234 1, 342 
February... ----------- 1, 106 1, 086 1, 207 
Marthe: <secscncenis<cau 983 955 1, 088 
Aprile..265 doc odecscs 582 589 660 
MSY tte Ee ete sae 264 251 313 
JUN Gist sos teeeeseece 60 30 93 
Season_______------- 6, 759 6, 691 7, 626 


Table 11 gives, for three probabilities, the number of 
growing degree days likely in each 7-day period from 
April 5 through October 10. The data are for Cream 
Hill, the station that most nearly represents average con- 
clitions in the county. 

Growing degree-days are calculated similarly to heat- 
ing degree-days, except that they are determined by the 
daily mean temperatures in excess of the base. The base 
temperature is chosen according to the crop and should 
be the temperature below which no growth takes place. 


* Hlevation 1,337 feet. 
4 Less than one-half day. 


There are distinct differences among plants in their re- 
sponse to specific temperatures. Ideally, a different base 
would be selected for each crop, but the usual practice 
is to settle for two standard base values—40° for grasses, 
peas, and other cool-weather crops and 50° for corn and 
other warm-weather crops. 

As shown in table 11, if the base temperature is 40°, the 
probability is 20 percent, or 1 year in 5, that there will 
be fewer than 191 growing degree-days at Cream Hill 
and similar locations during the week of July 5 through 
July 11. For a 50° base, the probability is 50 percent that 
fewer than 40 growing degree-days will occur in the week 
of May 3 through May 9. The number of growing degree- 
days in the wider valleys in the southern part of the 
county is higher than those in the table, and the 
number is smaller in the higher north-facing areas and 
the narrow valleys to the north. 

In Litchfield County the average growing season be- 
gins late in April for grasses and hardy crops and late in 
May for tender crops. It comes to an end for most crops 
early in October. Table 12 shows the probability of freez- 
ing temperatures in spring and in fall at Cream Hill. 
Although the table indicates that the average freeze-free 
season is 158 days at Cream Hill, the average growing 
season is somewhat longer, or about 165 days, on south- 
facing slopes along the southern edge of the county, and 
it is considerably shorter, or about 125 days, at most val- 
ley locations and on higher north-facing slopes. Gener- 
ally, where the growing season is short, 1 year in 15 has 
a freezing temperature in June and 1 year in 80 has a 
freeze in August. In the higher valleys, frost is a threat 
1 year in 2 in June, 1 year in 30 in July, and 1 year in 
4 in August. 

Table 18 lists selected percentages of probability that 
specified amounts of precipitation will fall in 1-week 
periods at Cream Hill during the growing season. The 
periods do not overlap. Similar information for 2- 
week periods is given in table 14. In table 18, for ex- 
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TABLE 11.—Probability of receiving growing degree-days less than the number indicated 


[Cream Hill, Cornwall, elevation 1,300 feet] 
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Week 


April 5 through April 11._.__-.-..-----22-------- 
April 12 through April 18..-_..-.-------.------- 
April 19 through April 25__._...-.-.------------ 
April 26 through May 2. 
May 3 through May 9__--.-..------------------ 
May 10 through May 16__---.--..-----------_-- 
May 17 through May 23__.-..-._-.-.------------ 
May 24 through May 30..---.--._-_-_---------- 
May 31 through June 6__.---.-___.-.---.------- 
June 7 through June 13__.---._----_-.---------- 
June 14 through June 20__._...2.-2---2-------- 
June 21 through June 27___--_._...-----.-------- 
June 28 through July 4____-----_--_-.---------- i 
July 5 through July li_-_---------.-------------- 
July 12 through July 18_.-.-----2.-.------------ 
July 19 through July 25___..-.22---2-2-2-2------ 
July 26 through August 1_.__-__-_-_--..-------- 
August 2 through August 8-.---_._____-_____--_-- 
August 9 through August 15__-.__-__-_______-__--_- 
August 16 through August 22_-_____._--_-------- 
August 23 through August 29-____________-___-_- 
August 30 through September 5___-.______--__---- 
September 6 through September 12___-___.._--.----- 
September 13 through September 19__.__________- 
September 20 through September 26__..._.-_----- 
September 27 through October 3_____.----------- 
October 4 through October 10_._________--_-_--_- 


1 The base for eool-weather crops. 


Degree-days 
1 


20 pereent 


Base 40° Fl Base 50° F2 
50 percent | 80 pereent | 20 percent | 50 percent | 80 percent 
Degree-days Degree-days Degree-days Degree-days Degree-days 

32 51 0 i, 16 

39 59 0 10 21 

59 83 3 17 | 31 

73 98 8 24 | 40 
102 129 20 40 60 
102 129 18 38 58 
122 150 31 54 17 
136 164 43 67 91 
153 180 59 84 109 
165 192 70 95 120 
172 198 T7 102 127 
190 214 95 120 145 
197 221 103 127 151 
212 233 120 142 164 
208 230 115 138 161 
214 234 122 144 166 
217 238 126 147 168 
205 227 112 135 158 
207 229 114 137 160 
193 216 99 123 147 
184 209 89 114 139 
183 208 88 113 138 
163 190 68 93 118 
148 175 54 79 104 
130 158 39 62 85 
107 134 23 44 65 
103 130 21 42 63 


2 The base for warm-weather crops. 


TaBLE 12.—Probability of freezing temperatures in spring and fall 


(Cream Hill, Cornwall, elevation 1,300 feet} 


Probability 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


Spring: 
1 year in 10, later than.__-_._-_--.------------- 
2 years in 10, later than -_______.._--__.-----_- 
5 years in 10, later than.__.-..---------------- 
8 years in 10, later than--....____-----.-------- 


Fall: 
1 year in 10, earlier than.-..-_-__-_--..---.----- 
2 years in 10, earlier than..._.-.-.--------_---- 
5 years in 10, earlier than .._-_._-_...----------- 
8 years in 10, earlier than.-.__-..-.------------- 


32° F. or lower | 28° F. or lower 


May 20 
May 15 
May 3 

April 27 


September 24 
September 28 
October 8 
October 17 


24° F. or lower 


20° F. or lower 


16° F. or lower 


November 3 


November 18 


May 9 April 29 April 16 
May 4 April 23 April 11 
April 22 April 11 April 1 

April 17 | April 5 March 27 
October 7 October 19 October 31 
October 11 October 25 November 5 
October 22 November 6 November 16 


November 30 


April 5 

March 31 
March 21 
March 16 


November 10 
November 15 
November 27 
December 11 
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TasuE 13.—Probability of receiving trace or less of preevpitation or at least ihe amounts wmdicated during 1-week perrods 
[Cream Hill, Cornwall, elevation 1,300 feet] 


Precipitation 
Week _ 

Trace 0.10 0.20 0.40 1.00 2.00 4.00 

or less inch inch inch inch inches inches 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
April 12 through April 18_._-_-..----------------- 4 2 | 85 71 33 
April 19 through April 25__..-.------------------- 6 89 81 66 32 8 1 
April 26 through May 2__------------------------ 8 87 90 64 29 6 (1) 
May 3°throwgh May 9.2.4..-2.¢s ees geee eee ee 8 87 79 64 30 7 0) 
May 10 through May 16-_-------..--------------- 9 87 82 69 36 1 1 
May 17 through May 23___.-_.-__.--------------- 7 88 82 69 38 13 1 
May 24 through May 30_..----------------------- 6 89 82 69 38 14 2 
May 31 through June 6_.....---------------------- 7 88 82 70 39 13 1 
June 7 through June 13__--.--_------------+------- 7 88 83 71 42 7 3 
June 14 through June 20_.__--._.------------------ 4 91 86 74 44 17 3 
June 21 through June 27_.____-_._----------------- 3 91 85 73 44 18 4 
June 28 through July 4_--_----------------------- 3 92 86 74 42 14 1 
July 5 through July 11..------------------------- 7 88 82 69 38 13 1 
July 12 through July 18___--_--_----------------- 4 89 81 68 34 14 2 
July 19 through July 25__.--._.-_---------------- 6 84 | 75 61 33 13 2 
July 26 through August 1._.__...----_------------ 5 85 77 62 35 12 2 
August 2 through August 8_.___.__--.------------- 5 87 79 65 38 12 2 
August 9 through August 15_.....-.--------------- 7 87 80 67 40 15 3 
August 16 through August 22_...._...------------- 9 83 76 65 36 18 4 
August 23 through August 29_._-_..--------------- 12 78 71 60 32 17 4 
August 30 through September 5__..--------------- 11 79 70 57 36 13 2 
September 6 through September 12_..__.----------- 10 81 74 61 31 15 3 
September 13 through September 19___.------------ 12 77 68 55 32 13 3 
September 20 through September 26__...----------- 17 74 67 56 25 14 3 
September 27 through October 3___.-.------------- 20 71 63 51 27 8 1 
October 4 through October 10__.-___-------------- 18 73 65 52 27 9 1 


1 Less than 0.5 percent, 


TaBiE 14.—Probability of receiving trace of precipitation or less or at least the amounts indicated during 2-week periods 
[Cream Hill, Cornwall, elevation 1,300 feet] 


Precipitation 
Period 

Trace 0. 40 0. 80 1. 40 2. 00 2. 80 4. 00 6. 00 

or less inch inch inches inches inches inches inches 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
April 12 through April 25__..------------ 0 53 33 16 5 
April 26 through May 9________--------- 0 93 75 47 27 12 3 ) 
May 10 through May 23_.__..----------- 2 94. 83 62 40 20 6 1 
May 24 through June 6__.--.------------ 2 96 87 66 43 21 6 1 
June 7 through June 20._.._.------------ 1 94. 83 64 47 30 15 4 
June 21 through July 4.----------------- 0 96 86 66 48 29 13 3 
July 5 through July 18._.------.-------- 0 95 83 61 41 23 8 1 
July 19 through August 1. ___...--------- 0 94 76 54 36 20 8 2 
August 2 through August 15__.__--------- 0 91 77 56 39 23 10 3 
August 16 through August 29____.-------- 2 86 73 56 42 28 15 5 
August 30 through September 12___.------ 1 88 74 53 37 22 10 3 
September 13 through September 26____-.- 2 85 70 50 35 21 10 3 
September 27 through October 10_-_--_.--- 6 77 59 39 25 14 5 1 


! Less than 0.5 percent. 
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ample, the probability that Cream Hill will receive a 
trace of rain or none during the week of July 26 through 
August 1 is 5 percent. The probability of receiving 0.20 
inch or more during that week is 77 percent. That is, in 1 
year out of 20 the rainfall is expected to be a trace or 0, 
and in 77 years out of 100 it is expected to total 0.20 inch 
or more during the period July 26 through August 1. 

Because Litchfield County is 25 to 50 miles inland from 
the Atlantic Ocean, it is much less susceptible to dam- 
age from hurricanes and intense coastal storms than 
counties adjoining the ocean. On an average, however, 
major damage from these storms has occurred in about 
1 year in 6, Tornadoes may occur more frequently, but 
some of these probably go unreported because they hit in 
remote areas, Since 1951 there have been 12 known tor- 
nadoes in the county on 5 separate days. 

Cream Hill and Falls Village cach has had thunder- 
storms on an average of 21 days annually over the past 
30 years, but Norfolk has had such storms on an average 
of 34 days annually. In other parts of the county, thun- 
derstorms probably occur on 17 to 35 days a year; the 
greatest number is in areas where the air is forcibly lifted 
over rugged terrain. 

Although lightning damage to property and occa- 
sionally to animals is more spectacular, soil erosion and 
plant injury from heavy rainfall accompanying thunder- 
storms are of greater concern to agriculture. Thunder- 
storms have occurred in every month of the year, but 
they are most frequent in June and July. At Cream Hill 
and Falls Village, thunderstorms occur on 4 or 5 days 
m both June and July, but the number of such storms in 
each of these months is 7 or 8 at Norfolk. In any given 
location storms are accompanied by hail once or twice a 
year. Hailstorms rarely bring stones of sufficient size and 
number to cause extensive damage. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water 
in a form available to plants. Amount of moisture held in soil 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension. 

Channery soil. A soil that contains thin, flat fragments of sand- 
stone, limestone, or schist, as much as 6 inches in length along 
the longer axis, A single piece is called a fragment. 

Chroma. See Color, Munsell notation. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Close-growing crops. Crops such as alfalfa, grasses, and grass- 
legume mixtures that are grown for silage or forage. These 
crops are generally grown in a rotation with row crops. 

Coarse fragments. Rocks and minerals in ‘the soil that are larger 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. They include gravel, cobble- 
stones, stones, and boulders, 

Color, Munsell notation. A system for designating colors by degrees 
of the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma, For 
exaniple, a notation of LOYR 6/4 is a cotor with a hue of 10YR, 
a value of 6, and a chroma of 4. 
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Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent ; will not hold together in a mass. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into 
a lump. 

Firm When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stratch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hoard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—wWhen dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. . 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that follow the con- 
tour or are parallel to terraces or diversions. Strips of grass or 
close-growing crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled 
crops or summer fallow. 

Crystalline rock. A general term that includes both igneous and 
metamorphic rocks; a term used for rocks composed of crystals 
or parts of crystal. 

Diversion terrace. An embankment or ridge with a shallow ditch 
on the upper side constructed nearly parallel to the slope to 
direct runoff to an outlet and thus protect areas downslope 
from erosion. 

Drumlin. An oval hill of glacial drift, normally compact and un- 
stratified, generally with its longer axis parallel to the move- 
ment of the ice responsible for its deposition. 

Esker. A narrow ridge or mound of gravelly and sandy drift de- 
posited by a subglacial stream. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide the proper 
elements in the proper amounts and in the proper balance for 
the growth of specified plants when other factors such as light, 
temperature, and the physical condition of the soil are 
favorable. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, 
that borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fluvial deposits. Materials deposited by rivers. When rivers ema- 
nate from melting glaciers, the deposits are sometimes called 
glaciofiuvial deposits. 

Fragipan. A loamy brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low in 
organic matter and clay but is rich in silt or very fine sand. 
The layer is seemingly cemented when dry, has a hard or very 
hard consistence, and has a high bulk density in comparison 
with the horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragi- 
pan tends to rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather 
than to deform slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is 
slowly or very slowly permeable to water, and has few or many 
bleached fracture planes that form polygons. Fragipans are 
a few inches to several feet thick; they generally occur below 
the B horizon, 15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Glacial drift. The material picked up, mixed, disintegrated, trans- 
ported, and deposited by glacial ice or by water melted from 
the glacial ice. In many places the glacial drift is covered by 
windblown sediments. 

Glaciofluvial deposits. The materials moved by glaciers and subse- 
quently sorted and deposited by streams flowing from the 
melting ice; the deposits are stratified and occur in the form 
of kames, eskers, deltas, and outwash plains. 

Gleization, The reduction, translocation, and segregation of soil 
compounds, notably of iron, usually in the subsoil or sub- 
stratum, as a result of poor aeration and drainage; expressed 
in the soil by mottled colors dominated by gray. The soil- 
forming processes leading to the development of a gley soil. 

Gleyed soil. A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen have 
caused the material in one or more horizons to be neutral gray 
in color, The term “gleyed” is applied to soil horizons with 
yellow and gray mottling caused by intermittent waterlogging. 

Graded stripcropping Growing alternate strips of sod and row 
erops generally along contours of the land but graded slightly 
to prevent accumulation of surface runoff in areas of impeded 

drainage. 
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Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-form- 
ing processes. These are the major horizons. 

O horizgon.—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a 
mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horizgon.—The mineral horizon at the surface or just below 
an O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living orga- 
nisms are most active and it is therefore marked by the ac- 
cumulation of humus. The horizon may have lost one or 
more of soluble salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and alum- 
inum oxides). 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A 
to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has dis- 
tinetive characteristics caused (1) by accumulation of clay, 
sesquioxides, humus, or some combination of these; (2) pris- 
matic or blocky structure; (3) redder or stronger colors than 
the A horizon or (4) some combination of these. The com- 
bined A and B horizons are usually called the solum, or true 
soil, If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is the 
solum. 

C horizon.—The weathered rock material immediately beneath 
the solum. This layer, commonly called the soil parent ma- 
terial is presumed to be like that from which the overlying 
horizons were formed in most soils. If the underlying ma- 
terial is know to be different from that in the solum, a 
Roman numeral precedes the letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually 
underlies a C horizon but may be immediately beneath the A 
or B horizon. 

Hue. See Color, Munsell notation. 

Internal soil drainage. The downward movement of water through 
the soil profile. The rate of movement is determined by the tex- 
ture, structure, and other characteristics of the soil profile and 
underlying layers, and by the height of the water table, either 
permanent or perched. Relative terms for expressing internal 
drainage are none, very slow, slow, medium, rapid, and very 
rapid. 

Kames. A short, irregular ridge, hill, or hillock of stratified glacial 
drift. Most kames are interspersed with depressions, called 
kettles, that have no surface drainage. 

Limestone ghost. A porous earthy mass of silica and iron oxide 
residue that remains after the calcium carbonate matrix has 
been weathered and leached by solution. 

Mottled. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates 
poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, 
medium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and promi- 
nent. The size measurements are these: Fine, less than 5 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 
inch in diameter along the greatest dimension. 

Natural drainage. Refers to the conditions that existed during the 
development of the soil as opposed to altered drainage, which 
is commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but 
may be caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the 
blocking of drainage outlets. Seven different classes of nat- 
ural drainage are recognized. 

Hecessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly 
permeable and have a low water-holding capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable and 
are free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Wetl-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are com- 
monly of intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable 
layer in or immediately beneath the solum, They have uni- 
form color in the A and upper B horizons and have mottling 
in the lower B and the C horizons. 

Imperfectly or somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for sig- 
nificant periods but not all the time, and in podzolic soils 
motties are common below 6 to 16 inches in the lower A 
horizon and in the B and C horizons, 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light gray 
and generally mottled from the surface downward, although 
mottling may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 
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Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They have 
a dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or light gray, 
with or without mottling, in the deeper parts of the profile. 

Parent material, soil. The weathered rock or partly weathered soil 
material from which soil has formed ; the C horizon. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water or 
air to move through it. Terms used to describe permeability 
are as follows: Very slow, slow, moderately slow, modcrate, 
moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

pH value. A numerical means for designating relatively weak 
acidity and alkalinity in soils. A pH value of 7.0 indicates 
precise neutrality; a higher value alkalinity; and a lower 
value, acidity. See Reaction, soil. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that has a pH of 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An 
acid, or “sour,” soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an 
alkaline soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pH pH 
Extremely Below 4.5 Neutral ..--__-_.. 6.6 to 7.3 
acid. Mildly alkaline _. 7.4 to 7.8 
Very strongly 4.5 to 5.0 Moderately 7.9 to 84 
acid. alkaline. 
Strongly acid____ 5.1 to 5.5 Strongly alkaline. 8.5 to 9.0 
Medium acid_____ 5.6 to 6.0 Very strongly 9.1 and 
Slightly acid_____ 6.1 to 6.5 alkaline. higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Runoff. The surface flow of water over an area. The amount and 
rapidity of runoff are affected by texture, structure, and po- 
rosity of the surface soil; by vegetation ; by prevailing climate; 
and by slope. The degree of runoff is expressed by the terms: 
Very rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and ponded. 

Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having 
diameters ranging from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters. 
Most sand grains consist of quartz, but they may be of any 
mineral composition, The textural class name of any soil that 
contains 85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent 
clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants and that has properties resulting from the in- 
tegrated effect of climate and living matter acting upon parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles, less than 2 millimeters in equiva- 
lent diameter and ranging between specified size limits. The 
names and sizes of separates recognized in the United States 
are as follows: Very course sand (2.0 millimeters to 1.0 milli- 
meter) ; coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter) ; medium sand (0.5 
to 0.25 millimeter) ; jine sand (0.25 to 0.10 millimeter) ; silt 
(0.05 to 0.002 millimeter) ; and clay (less than 0.002 milli- 
meter). The separates recognized by the International Society 
of Soil Science are as follows: I (2.0 millimeters to 0.2 
millimeter) ; II (0.2 to 0.02 millimeter) ; ITI (0.02 to 0.002 
millimeter) ; IV (less than 0.002 millimeter). 
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Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike 
those of the underlying material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles, The principal 
forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (ver- 
tical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structurcless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the par- 
ticles adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in 
many claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the profile 
below plow depth. 

Substratum, Any layer lying beneath the solum, or true soil; the 
C or R horizon. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 or 8 inches in thickness. The 
plowed layer. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering 2 river, a lake, or the sea. Stream ter- 
races are frequently called second bottoms, as contrasted to 
flood plains, and are seldom subject to overflow, Marine ter- 
races were deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order 
of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided 
by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “‘very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth 
of plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the 
friable state and is associated with high noneapillary porosity 
and stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth igs non- 
friable, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, ordinarily rich 
in organie matter, used to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and 
gardens. 

Upland (geological). Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and ordinarily lying at a higher 
elevation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. 

Value. See Color, Munsell notation. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently different from 
other known soils to justify a new series name but occupying 
a geographic area so limited that creation of a new series is 
not believed to be justified. 

Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock ma- 
terial that is wholly saturated with water. In some places an 
upper, or perched, water table may be separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone. 
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Mapping unit 


loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-~-~---- 
loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes----- 
tony loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes- 
tony loam, 15 to 35 percent 


slopes- ~- een rrr nn rer et rrr rrr rrr srr 
Suncook loamy fine sand-------3--erctr erst rrr r rrr tre 
Sutton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes------- 
Sutton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes------- 
Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes- 
Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes- 
Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 

s LopeS----- oon ro rn mer rrr rrr rrr rrr 
Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 

slopes-- ---- 9 ne nr rrr rrr rrr rer scr rcs tee 
Terrace escarpmentS-------- rrr rrr rrr err tn 
Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 0 to 3 percent slopes--- 
Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes--- 
Walpole and Raynham soils--~--------e- tren rrr 
Wareham loamy fine sand, nonacid variant----~-----~- 
Whitman stony fine sandy loam------~~------rerrnrH- 
Windsor loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes----- 
Windsor loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes----- 
Windsor loamy fine sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes---- 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-- 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-- 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes- 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 

SLOPG@Sa 2 reer nr rte rr rer re rrr rrr errr cssceccn 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 

slopes---- rrr rrr rrr rere re rrr rrr ces 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 

s lopes- ~~ --- er ern ne nner renner rrn 
Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 


percent slopes-- 
Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 


perce 


nt slopes-- 
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Mapping unit 


Kendaia-Lyons very stony silt loams----~-~----------- 
Leicester fine sandy Loam---~---------"------------- 
Leicester stony fine sandy loam--------------------- 
Leicester, Ridgebury and Whitman very stony fine 
sandy loams-------~------- 20-7 nnn renner ene 
Limerick silt loam---------------------------------- 
Lyons silt loam---------------- 208 - ser ncn nee nnn n ne 
Made lLand------------------ 52-22 eon ne en een eee ee 
Merrimac sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes---------- 
Merrimac sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes---------- 
Merrimac sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes----~----- 
Ondawa fine sandy 
Paxton fine 
Paxton fine 
Paxton fine 


3 percent slopes------- 
8 percent slopes------- 
8 percent slopes, 


Paxton fine loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------ 
Paxton fine to 15 percent slopes, 

er oded~--=- 2 -n 2 enn ne err rrr rr nner e errr ee 
Paxton fine 15 to 25 percent slopes----- 
Paxton fine 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

er odad= 99 = wa n6 eo cen ee ee en nn en rece eens 
Paxton fine sandy 25 to 35 percent slopes----- 
Paxton stony fine 3 to 8 percent slopes- 
Paxton stony fine 8 to 15 percent 


Muck. shal lowssss-sosersesitpessssisici sae Reese cies 
Podunk fine sandy loam---~-------------------------- 
Raynham silt loam------~----------rr cern rrr rete nn ne 
Ridgebury fine sandy loam---------~----~------------- 
Riverwash--------- nner en nner errr nner nnn ne 
Ridgebury stony fine sandy loam-----~-------~---~--- 
Rock: landssssss-sssess sess sese rec Ssh reteset 
Rumney fine sandy loam---~--------------------------- 
Saco silt. loam-s--sSeseornes ess sccescse errors sss he 
Scarboro loamy fine sand-----------------2-47---n--- 
Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 


Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 

s lopes----------- nnn rrr ne rrr nner ern nee 
Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 

percent slopés=s4=5*+-S---ssssssH-sse menses nore 
Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 

percent slopes---------- entero rer ce rs csecccrr ss 
Stockbridge loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes~------------ 
Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes------------- 
Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded----- 
Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------------ 
Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded---~ 
Stockbridge loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded--- 
Stockbridge stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes------- 
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IVe-2 LL 
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VIs-2 13 
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VIIw-1 14 
Viw-1 13 
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VIIIs-1 14 
Vws-2 12 
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Capability Woodland Urban 
Described unit group group 


Map on 
symbol Mapping unit page Symbol Page | Number Page| Number Page 
DoA Dover fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-------- 61 I-1 7 2 18 3 42 
DoB Dover fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes------~- 61 TIe-1 7 2 18 3 42 
DoC Dover fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------- 61 IIIe-1 9 2 18 4 42 
DoD Dover fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes------ 61 Ive-1 il 3 19 7 43 
DvB Dover stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-- 61 IVes-1 11 2 18 3 42 
DvCc Dover stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes- 61 Ives-1 11 2 18 4 42 
Ee Eel silt loam-------------2r errr nner rr rrr errr e rane 62 IIw-5 8 1 18 13 45 
EsA Enfield silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes----~-~------ 62 I-1 7 2 18 1 41 
EsB Enfield silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes------------ 63 Ife-1 7 2 18 1 41 
Esc Enfield silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes----------- 63 IITe-1 9 2 18 2 4l 
Fac Farmington very rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent 

SLOPES nnn nr errr rrr tr rrr rrr ster ree 63 VIs-3 13 9 20 10 44 
FaE Farmington very rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 percent 

SLOPES = saa oe sees er ene rience ce scesesesceseen 63 VIIs-3 10 44 
FmC Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 

percent slopes-----~--- ~~ ner n rr rrr rer nrne 63 VIIs-3 10 44 
FmE Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 : 

percent slopes------n n-ne nnn errr eer nnn ine 63 VIIs-3 10 44 
Fr Fredon Silt Joam=soesssssss-sscese soos eos ecrersesses 64 IlIw-1 10 11 45 
GaB Gloucester sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-------- 66 TIs-2 9 3 42 
Gac Gloucester sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------- 66 IIle-3 10 4 42 
GaD Gloucester sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes------ 66 IVe-1 11 7 43 
GbB Gloucester stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-- 66 TVes-1 11 3 42 
GbC Gloucester stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes- 66 Ives-1 4 42 
GbD Gloucester stony sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

SLlOPeSan wn me were rrr treet rr ttc nr cers enses 66 Vies-1 7 43 
GeC Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 

s Lopes-- -- en eer rr ne te rte cercccne 66 Vis-1 4 42 
GeE Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 

8 Lope S-~--- nnn rece rer err rrr cn ene rrr cnr rrr rrr 66 VIIs-1 14 8 20 7 43 
Gf Genesee silt loam---~--~----~-2----- 2 errr rn nner rn 64 Ilw-4 8 2 18 13 45 
Gn Granby loamy fine sand-----~--~-------------------- 7-7 67 Vwel 12 5 19 12 45 
GrA Groton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes--- 67 IIIs-2 10 6 20 1 41 
GrC Groton gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes-- 67 IIIse-1 10 6 20 1 41 
HbA Hartland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes---~-------- 68 I-l 7 2 18 i 41 
HbB Hartland silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes----------- 68 Ile-1 7 2 18 1 41 
HbC Hartland silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes---------- 68 IIIe-1 9 2 18 2 41 
HeA Hero loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-----~--------------- 69 TIw-1 8 18 8 43 
HeB Hero loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-------------------- 69 IIwe-1 8 1 18 8 43 
HkA Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes- 70 IlIs-2 10 6 20 1 41 
HkC Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 

8s lopes-~--- nnn en nn een nner rrr nr rrr rrr rs nse 70 TIIse-1 10 6 20 1 41 
HmA Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes- 70 TIIs-1 10 1 4l 
HmC Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent 

8 LopeSnen cn mre tere errr tr ren nrc errr ce ssee 70 IVse-1 ll lL 41 
Hoc Hollis rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent 

8 LopeSan on ren er err errr tre restr ssen 70 VIs-3 13 10 44 
Hr Hollis very rocky fine sandy Loam, 3 to 15 percent 

s lopes---~ ~~ rr ern rrr errr rcsne 71 ViIs-3 13 10 44 
HrE Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent 

SloOpeS~ rn mtr rrr wer nner nn nr rrr rere 71 VIIs-3 14 10 44 
HxC Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 

percent slopes-<----------2 7 ern nen renner nnn nnn 72 VIIs-3 14 10 44 
HxE Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 

percent SlLoOpeS~------0---n aren nner renner a2 VIIs-3 14 10 44 
HyC Holyoke very rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent 

SlopeS~ n-ne rrr mtr rrr rere rrr rr ren errr nan 72 VIs-3 13 10 44 
HzE Holyoke extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 

percent slopes---7--------n- eer rt ner errr nr eer rnn 72 VIIs-3 14 10 44 
Ka Kendaia silt loama-ses+s-s<oese-ses ese scsese ses sens= 73 IIIw-1 10 1L 45 
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For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the soil series to 
which the mapping unit belongs. See discussion beginning on p. 5 for basic practices of management that are 
needed on all soils used for cultivated crops and pasture. Other information is given in tables as follows: 


Use of soils for wildlife, table 5, 
p. 47, 
Acreage and extent, table 6, p. 50. 


Estimated yields, table 1, p. 15. 
Engineering uses of the soils, tables 2, 3, 
and 4, pp. 22 through 37. 
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symbol Mapping unit page Symbol Page | Number 
Am Alluvial land-------~+---------+------------------ 51 IlIw-2 10 4 13 45 
AnA Amenia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes--------- 52 IIw-2 8 1 9 44 
AnB Amenia silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes--------- 52 TIwe-2 9 1 9 44 
Anc Amenia silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-------- 52 IILew-2 11 1 9 44 
AoB Amenia stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-~- 52 IVws-2 12 Al 9 44 
Aoc Amenia stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-~-- 53 IVws-2 12 1 9 44 
Apc Amenia very stony silt loam, 3 to L5 percent 

s lopes--~----~~---~ nn nnn nner nen en ee nae 53 13 7 9 44 
Au Au Gres loamy fine sand------~------------~----- 53 10 4 19 all 45 
Bad Belgrade silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes------- 54 i 18 8 43 
BaB Belgrade silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes------- 54 1 18 43 
Bk Borrow and fill land, coarse material-----~----- 560  |ewwwnee 11 a1 a ener 
BL Borrow and fill land, loamy material------------ 56 | wee nee li 21 a ane 
BoB Branford loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes------~----- 57 2 18 1 4l 
Boc Branford loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-------~---- 57 2 18 2 41 
BaB Bernardston silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes---- he) 2 18 5 42 
BqC Bernardston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes--- 55 2 18 6 43 
BuB Bernardston stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 

SLOPESsSeese eS ar He soretee erste esse er seen es 55 5 42 
BuC Bernardston stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 

8 lope 8--- = - 2 - n-ne nm nen nnn nen enn nen e nae 55 6 43 
BwC Bernardston very stony silt loam, 3 to 15 

percent slopes------+-------------------------- 55 6 43 
BwD Bernardston very stony silt loam, 15 to 25 

percent slopes-~------------ 22 ore nnn ene n ene 55 7 43 
Bz Birdsall silt loam------------------------------ 56 12 45 
CaA Charlton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes~ 57 3 42 
caB Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes~ 58 3 42 
CaB2 Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded----9 +0 ++ --e ee nn senna e cern case sere n ees 58 3 42 
Cac Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 

s lLopes- 9+ re nn nt re errr on ren cee ence nec en 58 4 42 
Cac2 Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded-----~----------+--------- 3-8-2 e- 58 4 42 
CaD Charlton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

S lOpeS- ~~ ern n nnn rere ree rote rete crs e center n 58 7 43 
CaE Charlton fine sandy Loam, 25 to 35 percent 

Slopes-~-- +2 - rere nnn te nnn nn ne nnn ence nee 58 7 43 
ChB Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 

8 lopeS~ ~~ - ren nn nr ene tern ne eee eee nen eee 58 3 42 
che Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 

8 LOPES~ + wn rn rr rn nr re er ner nee ne nnn 58 4 42 
chD Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

SLOPES SHG Rees hese e note nore peep escee tice 59 7 43 
CrC Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 

percent slopes---9---------------------------- 59 4 42 
crD Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 

percent slopess-ssosse-sesrssesscscsreecsscete 59 7 43 
CwA Copake loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes------~~------ 59 1 4l 
CwB Copake loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-~----~-~----- 59 1 41 
Cw Copake loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------------- 59 2 4l 
DeA Deerfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent 

SLOPeS= --2 ne wen rn een enn cen ne rn ree eee ene nee 60 8 43 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all of its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, 
and where applicable, sex (including gender identity and expression), marital status, 
familial status, parental status, religion, sexual orientation, political beliefs, genetic 
information, reprisal, or because all or part of an individual’s income is derived from 
any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited bases apply to all programs.) 
Persons with disabilities who require alternative means for communication of program 
information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should contact USDA’s TARGET 
Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


To file a complaint of discrimination, write to: 


USDA 

Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
1400 Independence Avenue, S.W., Stop 9410 
Washington, DC 20250-9410 


Or call toll-free at (866) 632-9992 (English) or (800) 877-8339 (TDD) or (866) 377- 
8642 (English Federal-relay) or (800) 845-6136 (Spanish Federal-relay). USDA is an 
equal opportunity provider and employer. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Hollis-Bernardston association: Gently sloping to steep, well- 
drained or somewhat excessively drained, rocky soils that are 
shallow to bedrock and deep, well-drained soils that have a 
fragipan; on uplands 


Stockbridge-Farmington-Amenia association: Mostly gently 


sloping to steep, well drained and moderately well drained, 
deep soils that formed in glacial till and somewhat excessively U.S. DEFARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


drained, rocky soils that are shallow to bedrock; on uplands in SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
the limestone valley CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 


Hollis-Charlton association: Gently sloping to steep, somewhat AND THE STORRS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
excessively drained or well-drained, rocky soils that are shallow 
to bedrock and deep, well-drained soils that formed in glacial 


Hil: on uplands GENERAL SOIL MAP 


lawned oe pated RE - seep. 

well-drained, deep soils that formed in glacial till and somewhat 

excessively drained or well-drained, rocky soils that are shallow LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CONNECTICUT 
to bedrock; on uplands 

Scale 1:253440 


Paxton-Woodbridge association: Gently sloping to steep, well- eo 


drained and moderately well drained soils that formed in glacial 
till and have a fragipan; on uplands 


Hinckley-Merrimac-Hartland association: Mostly nearly level to 
gently sloping or undulating, excessively drained to well-drained 
soils on terraces 


Copake-Groton-Genesee association: Mostly nearly level to 
gently sloping or undulating, well-drained and excessively drained 
soils on terraces and nearly level, well-drained soils on flood 
plainsin the limestone valley 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SYMBOL 


NAME 


Alluvial land 

Amenia silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Amenia silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Amenia silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Amenia stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Amenia stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Amenia very stony silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Au Gres loamy fine sand 


Belgrade silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Belgrade silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Borrow and fill land, coarse material 

Borrow and fill land, loamy material 

Branford loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Branford loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Bernardston silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Bernardston silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Bernardston stony silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Bernardston stony silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Bernardston very stony silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Bernardston very stony silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Birdsall silt loam 


Charlton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Charlton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Charlton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 

Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Charlton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Charlton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Copake loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Copake loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Copake loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Deerfield loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Dover fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Dover fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Dover fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Dover fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Dover stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Dover stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Eel silt loam 

Enfield silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Enfield silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Enfield silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Farmington very rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Farmington very rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Farmington extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Fredon silt loam 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CONNECTICUT 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter in each symbol is the initial one of the soil name. 
The second capital letter, A, B, C, D, or E, if used, shows the slope. 
Some symbols which contain no slope letter are for nearly level soils or 
land types; some are for soils or land types that have considerable range 
in slope. A final number, 2, in a symbol shows that the soil is eroded. 


SYMBOL NAME 


GaB Gloucester sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

GaC Gloucester sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

GaD Gloucester sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

GbB Gloucester stony sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

GbC Gloucester stony sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
GbD Gloucester stony sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
GeC Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
GeE Gloucester very stony sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
GF Genesee silt loam 

Gn Granby loamy fine sand 

GrA Groton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Grc Groton gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 


HbA Hartland silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
HbB Hartland silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
HbC Hartland silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
HeA Hero loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
HeB Hero loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
HkA Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
HkC Hinckley gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
HmA Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
HmC Hinckley gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
HoC Hollis rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
HrC Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
HrE Hollis very rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
HxC Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
HxE Hollis extremely rocky fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
HyC Holyoke very rocky silt loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Holyoke extremely rocky silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 


Ka Kendaia silt loam 
Ke Kendaia—Lyons very stony silt loams 


ke Leicester fine sandy loam 

Le Leicester stony fine sandy loam 

Lg Leicester, Ridgebury and Whitman very stony fine sandy loams 
Lm Limerick silt loam 

Ly Lyons silt loam 


Ma Made land 
Merrimac sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Merrimac sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Merrimac sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Ondawa fine sandy loam 


Paxton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Paxton fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Paxton fine sandy loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Paxton stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 


SYMBOL 


PeA 
PeC 
PeD 
Pk 
Pm 
Po 


CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
STORRS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


NAME 


Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Paxton very stony fine sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Peat and Muck 

Muck, shallow 

Podunk fine sandy loam 


Raynham silt loam 


Ridgebury fine sandy loam 
Riverwash 

Ridgebury stony fine sandy loam 
Rock land 

Rumney fine sandy loam 


Saco silt loam 

Scarboro loamy fine sand 

Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Shapleigh very rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Shapleigh extremely rocky sandy loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Stockbridge loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Stockbridge loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Stockbridge loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Stockbridge loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Stockbridge stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Stockbridge stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Stockbridge stony loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Stockbridge very stony loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 
Stockbridge very stony loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
Suncook loamy fine sand 

Sutton fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Sutton fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Sutton stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Sutton very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 


Terrace escarpments 
Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Tisbury and Sudbury soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


Walpole and Raynham soils 

Wareham loamy fine sand, nonacid variant 

Whitman stony fine sandy loam 

Windsor loamy fine sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Windsor loamy fine sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Windsor loamy fine sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Woodbridge fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Woodbridge stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Woodbridge very stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes 


Soil map constructed 1968 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1963 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Connecticut 
plane coordinate system, State zone, Lambert conformal 
conic projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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